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Retardation  and  deviation  icould  not  attract  much  interest  simply  a« 
abtiiniiial  coiiilitions.  It  is  their  ctiratire  trca1m<;ut — the  processes  through 
which  the  abnormal  may  be  made  to  develop  irito  the  nonnal — that  inspires 
the  present  efforts  of  educator,  psychologist  and  physician. 

Thp  Science  tchich  treats  of  the  restoration  of  the  retardate  and  the 
deviate  to  wyr^mnlity  hus  been  in  want  of  a  name. 

The  Psychologicai  Clinic  proposes  for  this  science  the  name  ORTHO- 
GENICS, and  loill  einploy  this  term  to  define  the  journal's  scope  and  object. 

While  Orthogenics  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  retardation  and  deviation,  it  is  by  definition  the  science  of  normal 
development,  and  comprehends  uithin  its  scope  all  the  conditions  which 
facilitate,  conserve,  or  obstruct  the  normal  development  of  mind  and  body. 
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WHAT  CAN  AND  DO  SCHOOL  REPOKTS  SHOW  ? 
By  Roland  P.  Falkner^  Ph.D. 

In  a  discussion  of  backward  children  before  the  Philadeli)hia 
Public  Education  Association  some  time  since,  Dr.  Luther  IT. 
Gulick  scored  our  educational  system  for  its  lack  of  system,  method 
and  measurement.  Considered  as  a  great  branch  of  administra- 
tion into  which  the  public  money  is  so  generously  poured,  we  are 
painfully  ignorant  of  the  results  achieved.  "Would  a  great  busi- 
ness concern,"  he  said,  "spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  and  then  never  take  statistics  on  its  work?  Would 
such  a  concern  not  have  the  slightest  idea  at  the  end  of  a 
current  year  as  to  what  failures  it  had  made;  where  energy  and 
material  were  lost;  and  who  lost  it?  No.  Yet  that  is  what  all 
the  school  boards  of  this  country  are  doing.  We  don't  k^iow  any- 
thing. We  imagine,  and  form  opinions,  and  debate  on  the  best 
methods,  but  what  we  need  is  facts." 

A  somewhat  minute  study  during  the  past  year  of  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  schools  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  confirms  the 
essential  truth  of  this  arraignment.  Even  though  it  is  not 
absolutely  true  that  we  know  nothing,  it  is  literally  true  that  in 
some  instances  we  are  told  nothing.  In  other  cases  we  are  told 
very  little,  and  in  some  few  cases,  where  there  is  much  Avealth 
of  statistical  statement,  we  are  often  told  things  of  no  importance 
and  are  not  told  many  of  the  things  which  we  ought  to  know. 

The  question  as  to  how  to  prepare  a  school  report  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  form.  It  is  one  of  substance.  The  school  report  can, 
pursuing  the  analogy  of  a  business  corporation,  be  regarded  as  the 
annual  statement  of  activities  and  results.  Considering  how  uni- 
form are  the  ends  pursued  by  public  school  systems  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  United  States,  it  might  be  supposed  by  the 
uninitiated  that  there  would  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  as 
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to  what  school  reports  should  contain.  But  there  is  no  such  con- 
sensus of  opinion.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  of  school  administra- 
tion which  is  uniformly  reported.  This  wide  diversity  is  much 
to  be  deplored,  but  all  efforts  to  remedy  it  have  thus  far  been 
singularly  futile. 

In  the  recent  work  of  Drs.  Sneddon  and  Allen,  on  "School 
Reports  and  School  Efficiency,"  Dr.  Allen  recounts  the  story  of 
how  the  National  Education  Association  has  been  preaching,  as 
it  were  in  the  wilderness,  the  doctrine  of  systematic  and  uniform 
school  statistics.  It  may  seem  passing  strange  that  learned, 
experienced  educators  in  convention  assembled  solemnly  resolve 
that  certain  things  ought  to  be  done,  and  straightway  return  to  their 
homes  and  apparently  forget  all  about  their  wise  decisione.  Tho 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Men  cannot  logically  deny  that  a  certain 
uniformity  of  records  and  presentation  is  desirable;  in  a  vague, 
general  way  they  are  rather  disposed  to  think  it  admirable,  but 
this  is  no  spur  to  action.  Uniformity  is  not  an  ideal  for  which 
anyone  will  sacrifice  either  tradition  or  personal  convenience. 
The  entire  discussion  before  the  body  has  hinged  upon  uninterest- 
ing and  unstimulating  questions  of  form.  It  has  not  touched  upon 
the  facts.  There  has  been  too  little  emphasis  laid  on  the  better- 
ments which  were  proposed,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  customary  forms  of  statement  often  give,  not  only 
inadequate,  but  false  and  distorted  ideas  of  our  school  systems. 

What  then  should  an  ideal  school  report  contain?  "What 
information  ought  the  public  to  have?  These  are  questions  of 
primary  importance,  questions  not  to  be  answered  lightly.  Prob- 
ably no  man  can  answer  them.  But  if  we  can  gather  together 
some  more  or  less  intelligent  efforts  at  exhaustive  or  practical 
answers,  we  can  perhaps  indulge  the  hope  that  in  time  our  admin- 
istrators of  schools  will  pick  out  the  best,  and  agree  at  least  upon 
some  essential  and  indispensable  requisites  of  a  good  school  report. 

In  the  work.of  Drs.  Snedden  and  Allen  before  cited,  which  is 
a  very  commendable  effort  to  awaken  an  interest  in  school  reports 
as  the  account  which  the  school  authorities  render  to  the  public  at 
large  of  their  stewardship,  there  are  two  interesting  attempts  to 
depict  what  school  reports  ought  to  be.  Dr.  W.  H.  Allen  con- 
tributes a  chapter  of  questions  which  school  reports  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  answer.  Like  all  his  contributions  it  is  highly  sug- 
gestive. But  since  human  wisdom  is  finite,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  practical  for  anyone,  and  particularly  for  one  who, 
though  a  brilliant  critic,  is  not  a  schoolman,  to  approach  the  sub- 
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ject  in  this  way.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  experience  rather 
than  theory  that  counts.  Nor  is  the  method  of  putting  sugges- 
tions in  the  fonn  of  questions  wholly  praiseworthy.  Such  ques- 
tions do  not  always  suggest  their  oa\ti  answers,  and  when  they  do, 
they  do  not  always  indicate  the  significance  of  the  answer  given. 

Eather  more  effective  is  Dr.  David  S.  Sneddon's  account  of 
what  the  cities  are  actually  doing.  Forms  of  tables  upon  all  con- 
ceivable subjects  of  school  administration  have  been  culled  from 
different  reports,  classified,  and  brought  together  under  proper 
heads.  To  a  certain  extent  these  tables  speak  for  themselves,  but 
they  speak  no  very  certain  language.  Practical  considerations 
of  space  dictated  in  many  cases  the  omission  of  the  actual  figures 
and  the  result  is  as  interesting  as  a  book  of  legal  forms.  It  lacks 
the  human  concrete  element.  It  tends  to  overemphasize  the  value 
of  elaboration,  without  any  critical  attempt  to  show  wherein  con- 
sists the  value  in  detail.  Moreover,  such  a  treatment,  while  gen- 
erous to  the  good  things  which  the  reports  contain,  fails  to  note 
the  good  things  which  they  omit. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  present  writer  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  examine,  not  what  many  cities  have  partially  done,  but  all 
that  one  city  has  done,  to  take  a  single  report  and  point  out  its 
excellencies,  and  by  such  a  concrete  example,  to  show  what  facts 
are  pertinent  in  statistical  inquiry  and  just  how  they  elucidate 
problems  of  school  administration.  Naturally  we  select  for  such 
a  purpose  the  report  which  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief 
embodies  the  largest  number  of  commendable  features.  As  I 
cannot  claim  to  know  intimately  all  the  reports  issued  in  the 
United  States  I  shall  not  claim  that  that  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
which  I  have  selected  for  illustration,  is  the  best  w^hi6h  is  issued. 
It  is,  however,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  best  I  know,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  following  pages  will  show  the  reader  that  it  certainly 
has  unusual  merit.  Comparisons  with  other  cities  will  show  that 
it  excels  many  of  them.  Its  discussion  will  prove  at  least  a  par- 
tial answer  to  the  question,  what  can  school  reports  show? 

In  asking  attention  to  the  suggestive  figures  of  this  report  it 
should  be  understood  that  there  is  little  analysis  of  them  in  the 
report  itself.  Nearly  all  the  calculations  of  percentages  and  other 
proportions  have  been  made  by  the  w^riter,  and  the  present  paper 
has  not  been  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  citing  the  figures 
but  rather  to  show  how  they  may  be  interpreted. 
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A.  School  Population^  One  of  the  first  thinp^s  we  ask  about 
our  schools  is  how  far  tlioj  meet  the  local  need  for  education? 
How  many  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  are  actiuilly 
present?  We  must  first  discover  how  many  children  there  are  in 
the  community.  This  is  the  function  of  the  school  census.  We 
might,  in  taking  the  census,  ascertain  how  many  of  the  children 
enumerated  are  attending  school — and  that  is  perhaps  the  best 
method — or  we  can  rely  upon  the  school  records  to  show  who,  or 
at  least  how  many,  are  in  school.  Springfield,  Ohio,  chooses  the 
latter  course.  The  report  for  1000,  from  which  in  the  absence  of 
special  reference  all  our  figures  are  drawn,  gives  us  the  following 
information: 

School  population,  fV-21  years  of  age.  enumerated  in  Maj*.  1908 12,215 

SfliDol  population  ti-l.")  years  of  am'  at  same  time   S,2~l^ 

Total  enrolment  in  public  schools  (excluding  kindergarten)  1908-9..     6,714 
Enrolment  of  pupils  6-21  years  of  age  in  private  and  parochial  schools     1,600 

This  is  more  than  we  often  find  in  our  school  reports,  but  is 
still  not  satisfying.  The  census  is  taken  in  a  previous  scliool  year, 
and  the  ntimber  of  pupils  in  school  is  not  the  number  at  any 
given  time,  nor  the  average  number,  but  the  whole  number  through- 
out the  year.  A  census  of  all  persons  six  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age  is  of  little  use  unless  you  expect  all  those  persons  to  be  in 
school.  Xor  is  it  helped  a  great  deal  by  distinguishing  those 
from  six  to  sixteen  inclusive,  since  children  of  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  out  of  school  Avith  the  sanction 
of  the  law  while  those  from  eight  to  thirteen  can  only  be  absent 
in  violation  of  law.  More  detail  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
an  answer  to  the  fundamental  question,  how  many  of  these  children 
who  ouirht  to  be  in  scliool  are  in  actual  attendance  ? 

B.  Enrolment,  etc.  The  question,  "How  many  pupils  are 
there  in  school  ?"  would  seem  a  very  simple  one,  yet  there  are 
many  ways  of  answering  it.  Springfield,  Ohio,  gives  us  four. 
We  learn  that  (1)  the  total  enrolment  was  6714;  (2)  the  average 
monthly  enrolment  was  6124;  (3)  the  average  daily  membership 
was  5904;  (4)  the  average  daily  attendance  was  5576.  Each  of 
these  figures  has  its  own  significance.  The  total  enrolment  might 
be  likened  to  a  hospital  record  of  the  whole  number  of  cases 
treated  in  a  year,  while  the  average  attendance  corres]X>nds  to 
the  hospital  record  of  the  average  number  of  beds  occupied  by 
patients.     Here  the  analogy  ceases.     Children  who  are  effective 
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members  of  the  schools  are  often  absent  a  day  or  more  at  a  time, 
and  this  depresses  in  the  aggregate  the  average  attendance,  but 
they  are  still  members  of  the  schools.  How  long  such  absence 
may  continue  before  they  cease  to  be  counted  as  members  depends 
on  local  rules.  As  these  vary  in  different  places  average  member- 
ship is  an  uncertain  quantity.  The  shorter  the  period  in  which 
being  out  of  school  changes  from  "absence"  to  non-membership, 
the  closer  will  be  the  average  membership  to  average  attendance. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  aptly  designated  in  Springfield 
as  average  daily  absence.  It  is  only  418  here,  indicating  a  rather 
strict  rule  as  to  membership.  The  difference  between  the  average 
daily  membership  and  the  total  enrolment  (720)  is  designated 
as  average  non-membership.  This  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that 
in  any  consideration  of  a  school  system  which  involves  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  it  doing  day  in  and  day  out  throughout  the  year, 
the  total  enrolment — so  often  the  only  figures  available — is  quite 
inappropriate.  The  monthly  enrolment  is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  total,  though  for  a  shorter  period,  as  it  embraces  only 
pupils  actually  in  school  for  any  length  of  time  during  the  month. 
The  figure  cited  is  the  average  of  the  enrolments  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  school  year.  Students  of  school  affairs  have  not 
always  given  due  weight  to  the  difference  between  aggregate 
figures  and  daily  accomplishment  which  even  these  general  figures 
indicate.  The  Springfield  figures  enable  us  to  study  this  important 
matter  with  even  greater  and  more  illuminating  detail. 

C.  Fluctuations  in  Enrohnent.  That  the  body  of  school 
children,  while  remaining  fairly  constant  in  size,  is  subject  to  not 
a  little  change  in  the  elements  which  comprise  it,  is  seen  in  the 
following  table  giving  the  enrolment  by  months: 

September,  1908    6215     February 6134 

October    6269     March    6132 

November    6266     April     6044 

December    6239      May    5942 

Jamiary,  1909   6204     June  5799 

Year 6714 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  is  in  October,  after  which  it 
declines.  The  difference  between  the  initial  enrolment  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  total  for  the  year  (499)  represents  the  number  of 
new  pupils  who  enter  the  schools  after  September,  while  the  differ- 
ence between  the  same  total  and  the  final,  or  June,  enrolment,  or 
915,  shows  the  number  vs^ho  left  school  during  the  year.  In  an 
aggregate  of  6714  pupils  there  were,  therefore,  5300  whose  enrol- 
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ment  extended  throughout  the  year,  and  1414  who  were  present 
for  a  part  of  the  year  only. 

D.  Causes  of  Fluctuation.  Concerning  the  499  new  entries 
we  are  told  in  the  report  merely  that  •i2\i  were  newcomers  in  the 
city  and  that  327  (the  figures  do  not  harmonize)  had  attended 
school  t'lsewhere  ])art  of  the  time  during  the  school  year.  We  are 
not  told  how  many  had  come  from  private  or  parochial  schools  in 
Springfield,  and  how  many  had  not  previously  attended  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  quite  comprehensive  inforaiation  con- 
cerning 910  pupils  who  permanently  left  school  during  the  year, 
giving  ages  and  grades  of  those  leaving,  the  months,  and  the 
causes.     The  causes  are  noted  as  follows: 

Sickness  or  death 143 

Removal  from  c-ity 491 

To  go  to  work 165 

Other  causes 78 

Causes  unknown 33 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  in  tlie  case  of  165  children  who  went 
to  work  have  we  definite,  information  concerning  a  final  termina- 
tion of  the  school  life.  In  the  other  cases,  excepting  the  few 
who  died,  and  whose  number  is  not  separately  stated,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  return  to  school,  if  not  in  Springfield,  perhaps 
elsewhere.  AVhile  the  schools  lost  491  by  removals  from  the  city, 
they  gained,  we  are  told  in  the  report,  only  272  by  families  coming 
into  it.  As  our  cities  generally  grow  by  accretions  a  contrary 
showing  might  have  been  expected.  It  might  be  that  Springfield 
was  losing  numbers  by  such  changes  in  its  population,  but  this 
seems  improbable.  The  explanation  may  be  that  when  a  family 
moves  from  one  city  to  another,  the  older  children  do  not  go  to 
school  in  the  new  home. 

Because  the  withdraAvals  represent  pupils  leaving  the  schools 
of  Springfield  only,  and  not  necessarily  leaving  school  altogether, 
we  find  them  distributed  over  all  grades  and  over  all  ages,  as 
shoAvn  in  the  following  table : 
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Grades. 

Number  Enrolled. 

Niimber  Withdrawn. 

Per  Cent  Withdrawn. 

1 

947 

148 

15.6 

2 

869 

92 

10.6 

3 

852 

97 

11.4 

4 

790 

94 

11.9 

5 

798 

90      • 

11.2 

6 

676 

96 

14.2 

7 

575 

80 

13.9 

8 

487 

60 

13.7 

High  School 

770 

153 

19.7 

Totals. 

6714 

910 

13.5 

Agea 

Number  Enrolled 

Number  Withdrawn 

Per  Cent  Withdrawn 

6 

323 

43 

13.3 

7 

654 

90 

13.7 

8 

695 

72 

10.3 

9 

672 

67 

10.0 

10 

637 

69 

10.8 

11 

677 

67 

10.0 

12 

658 

58 

8.8 

13 

647 

69 

10.7 

14 

601 

88 

14.6 

15 

498 

111 

22.5 

16 

310 

99 

31.9 

17  and  over 
Totals. 

342 

78 

22.8 

6714 

910 

13.5 

While  the  withdrawals  are  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total  enrol- 
ment this  proportion  is  exceeded  in  the  first  grade  and  above  the 
fifth.  We  have  reflected  here  in  the  first  case  the  effect  of  sick- 
ness, in  the  latter  cases  that  of  leaving,  school  for  work.  By  ages 
again  the  average  is  exceeded  at  seven  years,  and  notably  so  at 
fourteen  and  thereafter.  Those  figures,  of  course,  do  not  show 
the  entire  shrinkage  in  the  higher  ages  as  it  is  not  during  term 
time  but  in  the  summer  vacation  that  so  much  of  it  occurs.  Here 
a  comparison  of  1908  and  1909  is  instructive. 


1908 


1909 


Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

13 

633 

14 

15 

601 

14 

586 

498 

15 

424 

16 

310 

16 

274 

17 

212 

17 

151 

18 

95 

Per  cent 
remaining 

74.9 

85.0 

73.1 

77.4 

62.9 


E.  Duration  of  Attendance.    We  have  already  seen  from  the 
consideration  of  the  average  attendance  and  total  enrolment  that 
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not  all  the  pupils  could  have  been,  in  attendance  throughout  the 
year.  We  are  not  left  to  inference,  however,  but  are  given  specific 
information  as  to  how  long  the  pupils  were  in  attendance.  The 
school  year  was  187  days  in  length.  The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing for  certain  specific  periods,  follows: 


present  Number 

187 330 

18(MH7     1M44 

170-1,S0   ](i70 


ltMI-170   

150-lGO  

140-150 

130-140 

120-130 

110-120 

100-110 

Less  than  KX) 


7!  to 
441 
271 
187 
1G7 
144 
136 
728 


Per  cent 

5.0 
27.5 
24.9 
11.8 

6.5 

4.0 

2.8 

2.5 

2.1 

2.0 
10.9 


6,714 


100.0 


The  table  shows  a  not  inconsiderable  percentage  who  were  present 
less  than  100  days  or  practically  half  the  time.  Those  present 
170  days  and  upward,  numbered  57.4  per  cent  and  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  present  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  school  year,  though  a  perfect  record  of 
attendance  was  attained  by  only  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  In 
these  figures  we  find  reflected  not  only  the  irregular  attendance 
of  those  who  were  members  of  the  school  group  throughout  the 
year,  but  also  the  changes  in  the  school  population  due  to  new- 
comers and  to  the  withdrawal  of  pupils.  We  have  here  an  expla- 
nation, occasionally  overlooked,  of  why  a  portion  of  the  pupils — 
and  sometimes  a  considerable  one — fails  of  advancement  at  the 
annual  promotions. 

F.  The  Grades.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  grades 
is  one  of  the  figures  most  frequently  given  in  school  reports.  In 
the  Springfield  report  Ave  find  three  statements,  based  respectively 
upon  total  enrolment,  average  enrolment  and  the  June  enrolment. 
The  total  enrolment  figures  are: 


Grade 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Per 

Number 

cent 

947 

14.1 

869 

12.9 

8.-.2 

12.7 

790 

11.8 

798 

11.9 

676 

lO.l 

575 

8.5 

437 

6.5 

High  School 

Ist  year   . . 
2(1  vcar  . . . 

Number 
.3.^5 
226 
122 

87 

.     770 
6714 

cent 
5.0 
3.4 

3d  year  . . . 

1.8 

4th  vear  . . 

1  3 

Total  IIlKh  School, 
Grand  Total  . . 

11.5 
100.0 

Total  Elementary..  5944 


88.5 
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The  characteristic  of  this  table  is  the  uniformity  in  the  several 
grades.  AVliile  the  first  grade  is  the  larg-est,  there  is  not  that  con- 
centration of  pupils  so  frequently  observed  in  this  grade.  The 
first  four  grades  contain  about  one-half  of  the  pupils,  but  the 
percentage  in  the  upper  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  is  notably 
high. 

G.  Grade  Variation.  As  we  have  the  gi-ades  stated  in  dif- 
ferent forms  we  can  glean  some  information  as  to  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  school  population  on  the  several  grades.  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  grades,  the  following  figures  by  groups 
may  be  noted. 


Numbers 

Per  Cent                       1 

Total 

Average 

June 

Total 

Average 

June 

Grades  1-4 .... 

Grades  5-8 

High  School .  .  . 

3458 

2486 

770 

3134 

2293 

697 

3022 

2156 

621 

51.5 
37.0 
11.5 

51.2 
37.5 
11.3 

52.1 
37.2 
10.7 

Totals 

6714 

6124 

5799 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

It  appears  that  as  the  withdrawals,  as  before  noted,  were 
pretty  evenly  distributed  among  the  grades,  so  the  various  grades 
show  much  the  same  proportions  at  different  times.  If  we  were 
to  make  a  further  calculation  of  the  relation  of  June  enrolment 
to  the  total  enrolment,  we  should  have  the  following  results: 

Grades  1-4  87.4  per  cent 

Grades  5-8   86.7 

High  School 80.5 

H.  Beginners  and  Grade  Survival.  The  first  grade  num- 
bered in  the  aggregate  947  pupils,  but  of  these  only  733  were 
reported  as  beginners.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  number 
of  beginners  represented  by  the  upper  grades  is  even  smaller  than 
this.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  while  the  eighth  grade  num- 
bering 437  pupils  is  46.1  per  cent  of  the  present  first  grade,  it  is 
59.6  per  cent  of  the  present  number  of  beginners. 

I.  The  Ages.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  school  are  reported 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  enrolment.     They  are: 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


323 

11 

654 

12 

695 

13 

672 

14 

637 

15 

677 
658 
647 
601 

498 


16 310 

17 212 

18 95 

19 30 

20  and  over  5 
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These  fio:ures  sliow  that  only  one-half  as  many  children  are  in 
school  at  the  ago  of  six  as  at  seven  years  of  age,  but  that  at  the 
latter  age  most  of  the  children  are  in  school,  as  the  difference 
l>et\veen  the  nnml)ors  at  this  age  and  those  at  eight  is  compara- 
tively slight.  A  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  continu- 
ance of  j)ui)ils  in  school  especially  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
This  can  best  be  seen  by  some  relative  figures  which  compare  the 
ages  below  eight  and  above  twelve  with  the  average  of  these  ages, 
as  follows: 


6  482 

7    U79 

S-Vl   1000 

13    9G8 

14   900 


in 745 

10 404 

17 317 

18 142 

19 45 

20  and  over  ....  7 


While  as  yet  no  general  rule  has  been  worked  out  as  to  the  reten- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  upper  ages,  there  is  frequently  a  drop  of  10 
per  cent  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  a  further  drop  of  30  per  cent 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  To  find  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  pupils 
still  in  the  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  in  Springfield,  is  indeed 
rare. 

K.  Grades  and  Ages.  The  useful  table  of  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  in  the  several  grades,  upon  whicli  studies  in  the  retardation 
of  pupils  can  be  based,  cannot  Ix^  repeated  here  for  lack  of  space. 
Some  of  its  main  results  mav  however  be  noted. 


Grade. 

Total  Pupils 

Over  Age 

Per  Cent  Over  Age 

1 

947 

210 

22.2 

2 

869 

274 

31.5 

3 

852 

353 

41.4 

4 

790 

392 

49.5 

5 

798 

424 

53.1 

6 

676 

373 

55.2 

7 

575 

262 

45.6 

8 

Totals. 

437 
5944 

182 

41.7 
41.6 

2470 

We  see  here  the  familiar  increase  of  retardation  as  the  grades 
advance,  with  a  maximum  in  the  sixth  grade  and  a  subsequent 
diminution.  The  general  retardation  in  the  elementary  grades 
is  rather  high.  The  most  comprehensive  statement  of  retardation 
which  has  yet  been  made,  contained  in  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres' 
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book  "Laggards  in  Our  Schools,"  embraces  thirtj-three  cities.  The 
proportion  of  retarded  pupils  varies  from  7.5  per  cent  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  to  75.8  per  cent  in  the  colored  schools  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Were  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  be  added  to  this  list,  it  would  occupy 
the  twenty-sixth  place.  It  is  the  more  unusual  that  with  so  much 
retardation  in  the  lower  gi'ades,  the  proportion  of  pupils  reaching 
the  high  school  should  be  so  large  as  it  is. 

That  the  decrease  in  retardation  in  the  upper  grades  is  not 
due  to  more  rapid  progress  of  some  of  the  pupils  but  rather  to 
the  thinning  out  of  those  who  are  considerably  retarded  apjpears 


in  the  following  table: 


Numbers  Over  Age. 


Grades 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Over  age : 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  y'rs  and  over 

Totals 

137 
45 
17 
11 

142 
76 
32 
24 

176 
92 
57 
28 

181 

111 

51 

49 

182 

134 

65 

43 

164 

113 

69 

27 

144 

82 

32 

4 

110 

53 

16 

3 

1236 
706 
339 
189 

210 

274 

353 

392 

424 

373 

262 

182 

2470 

Per  Cent  Over  Age. 


Grades 

Totals 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Over  age : 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  y'rs  and  over 

Totals 

14.5 
4.7 
1.8 
1.2 

16.3 
8.8 
3.6 
2.8 

20.6 

10.8 

6.7 

3.3 

22.9 

14.0 

6.4 

6.2 

22.8 

16.8 

8.1 

5.4 

24.2 

16.8 

10.2 

4.0 

25.0 

14.3 

5.6 

0.7 

25.2 

12.2 

3.6 

0.7 

20.8 

11.9 

5.7 

3.2 

22.2 

31.5 

41.4 

49.5 

53.1 

55.2 

45.6 

41.7 

41.6 

This  shows  us  that  of  all  the  pupils  who  are  retarded,  exactly 
one  half  are  one  year  older  than  the  corresponding  grades.  Some- 
what more  than  one  fourth  are  two  years  older  than  their  grades, 
while  the  remainder  are  three  years  or  more  over  the  proper  ages. 
But  if  we  follow  these  items  through  the  grades  we  find  that 
the  children  one  year  behind  continue  to  increase  in  proportion 
throughout  all  the  grades.  On  the  other  hand  the  proportion  of 
pupils  two  years  behind  and  three  years  behind  is  greatest  in  the 
sixth  grade  and  less  thereafter,  while  those  four  or  more  years 
behind  reach  their  maximum  in  the  fourth  grade  and  almost  dis- 
appear in  the  eighth.  As  showing  the  falling  out  in  the  upper 
grades  a  comparison  of  the    fifth  and  eighth  grades  is  instructive. 
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5th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

I'rciportiuii  ill  8tli  Ciraiie 
for  100  in  5th  Grade 

Normal  age  and  under 
Above  normal: 

1  year 

2  v(*ars 

374 

182 

134 

65 

43 

424 

Ty.s 

255 

110 

53 

10 

3 

182 

437 

68  2 

GO  4 

39  5 

24.6 

7.0 

3  years 

4  years  and  more.... 
ToT.\i 

ToT.\L  PLPILS 

42.9 

54  8 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  fifth  g^-ade  of  a  few  years  ago 
from  which  tlio  present  eighth  frrade  is  derived,  had  approximately 
the  same  distrihutioii  of  normal  and  retarded  pupils  as  the  present 
fifth  grade.  AVe  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  considering  the  per- 
centages of  the  preceding  table  as  representing  percentages  of  sur- 
vival. In  this  view  of  the  case  we  note  that  of  the  normal  pupils 
68.2  per  cent  reach  the  eighth  grade,  but  only  42.0  per  cent  of  the 
retarded  pupils  reach  the  same  point.  In  making  this  statement 
we  err  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  retarded  children,  as  a  few  of 
those  who  were  in  the  normal  age  in  the  fifth  grade  would  drop 
into  the  retarded  class  before  reaching  the  eighth.  The  figures 
suggest  tendencies  but  do  not  measure  them.  If  we  examine  the 
details  we  see  very  plainly  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  retarda- 
tion, the  smaller  is  the  percentage  of  survival. 

L.  llepeating  Grades.  The  evidence  of  retardation  drawn 
from  the  comparison  of  ages  and  grades  is  for  each  of  the  pupils 
cumulative.  It  reflects  his  whole  school  life.  The  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  retardation  in  the  upper  grades  might  at  first 
appear  to  indicate  that  in  these  grades  failure  did  not  occur.  A 
useful  correction  of  this  impression  is  given  in  the  figures  showing 
recent  failure.  A  significant  table  shows  the  numlx^r  of  pujuls  in 
each  grade  who  are  repeating  the  year's  work.  Compared  with  the 
total  enrolment  of  each  grade  it  is  as  follows : 

Total  Number  Per  cent 

"■"^"^^  Enrolment  repeating  repeating 

1  047  186  10.6 

2  869  143  16.4 

3  Sr>2  1."  18.4 

4  700  108  13.7 

5  708  89  11.2 

6  676  84  12.4 

7  575  25  4.3 

8  437  19  4.3 

Totals    5944  811  13.6 
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It  is  seen  that  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  pupils  have 
been  more  than  one  year  in  the  grades  where  they  now  are.  It 
also  shows  that  the  proportion  is  largest  in  the  first  grade  and  is 
high  in  the  first  three  grades,  about  the  average  in  the  next  three 
grades  and  very  small  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  gi'ades.  The 
decreasing  scale  as  the  years  progress  may  indicate  a  better  adapta- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  smaller  number  in  the  upper  grades  is  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  process  of  elimination.  By  a  reference  to  the 
report  of  1908,  the  following  comparison  can  be  made: 

„      ,  Not  promoted         Repeating  grade 

^"■ade  June,  1908  1908-09 

1  147  186 

2  125  143 

3  139  157 

4  103  108 

5  102  89 

6  108  84 

7    47  25 

8   23  19 

Total    794  811 

The  numbers  of  those  not  promoted  in  June,  1908,  and  those 
repeating  grades  in  1908-09  are  almost  equal,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  different  grades  shows  considerable  variation.  In  the  first 
four  grades  those  who  have  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  grade 
exceed  those  who  were  not  promoted.  This  is  readily  explained. 
Those  not  promoted  comprise  only  pupils  who  were  on  the  register 
in  June,  1908.  Pupils  who  had  left  temporarily  during  the  year 
(and  the  number  of  such  is  as  we  have  seen  not  inconsiderable), 
are  not  included  in  this  figure.  Some  of  them  returned  to  school 
in  1908-09  and  had  to  go  back  to  their  old  gi-ades,  not  having 
qualified  for  advancement.  Then  too  there  is  an  influx  of  new 
pupils  from  other  points,  ^\^len  w^e  reach  the  fifth  grade  w^e  note 
a  contrary  relation,  the  number  repeating  is  less  than  that  of  the 
hold-overs,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  some  of  the  latter  have  not 
returned  to  school.  This  discrepancy  is  particularly  large  in  the 
seventh  grade.  In  these  upper  gi*ades  there  is  a  contingent  which 
has  passed  beyond  the  compulsory  age  limit,  and  can  exercise 
the  option  of  leaving  school.  This  table  gives  further  evidence 
of  which  children  leave  school  in  the  upper  grades. 

M.  Promotions.  The  progress  of  pupils  is  still  further  evi- 
denced by  the  statistics  of  promotions.  The  number  of  promotions 
compared  with  the  June  enrolment  was  as  follows : 
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/~,_    ,  June  Promoted 

uratiea  Enrolment  Numbers  Per  cent 

1  811  nSO  78.8 

2  778  004  85.3 

3  7.'?7  0.^-.  80.3 

4  «!90  015  88.4 

5  710  597  84.1 

6  578  519  89.8 

7  487  440  90.3 

8  381  354  92.9 

Totals    5178  41i;3  8<k2 

The  percentage  of  promotion  is  least  in  the  first  grade,  highest 
in  the  eighth.     It  improves  considerably  after  the  fifth  grade. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  while  the  percentage  of 
promotion  is  86  on  the  basis  of  the  June  enrolment,  it  is  only 
74  per  cent  of  the  annual  enrolment.  There  is  good  reason  for 
each  comparison.  The  first  shows  that  many  of  those  presumably 
ready  for  advancement  are  not  in  fact  fitted  for  it.  The  second 
draws  into  the  comparison  pupils  who  are  not  present  at  the  pro- 
motion period,  and  being  out  of  school  are  therefore  not  ready 
for  advancement.  If  none  of  them  returned  to  school  the  com- 
parison would  be  without  significance.  But  some  of  these  children 
do  return  to  the  schools  and  swell  the  numbers  of  the  retarded 
children.  Some  consideration  of  them  therefore  seoms  to  be 
necessary  and  this  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  promotions  with 
the  total  enrolment. 

N.  Nativity  and  Parentage.  A  table  giving  the  nativity  of 
pupils  and  parents  found  in  the  report  is  here  reproduced,  with 
percentage  calculations. 

PcpiM  Parents 

Place  of  Birth  Number  Per  cent  Number  Per  cent 

Sprlnpfield     3429  51.0  20.35  15.2 

Elsowhere  in  Ohio 251,8  37.5  0004  52.1 

Eastern   States    169  2.5  782  6^ 

North  Centr.nl  Statos .305  4-6  1204  9.0 

Southern   States    103  2.4  855  6.4 

Western  States   04  1.0  235  1.8 

Canada     5  0.1  74  0.5 

Great  Britain  8  0.1  155  1.2 

Ireland   0  0.0  03  0.5 

Germany    5  0.1  481  8.4 

Italy    3  0.0  40  0.3 

Other  countries   20  0.4  158  1.2 

Unknown   19  0.8  346  2.6 

0714  100.0  13,428  100.0 

We  have  here  some  suggestive  contrasts  between  the  pupils  and 
their  parents.     Of  the  former  less  than  1   per  cent  were  bom 
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abroad,  of  the  latter,  T.l  per  cent.  Again  more  than  half  of  the 
children  were  bom  in  Springfield,  but  only  15.2  per  cent  of  the 
parents  were  natives  of  the  city.  Among  the  children  88.5  per 
cent  are  natives  of  Ohio,  but  among  the  parents  only  67.3  per  cent. 
In  these  figures  we  have  an  interesting  picture  of  the  migi-ations 
which  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  our  American  cities. 

0.  Occupations  of  Parents.  Another  table  gives  the  occupa- 
tions of  parents.  It  is  inspired  doubtless  by  a  desire  to  indicate 
in  some  measure  the  social  classes  from  which  pupils  are  drawn. 
The  facts  given  are  as  follows: 

Elementary  tt        o  a       c 

Schools  Hiqh  Schools  All  ochools 

No.  Percent         No.  Percent  No.  Percent 

Agents   158  2.7  43  5.6  201  3.0 

Clerks    287  4.8  60  7.8  347  5.2 

Engineers   146  2.5  22  2.9  168  2.5 

Farmers    99  1.7  50  6.5  149  2.2 

Laborers   1805  30.3  102  13.2  1907  28.4 

Manufacturers    67  1.1  26  3.4  93  1.4 

Mechanics    1641  27.6  188  24.4  1829  27.2 

Merchants    304  5.1  74  9.6  378  5.6 

Professionals 178  3.0  71  9.2  249  3.7 

Unclassified     1259  21.2  134  17.4  1393  20.8 

Total    5944         100.0        770        100.0         6714         100.0 

As  the  public  schools  of  Springfield  are  without  the  competi- 
tion of  parochial  schools  and  private  schools,  and  thus  represent 
the  entire  population  of  school  age,  these  figures,  particularly 
those  of  the  elementary  schools,  may  represent  prevailing  occu- 
pations in  the  city.  The  unclassified  are  however  a  large  item. 
The  contrast  between  percentages  for  the  high  schools  and  ele- 
mentary schools  is  striking,  the  occupations  which  represent  in  the 
main  the  larger  incomes  being  much  more  numerous  in  proportion 
in  the  high  school. 

We  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  general  aspects  of  the  sta- 
tistics furnished  for  the  Springfield  schools.  They  are  replete 
with  information,  and  give  us  on  analysis  a  view  of  the  workings 
of  the  school  system  which  is  rare  in  school  reports.  IMany  of  the 
items  which  we  have  considered  are  given  in  detail  for  the  sepa- 
rate schools  of  the  system.  They  are  the  annual,  monthly  average, 
and  June  enrolments  by  grades,  the  monthly  enrolment  and  per 
cent  of  attendance,  the  duration  of  attendance,  withdrawals  by 
grades,  by  ages  and  by  month,  ages,  promotions  by  grades,  the 
number  repeating  grades,  and  the  occupation  of  parents.  How 
far  such  details  have  any  interest  for  the  people  of  Springfield  is 
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a  matter  open  for  discussion.  I  am  in  donbt  whether  their  value 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  their  publication,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  of  no  interest  outside  the  city. 

One  of  the  distinctions  frequently  made  in  school  reports  is 
that  between  boys  and  girls.  The  Springfield  rejwrt  is  rather 
sparing  of  this  distinction.  It  is  found  only  as  concerns  the 
annual  enrolment  by  grades,  and  the  withdrawal  by  schools.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  rate  this  as  a  blemish  of  the  report.  For  many 
of  the  purposes  proposed  for  school  statistics  it  has  little  meaning 
and  it  always  involves  a  considerable  outlay  in  printing. 

Our  study  has  been  of  the  school  pupils.  There  is  another 
side  to  the  schools,  the  administrative  side,  which  finds  expression 
in  tables  of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  calculations  of  per 
capita  cost.  The  Springfield  report  is  not  very  detailed  upon 
these  points.  It  contents  itself  with  a  general  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  with  no  attempt  to  apportion  it  among  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  schools  or  to  calculate  per  capita  cost.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cities  with  which  we  shall  compare 
Springfield  give  great  attention  to  financial  matters,  it  seems 
proper  to  mention  that  they  play  a  small  role  in  the  report,  although 
they  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  present  study  which  is 
concerned  with  the  pupils. 

The  example  of  Springfield  answers  in  what  seems  to  us  a 
very  practical  way  the  question  as  to  what  school  reports  can 
show.  To  answer  with  equal  clearness  the  question  what  they  do 
show  is  difficult.  A  comparison  of  all  school  reports  with  that  of 
Springfield  would  doubtless  be  instructive,  but  the  task  would 
be  endless.  It  will  answer  the  purpose  to  compare  a  few  repre- 
sentative reports.  For  this  purpose,  a  careful  examination  has 
been  made  of  the  reports  of  twenty  cities,  as  follows : 

„  Population  Punk 

CiTiFS     =  1900  1000 

1.  Now  York    3.437.202  1 

2.  rhif-ajro    1  .r,08..'>7.^  2 

3.  Philadelphia    1.203.fi97  ft 

4.  St.  r^uis   57.5.238  4 

5.  Boston    500.892  5 

fi.  Bridgeport  70,000  .'>4 

7.  Lvnn    fiS,513  55 

8.  Oakland     00,060  56 

0.  Lawrence   (Mass.)    ..        02..550  57 

10.  New  Bedford   02.442  58 

11.  Altoona     38.073  97 

12.  Wheeling   .38.878  98 

1.3.  Mobile    .38.469  99 

14.  Birmingham   38,415  100 
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_,  Population  Rank 

Cities  ^q^q  190o 

15.  Little  Rock  38.307  101 

16.  Galveston    37,789  103 

17.  Tacoma    37,714  104 

18.  Haverhill   37,175  105 

19.  Spokane    3(5,848  106 

20.  Terre  Haute 36,673  107 

There  has  been  no  premeditation  in  the  choice  of  these  cities 
other  than  a  selection  according  to  size.  It  seemed  proper  in  the 
first  place  to  select  cities  of  about  the  same  size  as  Springfield. 
The  latter  ranked  102  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1900 
and  we  have  taken  the  ten  cities  nearest  in  size  as  a  part  of  the 
list.  To  these  we  have  added  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  country, 
and  five  others  which,  stood  midway  in  the  list  of  cities  before 
reaching  Springfield.  Of  these  cities  three,  Altoona,  Galveston, 
and  Mobile,  publish  no  reports  whatever.  In  treating  of  Spring- 
field, we  called  attention  to  fourteen  distinct  statistical  showings 
lettered  A  to  O,  In  the  cities  selected  for  comparison,  we  find 
them  represented  as  follows,  using  for  our  comparison  the  latest 
report  available  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Cities 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis,  Lawrence,  Haverhill. 

New  York,  Wheeling. 

Chi<>ago,  Boston,  Terre  Haute. 

New  Bedford,  Birmingham,  Spokane. 

Bridgeport,  Lynn. 

Tacoma. 

Oakland,  Little  Rock. 

Altoona,  Galveston,  Mobile. 

If  we  consider  the  points  in  order,  we  find  them  represented 
in  the  following  cities : 

A.  School  Census.     1.  3.  4,  5.  6.  7,  9,  10,  12,  14.  17,  18,  20. 

B.  Enrolment.    All  cities  having  report. 

C.  Fluctuations  in  enrolment.    3.  12  (and  by  quarters  4). 

D.  Causes  of  fluctuation.    3.  12,  20,  and  for  high  schools  only  10,  18. 

E.  Duration  of  attendance,  4,  20. 

F.  The  Grades.     1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  9.  12.  14.  18,  19. 

G.  The  Grades  at  different  periods.    None. 
H.  The  Number  of  beginners.    None. 

I.    The  Ages.    1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  9,  18,  19. 

K.  The  Ages  by  grades.     1,  3,  5,  9,  18,  19   (and  average  age  in  each 

grade  10). 
L.  Repeating  grades.    3  (and  for  high  school  only  18). 
M.  Promotions.    1,  2,  3,  9,  12,  20. 
N.  Nativity.    4  (and  for  pupils  receiving  age  and  work  certificates  and 

for  evening  schools,  2). 
O.  Occupations  of  Parents.    14. 


Corresponding 

Number  of 

tables 

cities 

8 

1 

7 

3 

6 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

.    2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 
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It  will  not,  of  course,  be  pretended  that  each  one  of  these 
showings  is  equally  important,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  school 
census,  the  enrolment,  and  the  grades,  are  the  only  items  repre- 
sented in  at  least  half  of  the  reports  under  consideration.  But 
each  of  the  showings  has  some  importance,  as  our  analysis  has 
sought  to  demonstrate.  The  comparison  of  the  several  cities 
proves  how  far  we  are  from  having  reached  any  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  what  facts  are  really  vital  and  important  in  showing 
the  results  of  our  systems  of  public  schools. 


CAN   IMPACTED   TEETH   CAUSE   MORAL 
DELINQUENCY? 

By  Arthuk  Holmes,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

A  teacher  in  a  crowded  school  room  was  fretted  beyond  endur- 
ance by  one  boy  in  particular.  It  was  not  because  of  his  lessons ; 
he  stood  well  in  his  class,  in  fact  at  the  head.  There  was  plenty 
of  evidence  that  he  did  not  come  from  a  poor  home.  His  clothing 
was  good,  his  hands  were  clean,  he  wore  a  necktie  and  collar; 
there  was  a  general  air  of  good  breeding  about  him.  It  was  neither 
dulness  nor  home  training  that  made  Harry  the  most  troublesome 
boy  to  handle  in  that  school.  He  could  never  sit  still;  he  was 
always  turning  around,  moving  about  and  talking  to  the  other 
scholars,  until  finally  he  so  Avore  upon  the  nerves  of  his  teacher 
that  she  was  compelled  to  send  him  home  with  a  note  of  suspension. 

Then  the  father  took  him  in  hand,  but  parental  authority, 
discipline,  and  persuasion  all  failed.  Conduct  at  home  and  school 
grew  steadily  worse  and  along  with  elements  of  mischievousness 
came  actual  criminal  tendencies.  Truth  telling  became  a  lost  art; 
he  lied  continually  and  without  apparent  reason ;  things  about  the 
house  disappeared ;  his  father's  watch  was  purloined  and  sold  for 
five  cents ;  small  articles  at  school  were  not  safe  if  left  within  his 
reach.  The  climax  was  attained  when  this  acquisitive  faculty 
took  the  form  of  financial  appropriation,  which  ended  in  his  steal- 
ing sums  of  money  from  the  neighbors,  amounting  at  one  time  to 
five  dollars. 

Having  got  completely  beyond  the  control  of  both  school  and 
family  discipline,  the  boy  was  handed  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  put  on  probation.  This  treatment,  however,  did  not  bring 
the  desired  results.  Frequent  incarcerations  at  the  House  of 
Detention  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  Harry  failed  to  affect 
him  in  the  least.  Next,  a  special  school  was  tried,  but  that  had 
no  permanent  effect.  Finally,  in  October  of  1009,  as  a  last  resort, 
he  was  brought  to  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  examination. 

Nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  his  physical  condition.  There 
were  no  special  stigmata  of  degeneration  nor  any  hint  of  mental  or 
moral  imbecility.    At  the  Nose  and  Throat  Clinic  a  small  adenoid 
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growth  was  found  and  an  operation  advised.  His  parents  were 
informed  of  this  fact  and  arrangements  for  an  operation  were 
promised.  For  a  eoni)le  of  months  Harry  disappeared  from  the 
view  of  the  I'sychological  Clinic  and  it  was  thonp;ht  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  well  trodden  paths  of  school  and  home  proprieties. 

However,  about  the  first  of  December,  he  turned  up  again  in 
the  company  of  his  father  and  a  probation  officer.  His  conduct 
instead  of  improving  had  been  growing  steadily  worse;  his  ner- 
vousness at  school  had  reached  a  point  where  he  not  only  wouldn't 
sit  still,  he  even  climbed  upon  his  desk,  wished  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, was  noisv  and  troublesome,  utterly  fearlef^s  and  careless  of 
consequences.  At  home  his  disobedience,  irritability  and  stubborn- 
ness were  frequent  causes  of  domestic  turmoil.  When  permitted 
to  go  out  on  the  street  at  night,  only  upon  his  promise  to  return 
by  a  specified  hour,  he  seemed  utterly  to  forget  supper,  l>edtime,  or 
parental  discipline  and  returned  at  his  own  pleasure  or  was  found 
and  brought  home  by  his  father.  His  other  bad  habits  had  also 
increased  rather  than  decreased. 

Outwardly  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  his  condition, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  his  mouth  revealed  the  chief  factor 
in  his  troid)le.  A  numlier  of  his  first  teeth  had  not  yet  been  shed 
and  the  second  teeth  were  slowly  forcing  their  way  out  alongside 
of  the  old  ones.  His  gums,  now  very  much  swollen  and  red,  were 
the  source  of  constant  and  almost  unlx^arable  irritation.  He  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  Dental  Clinic  where  Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk 
was  struck  Avith  the  interesting  condition  of  the  boy  and  suggested 
that  the  whole  difficulty  might  primarily  be  due  to  impacted  denti- 
tion.    In  his  report  he  says : — 

"On  the  lower  right  side,  the  space  between  the  first  perma- 
nent molar  and  first  premolar  has  been  partially  closed  by  the 
pushing  forward  of  the  fii*st  pennanent  molar.  This  condition  has 
led  to  a  partial  imjiaction  of  the  second  premolar  which  is,  as  yet, 
unerupted  and  which  may  bo  a  source  of  peripheral  irritation. 
On  the  wliole,  the  case  is,  from  my  point  of  view,  a  typical  one  of 
what 'T  called  dentitional  stress ;  that  is  to  say,  of  nen'ous  irrita- 
tion leading  to  a  cboreic  tendency  resulting  from  the  general 
nervous  irritation  which  frequently  arises  during  the  period  of 
exchange  of  the  permanent  for  the  deciduous  set  of  teeth. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  the  secondary'  dentition 
is  fully  in  place  his  nervous  phenomena  will  disappear.  I  should 
consider  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  relieve  the  young  boy  of  all 
other  sources  of  nen'ous  stress  until  that  stage  of  dentition  already 
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referred  to  has  been  reached.  It  is  a  case  for  fresh  air,  out-of-door 
employments  and  general  improvement  of  hygienic  conditions 
rather  than  for  medical  treatment." 

In  spite  of  Harry's  rebellion  and  loudly  expressed  fear,  he 
was  immediately  relieved  of  one  outgrown  canine  tooth.  The 
effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  His  whole  nervous  system  seemed 
to  express  itself  in  one  sigh  of  relief.  On  the  way  back  from  the 
Dental  Clinic,  he  began  an  animated  conversation  with  the  social 
worker,  unburdened  his  mind  on  many  points  and  initiated  con- 
fidences which  have  grown  ever  since.  From  that  time  his 
improvement  has  been  marked  and  continuous.  His  teeth  were 
removed  gradually  as  it  was  found  expedient.  Closely  associated 
with  this  dental  condition,  and  possibly  aggravated  by  it,  was  an 
eye  weakness  discovered  at  the  Eye  Clinic.  In  order  to  insure 
proper  treatment,  Harry  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  social  worker 
of  the  Psychological  Clinic  who  saw  that  the  drops  were  regularly 
put  in  his  eyes,  accompanied  him  to  the  eye  specialist,  and  not  only 
secured  glasses  for  him  but  accomplished  the  hitherto  impossible 
feat  of  making  him  wear  them. 

On  account  of  the  dental  work  and  the  refraction  of  his  eyes, 
he  was  not  sent  back  to  public  school.  Through  the  Psychological 
Clinic  a  private  school  was  found  where  the  boy  could  receive  the 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  training  he  needed.  His  whole 
demeanor  under  the  private  instruction  has  been  that  of  a  normal 
boy.  He  has  been  put  upon  his  honor  and  trusted  in  numberless 
ways  and  in  every  case  he  has  justified  the  expectations  of  his 
teacher.  He  is  now  a  healthy  boy,  with  a  boy's  natural  curiosity, 
with  good  manners,  good  temper,  with  no  more  than  the  average 
nervousness,  and  with  every  prospect  of  taking  his  proper  place 
in  society  and  developing  into  an  efficient  and  moral  citizen. 

The  case  described  is  typical  of  the  work  done  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic.  The  home,  public  school,  special  school,  and  Juve- 
nile Court  with  its  system  of  probation,  each  working  indepen- 
dently, had  failed.  The  Psychological  Clinic,  performing  the 
function  of  clearing  house  in  relation  to  its  allied  agencies,  was 
able  to  ameliorate  the  condition.  In  this  case  the  Clinic  came  in 
contact  with  the  home  through  a  skilled  social  worker,  who  gave 
advice  to  the  parents  and  information  concerning  various  kinds  of 
schools.  It  touched  the  public  schools  and  special  schools  through 
the  teacher  and  principal  who  first  had  trouble  with  this  boy  and 
were  compelled  at  times  to  suspend  him.  To  them  it  furnished 
information  concerning  the  cause  of  the  boy's  bad  conduct  which 
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may  prove  helpful  iu  future  cases.  The  Juvenile  Court,  through 
its  probation  officer,  turned  to  the  Clinic  for  information  concern- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  this  boy  with  special  reference  to  his 
moral  resix)usibility,  for  in  such  a  case  of  delinquency  the  first 
question  of  importance  is  whether  the  child  is  a  moral  imbecile 
and  should  be  placed  in  some  institution  for  life,  or  whether  he  is 
merely  bad  and  in  need  of  certain  disciplinary  and  reformatory 
measures.  The  various  medical  departments  through  their  clinics, 
and  the  Dental  Department  gave  their  contributions  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem ;  but,  without  some  one  to  see  that  the  boy 
visited  these  clinics,  their  effects  would  not  have  reached  him. 
Finally,  when  the  physical  defects  had  been  removed,  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic  was  brought  in  direct  communication  with  a  number 
of  private  schools  and  institutions. 

Cases  of  this  kind  illustrate  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
Psychological  Clinic  and  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  its  existence. 
No  other  institution  for  the  welfare  of  children  can  take  so  com- 
prehensive and  intelligent  an  interest  in  each  individual  boy  or 
girl  and  at  the  same  time  bring  so  many  agencies  to  bear  upon 
the  case.  Sociologically  considered,  its  chief  function  is  in  corre- 
lating these  various  agencies  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
children. 


A  FIKST  LESSON  IN  THRIFT. 

By  Horace  Ellis, 
President  of  Vincennes  University,  Indiana. 

The  first  step  in  a  psychological  experiment  of  more  than 
passing  interest  has  just  been  completed  bj  a  leading  merchant  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  Mr.  Jacob  Gimbel — a  man  much  given  to 
philanthropy  and  other  work  demanding  a  wholesome  public  spirit. 
Wishing  to  satisfy  himself  upon  one  psychic  trait  of  neglected 
boys — the  depth  of  their  interest  in  the  future — he  employed  a 
novel  and  valuable  means  to  furnish  him  data  for  an  attempt  at 
solving  the  problem.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Gimbel  wished  to  teach 
the  boys  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  husbanding  their  small  earnings ; 
at  the  same  time  he  sought  to  note  anything  else  which  might 
assist  him  in  understanding  boy-nature  better. 

Calling  upon  the  public  school  principals,  he  explained  to 
them  his  plan,  which  was  simply  this :  he  desired  the  schools  to 
furnish  him  with  a  group  of  fifty  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  nine 
to  twelve,  from  that  stratum  of  society  commonly  regarded  as 
shiftless,  each  boy  bearing  the  impress  of  neglect.  To  each  one 
of  these  boys  he  proposed  to  give  a  bank-book,  made  out  regularly 
in  the  boy's  name,  containing  a  deposit  entry  of  one  dollar.  The 
boys  were  to  be  encouraged  to  save  their  pennies — those  which  go 
so  easily  to  the  slot  machines,  the  cheap  theatre,  the  candy  shop — 
and  deposit  them  in  the  bank  each  Saturday  afternoon  for  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  if  any  boy  had  deposited  as  much 
as  one  dollar,  he  was  to  receive  his  own  deposit  together  with  the 
dollar  which  Mr.  Gimbel  had  placed  to  his  credit.  If  any  boy 
had  saved  more  than  one  dollar,  such  an  one  should  receive  all  of 
his  savings,  the  original  dollar,  and  also  three  per  cent  interest 
upon  the  whole  amount. 

Arrangements  were  entered  into  with  the  Citizens'  Trust 
Company  under  the  terms  of  which  the  company  was  to  receive 
from  the  boys,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  any  and  all  sums  down  to 
one  cent  they  might  bring  in.  President  W.  H.  Vollmer  and 
Cashier  Weisert  of  the  Trust  Company  gave  the  project  their 
hearty  approval. 
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On  the  last  Saturday  afternoon  of  January,  1909,  the  lad8 
assembled  in  the  rear  room  of  the  bank — four  more  boys  than  the 
original  number  provided  for — tifty-four  in  all.  The  assemblage 
was  interesting  in  the  extreme — to  the  sociologist,  the  psycholo- 
gist, the  religionist,  the  financier.  To  ^Ir.  Gimbel,  however,  who 
looks  deeply  into  questions,  the  gathering  was  assuring.  Beneath 
the  manifest  lack  of  seriousness  among  the  lads,  the  noticeable 
"kid"  hilarity  in  fact,  he  saw  a  deep-seated  determination  in  the 
faces  of  most  of  these  boys  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  new  situation 
in  which  they  were  the  chief  actoi*s.  It  api)eared  to  him  that  this 
lot  of  boys  was  genuinely  anxious  to  ascertain  how  much  of  benefit, 
if  any,  the  strange  plan  offered  them,  and  then  appropriate  it. 
It  was  just  such  a  "bunch"  as  he  wished. 

Short  addresses — no  sermonizing — were  made  by  Mr.  Gimbel, 
Mr.  Vollmer,  and  the  writer,  during  which  time  the  boys  gave 
that  respectful  attention  all  boys  lend  when  under  a  strange  envi- 
ronment. After  the  talks.  Cashier  Weisert  explained  in  complete 
detail  just  what  the  bank  expected  of  them — to  come  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  to  try  to  bring  in  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents  each 
week  but  not  to  fail  to  bring  in  smaller  sums,  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  owning  a  bank  account  as  truly  as  do  the  business 
men  of  Main  Street.  This  done,  the  bank-books  were  handed  out 
and  the  boys  excused. 

The  material  results  of  the  year's  experiment  are  easily  sum- 
marized, as  follows : 

Boys  given   books    54 

"      withdrawn    4 

"     saving   nothing    17 

less  than  $1.00  5 

more  than  $1.00 32 

Largest  amount  saved  by  one  boy $13.50 

Total  amount  saved  by  37  boys $1G1.16 

Sickness,  removal,  and  other  good  reasons  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  the  four.  Contrary  to  the  popular  notion  which  cata- 
logues such  boys  among  those  who  care  only  for  their  present  needs, 
the  facts  presented  by  this  experiment  seem  to  point  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  Two  thirds  of  these  neglected  boys  manifested, 
from  the  start,  a  commendable  interest  in  making  a  good  showing 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Theirs  was  not  that  fleeting  interest  so 
commonly  sho^vn  by  boys,  but  a  dignified  effort,  devoid  of  display 
and  false  motive.  The  young  woman  cashier  who  received  the 
boys'  savings  re}X)rted  many  sayings  of  these  boys  as  they  met  her 
each  Saturday: 
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"Well,  that  makes cents." 

"I  shall  have  more  than  a  dollar  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

''I'm  glad  Mr.  Ginibel  gave  me  a  chance." 

"I  wish  I  could  have  had  this  chance  last  year  for  I  earned 
more  last  year  than  I  can  this,"  and  so  on. 

The  facts  appear  also  to  warrant  the  religionist  in  believing 
that  there  is  good  soil  in  these  boys'  hearts  in  which  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  industry,  honesty,  fidelity,  humanity. 

One  immediate  result  of  interest  to  the  business  man  was  the 
lesson  now  first  learned  by  the  boys  that  money  makes  money, — 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "interest"  in  business.  Mr.  Gimbel's 
most  difficult  task  in  closing  the  year's  accounts  consisted  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  the  boys  that  they  were  entitled  to  more  money  than 
they  had  saved,  as  interest  on  the  desposit.  Some  of  them  declined 
steadfastly  to  receive  this  added  amount  at  first,  believing  they 
were  not  entitled  to  it.  But  their  faces  beamed  when  they  finally 
appreciated  the  fact  that  money  as  well  as  labor  earns  money. 

Mr.  Gimbel  was  so  pleased  with  the  results  as  a  whole  that 
he  has  organized  a  new  class  of  one  hundred  for  the  year  1910. 
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27te  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.     By  Jane  Addams.     New 
York.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910. 

"The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets"  is  the  title  of  the 
inspiring  little  volume  which  the  well  known  leader  among  social 
workers.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  has  given  to  us  this  month.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  gift,  because  it  brings  us  knowledge  of  facts  and  conditions, 
not  in  the  raw,  but  digested,  thought  out,  balanceil,  and  illumined  by 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  great-hearted  lover  of  humanity,  whose  experi- 
ence not  only  in  observing  but  in  combating  and  ameliorating  the  ghastly 
horrors  of  our  city  slums,  is  unequalled.  Miss  Addams  is  an  optimist 
in  the  sanest  sense  of  the  word,  and  she  is  a  philosopher  in  the  most 
human  sense  of  tliat  term. 

Her  tirst  chapter  is  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  motive  powers 
of  the  young  in  their  relation  to  the  present  complicated  industrial  and 
social  conditions  of  the  poor  in  our  large  cities.  As  she  says,  "One 
generation  after  another  has  depended  upon  its  young  to  equip  it  with 
gaiety  and  enthusiasm,  to  persuade  it  that  living  is  a  pleasure,  until 
men  everywhere  have  anxiously  provided  channels  through  which  this 
wine  of  life  may  flow  and  be  preserved  for  their  delight."  The  classical, 
the  Greek,  the  mediivval  city,  all  made  such  provisions,  "only  in  the 
modern  city  have  men  concluded  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
municipality  to  provide  for  this  insatiable  desire  for  play."  And  yet, 
as  Miss  Addams  goes  on  to  prove,  the  physical  and  industrial  conditions 
in  the  modern  city  make  such  provision  more  necessary  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  civilized  man.  "The  stupid  experiment  of  organizing 
work  and  failing  to  organize  play  has,  of  course,  brought  about  a  fine 
revenge."  Not  only  do  the  natural  instincts  of  youth  become  malignant 
and  distorted,  but  an  unscrupulous  band  of  men  and  even  women  are 
engaged  in  making  illicit  profit  out  of  unguarded  youth.  "Gin  palaces," 
dance  halls,  "places,"  the  innumerable  vile  shows,  cocaine  and  opium 
dealing  are  some  of  the  shocking  results.  Miss  Addams  cites  many 
instances  and  tells  many  a  story  to  point  her  moral  and  adorn  her  tale, 
and  these  are  rendered  more  effective  by  the  charm,  simplicity,  and 
humor  of  her  style. 

Following  the  first  general  analysis  are  chapters  dealing  successively 
with  the  primal  emotions  and  instincts  of  the  young,  contrasting  the 
sorrowful  end  to  which  they  often  lead  with  the  possible  results  if  the 
right  outlets  and  influence  are  obtainable.  The  sex  impulse  which 
should  be  the  foundation  of  the  home;  the  thirst  for  adventure,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  creative  ambition  in  many  instances;  idealism  and 
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imagination;  the  rebellion  against  the  monotony  and  dulness  of  special- 
ized industrialism; — these  are  the  chief  topics. 

Miss  Addams'  love  of  human  nature,  her  power  of  seeing  the  lovable 
and  beautiful  in  the  seemingly  sordid  and  degraded,  and  the  hope  for 
the  future  which  she  draws  even  from  the  pitiful  records  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  are  truly  inspiring,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  the  community's 
sense  of  responsibility  should  not  be  more  fully  awakened  to  the  oppor- 
tunity presented. 

Those  instances  where  work  is  being  done,  such  as  the  Children's 
Theatre  in  New  York,  the  opening  of  public  schools  as  amusement 
places,  and  the  playgrounds,  are  encouraging  signs  of  the  gradual 
enlightenment  of  public  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  great  need  of  such 
work  is  shown  by  a  single  Philadelphia  experiment,  where  one  of  the 
settlements  oijcned  a  dance  hall  and  was  so  successful  that  in  a  short 
time  two  saloons  were  obliged  to  close  from  want  of  patronage. 

Miss  Addams'  last  chapter,  "The  Thirst  for  Kighteousness,"  is  a 
most  eloquent  one.  She  lays  stress  on  the  aspirations  toward  good  in 
the  young  of  all  classes.  This  tremendous  force  should  and  can  uplift 
the  race.  She  appeals  to  the  spiritually  minded  of  all  religions,  all  pro- 
fessions, to  help  in  the  work,  to  create  so  strong  and  widespread  a  public 
demand  for  legitimate  wholesome  recreation  for  the  young  in  our  large 
cities,  that  even  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  municipal  government 
may  be  driven  to  grind  out  the  necessary  laws,  ordinances,  and  appro- 
priations. Miss  Addams  closes  by  putting  the  following  alternatives 
before  us, — "We  may  either  smother  the  divine  fire  of  youth,  oi"  we  may 
feed  it.  We  may  either  stand  stupidly  staring  as  it  sinks  into  a  murky 
fire  of  crime  and  flares  into  the  intermittent  blaze  of  folly  or  we  may 
tend  it  into  a  lambent  flame  with  power  to  make  clean  and  bright  our 
dingy  city  streets."  M.  G.  F. 


The  Care  of  the  Child.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Chance.    Philadelphia:     The 
Penn  Publishing  Co.,  1910. 

As  the  author  states  in  her  brief  and  modest  preface,  the  book  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  medical  advice,  but  is  "designed  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  the  average  mother  to  solve  her  daily  problems." 
Certainly  if  practical  knowledge  simply  told  and  covering,  it  would  seem, 
every  possible  contingency,  can  aid  a  mother,  no  nursery  should  be 
complete  without  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Chance's  book. 

From  the  first  practical  chapter  on  preparing  for  the  baby's  advent, 
to  those  on  bathing,  feeding,  and  dressing  the  infant,  nursing  him  in 
sickness  and  guarding  him  in  health,  no  essential  detail  seems  to  have 
been  omitted. 
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As  for  Mrs.  Chance's  advice  concerning  bad  habits  in  children,  we 
can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  carefully  read,  digested,  and  acted  upon 
by  mothers  in  general.  Should  the  wisdom  therein  contained  become 
generally  popular,  many  a  spinster  or  bachelor,  who  at  present  experi- 
ences a  slight  sinking  of  the  heart  at  the  prosiwct  of  visiting  married 
friends  or  relatives,  may  at  no  distant  date  pack  and  be  off  in  high  spirits 
and  with  only  pleasant  anticipations. 

When  Mrs.  Chance  says  that  "one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  a 
mother  to  undorstjind  is  the  existence  in  her  child  of  characteristics 
fundanK'ntiilly  different  from  her  own";  and  again,  "Every  child  has  a 
right  to  individual  development,  no  matter  how  contrary  to  the  parental 
desire  that  development  may  be,"  she  strikes  the  modern,  the  progressive 
note  in  parenthood,  one  which  is  likely,  if  anything  can,  to  bridge  the 
inevitable  chasm  between  one  generation  and  the  next. 

E.  R.  W. 
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Are  the  Schools  Responsute  for  Retardation? 

In  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Schools  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Superintendent 
H.  G.  Misaimer  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  the  question  of  retardation. 
The  faults  discovered  in  his  investigations,  as  well  as  his  comment 
upon  them,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of  this  complex 
problem.    He  says  in  part: 

"Retardation  in  the  grades,  on  the  above  figures  for  the  year  1908, 
was  36  per  cent  for  the  boys,  28  per  cent  for  the  girls,  and  32  per  cent 
for  the  entire  grade  enrolment. 

"For  the  year  1909  the  retardation  for  the  boys  was  44  per  cent, 
for  the  girls  35  jxjr  cent,  and  for  all  39  per  cent. 

"This  is  a  large  percentage  of  retardation  and  there  are  two  things 
about  it  that  are  noticeable: 

"First.  The  boys  show  in  Erie,  as  in  all  cities,  greater  retardation 
than  the  girls.  The  boy  mind,  in  other  words,  is  of  slower  development 
than  the  girl  mind. 

"Second.  The  retardation  is  greater  in  the  upper  grades.  In  the 
primary  grades  it  runs  from  16  per  cent  in  the  first  grade  to  37  per 
cent  in  the  third  grade.  In  the  upper  grades  it  shows  53  per  cent  for 
the  fourth  grade,  60  per  cent  for  the  fifth  grade,  55  per  cent  for  the 
sixth  grade,  and  45  per  cent  for  the  seventh  grade. 

"A  certain  proportion  of  this  retardation  is  undoubtedly  blamable, 
and  can  and  should  be  overcome  by  closer  and  stronger  supervision. 
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by  reducing  irregularities  of  attendance,  by  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  law,  by  greater  improvement  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, by  the  elimination  of  teachers  who  cannot  improve,  by  the  use  of 
the  latest  and  best  text-books  obtainable,  and  by  provisions  for  the 
special  teaching  of  those  pupils  who  are  mentally  deficient. 

"No  pupil  in  our  schools  of  regular  attendance  and  normal  capacity 
stays  in  one  grade  for  two  years,  or  three  years,  or  four  years.  Pupils 
of  normal  capacity  and  attendance  go  through  on  time.  We  have  no 
record  even  of  pupils  of  irregular  attendance  staying  in  one  grade  two 
years,  or  three  years,  or  four  years.  Mental  defectives  may  do  so,  but 
their  place  is  not  in  the  public  school  at  all. 

"The  underlying  principle  of  all  school  training  should  be  the 
recognition  of  the  individual  capacity  of  each  pupil.  No  pupil  in 
any  grade  of  our  public  schools  shovild  be  kept  marking  time  for  those 
of  less  capacity  to  catch  up.  Machine  promotion  at  regular  intervals 
of  the  bright,  the  average,  the  slow,  the  dull  pupils,  all  at  one  time 
and  all  together,  kills  all  life  and  elasticity  in  a  city  school  system. 

"Blamable  retardation  or  repeating,  if  any,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  sensible  provision  for'  giving  pupils  the  opportunity  to  go 
ahead  according  to  their  individual  capacities.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  very  little  such  retardation  outside  of  this  failure  to  provide 
for  such  promotion.  The  retardation  talked  about  in  educational 
conventions,  as  revealed  by  the  scrutiny  of  school  statistics  by  the 
special  agents  of  school  inquiries  and  ex-commissioners  of  education 
in  some  of  oui*  extra-constitutional  colonial  dependencies,  is  not  retarda- 
tion at  all,  but  slow  progress  through  the  grades  of  a  large  percentage 
of  pupils,  due  to  natural  conditions,  for  which  the  schools  and  teachers 
are  about  as  responsible  as  they  are  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides, 
or  the  picture  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 

"Permit  me  to  recite  some  conditions  of  slow  progress  beyond  the 
control  of  schools,  or  teachers: 

"First.  Where  does  the  responsibility  rest  for  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  in  every  class  in  the  schools  there  are  always  some  pupils 
who  are  below  the  normal  in  capacity,  or  ar'e  confessedly  dull  and  slow, 
and  naturally  require  more  time  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade?  The 
Creator  of  all  things,  alone,  and  only  He  can  be  held  responsible. 

"Second.  Is  the  school  responsible  for  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  produce  the  poverty  that  keeps  children  out  of  school 
foi*  the  want  of  necesary  clothing  and  shoes,  or  compel  many  to  work 
out  of  school  hours  to  help  to  support  the  family,  and  so  cause  poor 
lessons,   and  slower  progress   in   school? 

"Third.  Is  the  school  responsible  for  irregularities  of  attendance 
caused  by  sickness  and  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
schooling  under  the  vexatious  enforcement  of  superficial  regulations  of 
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a  state  bonrd  of  health,  which  every  year  causes  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  Bchool  children  to  lose,  on  the  averagre,  nearly  two  months'  school- 
ing because  the  bnby  or  some  child  in  the  house  has  the  measles,  the 
mumps,  or  the  chicken-pox? 

"Fourth.  Irregular  attendance  caused  by  a  lax  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  law  or  the  retention  of  poor  teachers  as  factors  of  retar- 
dation may  be  chargeable  to  the  school  system,  but  the  remedy  therefor 
does  not  lie  with  the  school  but  with  the  school  board  upon  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  for  the  manner  of  enforcing  the  law  and  for  the 
reappointment  of  inefficient  teachers. 

"Fifth.  Can  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  caused  by  resigna- 
tion, or  sickness,  in  the  teaching  force;  can  the  transfer  of  pupils  from 
a  country,  or  parochial,  to  a  public  school;  can  a  change  of  teachers 
caused  by  a  change  of  residence,  and  change  of  school  district;  can  all 
these  things  affecting  hundreds  of  children  in  every  city  school  dis- 
trict, and  naturally  causing  slow  progress  in  their  studies,  be  charge- 
able to  the  schools? 

"Sixth.  Can  the  fact  that  a  city  has  hundreds  of  foreign-speaking 
children  in  the  public  schools,  who  have  to  learn  English  first,  and  take 
twice  as  long  to  finish  a  grade  as  American  children;  can  (the  statistics 
men  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  that  be  chargeable  to  the  schools 
as  blamable  retardation? 

"These  foreign-spenking  children  rarely  go  through  the  grades. 
Their  main  object  is  to  learn  English,  to  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to 
figure  a  little,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  when  they  may  go  to 
work,  they  stop  school.  We  have  every  year  in  Erie,  as  the  tables  show, 
quite  a  number  of  foreigners  of  mature  age,  who  come  into  the  lower 
grades  just  to  learn  to  read  English.  These  pupils  figure,  of  course, 
in  the  matter  of  retardation,  but  it  surely  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
termed  retardation  at  all. 

"Seventh.  Can  the  compulsory  act,  permitting  children  to  enter 
school  as  late  as  eight  years,  be  chargeable  to  the  schools  as  retardation 
when  such  children  are  sixteen  before  they  finish  the  grades? 

"Eighth.  Can  the  loss  of  lessons  caused  by  parents  calling  children 
out  of  school  to  run  errands,  or  keeping  them  out  of  school  every  half 
day  or  so  to  mind  the  baby,  be  chargeable  to  the  schools? 

"Ninth.  Can  the  adenoid  afflictions  of  many  pupils;  can  defects 
of  vision  and  hearing,  and  other  physical  disorders  in  hundreds  of 
others,  inevitably  resulting  in  slow  progress,  be  chargablc  to  the  schools, 
as  blamable  retardation? 

"Tenth.  Can  the  presence  of  mentally  defective  children  in  tlie 
schools  who  are  a  burden  upon  the  teacher;  whose  parents  will  not  put 
them  into  the  institutions  provided  for  such  children,  and  for  whom 
Bchool  boards  generally  do  not  provide  special  schools,  or  whom  they  do 
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not  exclude  from  school,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  children  of 
taxpayers,  can  the  failufe  to  advance  such  pupils  be  justly  called  retai^ 
dation  ? 

"Eleventh.  In  conclusion,  one  reason  quite  generally  prevalent,  of 
retardation  in  the  schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  parents  do  not 
wish  their  children  to  study  at  home.  Social  conditions  have  so  gen- 
erally changed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  that,  though  it  was  once 
considered  a  wholesome  thing  for  the  children  to  stay  at  home  nights 
and  get  their  lessons,  it  is  now  considered  too  injurious  to  theif  health, 
and  they  must  not  have  their  growing  activities  and  desire  for  play 
restrained  by  too  much  confinement.  The  public  playgrounds,  the 
nickel  shows,  the  children's  parties,  the  boys'  clubs — the  forerunners 
of  the  men's  clubs — and  other  innocent  resorts  monopolize  the  atten- 
tion of  many  youngsters  out  of  school,  and  at  night,  and  are  all  con- 
sidered necessary  to  their  development,  morally,  spiritually  and  phy- 
sically, while  the  confinement  at  home  to  get  their  lessons  is  quite 
hurtful,  and  may  produce  nervous  collapse  from  over-study. 

"Of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  High  School  in  June,  1909,  about 
39  per  cent  finished  the  grades  in  seven  years  and  less;  38  per  cent  fin- 
ished in  eight,  and  23  per  cent  finished  in  nine  years  and  over.  That  is, 
77  per  cent  finished  on  normal  time  or  less,  and  23  per  cent  ran  over- 
time from  two  to  nine  months. 

"When  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  retardation  of  these  pupils, 
who  comprise  the  23  per  cent,  we  find  that  sickness,  poor  health,  late 
entry  into  school,  changing  schools  by  change  of  residence  fr'om  one 
city  to  another,  lack  of  capacity,  slow  mental  development,  poverty 
compelling  many  to  work  their  way  through  school,  cover  each  and 
every  case  of  such  retardation.  These  are  legitimate  reasons  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  either  school  or  teacher,  and  such  pupils  have  a 
positive,  moral  right  to  more  time  to  do  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
such  retardation  is  reasonable,  fair,  just,  praiseworthy,  right,  and 
wholesome.  The  money  it  costs  the  taxpayers  to  permit  such  pupils  to 
repeat  is  not  wasteful  expenditure  at  all,  but  is  money  well  spent,  and 
in  the  highest  interests  of  the  community." 

The  readers  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  may  well  feel  that  the 
writer  has  done  too  much  honor  to  one  or  two  students  of  the  subject, 
in  signaling  them  out  and  ignoring  the  contributions  of  Cornman, 
Bryan,  Neal,  Greenwood,  and  others.  He  does  a  service  in  pointing 
out  that  the  causes  of  retardation  are  largely  of  a  social  character,  and 
must  be  sought  in  conditions  outside  of  the  schools  and  their  adminis- 
tration. This  aspect  of  the  case  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  other 
writers,  but  has  perhaps  not  been  so  forcibly  expressed  by  them.  It  is 
clear  that  while  we  have  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  general  causes 
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underlying  retardation,  we  are  still  very  far  from  any  exact  notions 
as  to  their  relative  importance.  Until  we  gain  this  information  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  remedial  measures  cannot  be  formulated,  nor 
can  we  form  any  idea  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  any  single  measure 
which  may  seem  obvious.  If  in  certain  parts  of  the  report  cited, 
one  gains  the  impression  that  the  writer  believes  retardation  to  be 
whiilly  inevitable,  this  is  counteracted  by  other  passages  when  it  is  con- 
ceded that  some,  if  only  a  small  part,  of  the  retardation  could  be 
ob\'iated. 
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HEALTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUPERVISION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

By  George  L.  Leslie, 

Director  in  Charge  of  Psychological  Clinic  and  Development  Work, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"When  the  recent  legislature  of  California  passed  a  law^  estab- 
lishing Health  and  Development  Supervision  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  the  term  "Health  and  Development  Supervision"  was 
chosen  instead  of  "Medical  Supervision,"  or  "School  Hygiene," 
because  that  term  expressed  most  clearly  the  purpose  of  the 
work  in  the  schools.  The  California  law  authorizes  boards  of 
education  or  boards  of  school  trustees : 

(1)  To  establish  annual  physical  examinations  of  school 
pupils,  with  a  follow-up  sei'vice  to  secure  the  correction  of  defective 
development,  thus  maintaining  continuous  supervision  of  the 
health  and  growth  of  children  and  youths. 

(2)  To  require  physical  examination  of  all  candidates  for 
teachers'  positions  in  the  public  schools,  to  determine  their  vitality 
and  efficiency;  to  make  such  further  ejcamination  of  teachers  as 
may  be  advisable  to  determine  their  continued  fitness  for  work; 
and  to  determine  what  amount  of  work  shall  be  required  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  schools,  consistent  with  efficiency  and  con- 
tinued service. 

(3)  To  adjust  school  activities  to  health  and  growth  needs 
and  development  processes  of  pupils. 

(4)  To  study  mental  retardation  and  deviation  of  pupils  in 
the  schools. 

(5)  To  exercise  expert  sanitary  supervision. 

(6)  To  organize  a  corps  of  educators,  experts  in  physiology, 

*The  complete  text  of  this  law  was  published  in  The  Psychological  Cliwic, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  June,  1909,  p.  117. 
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hygiene,  and  practical  psychology,  who  can  skilfully  diagnose 
defective  growth  and  development,  and  take  more  intelligent  steps 
to  conserve  children  and  youths.  The  law  provides  for  the  co- 
operation of  this  class  of  educators  vn\h.  skilled  physicians. 

(7)  The  law  by  imi)lieation  leaves  to  city  boards  of  health 
all  matters  pertaining  to  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  as  a 
matter  of  public  health.  It  implies  the  close  cooperation  of  boards 
of  health  and  education. 

The  law  is  permissive,  not  mandatory.  Undoubtedly  the  next 
legislature  will  make  this  law  compulsory,  and  add  whatever 
amendment  two  years  of  practical  application  of  the  law  may 
show  to  be  adWsable.  It  was  intentionally  made  permissive  in 
order  that  an  educational  period  should  precede  its  compulsory 
enactment.  The  state  laws  of  this  character  thus  far  enacted  are 
more  or  less  excellent,  and  experience  in  their  application  will 
sooner  or  later  demonstrate  what  provisions  are  most  helpful.  The 
California  law  emphasizes  the  need  of  this  work  and  gives  power 
to  accomplish  it. 

The  physical  examinations  specified  are  complete  or  may  be 
made  complete.  A  skilled  and  careful  examiner  is  not  restricted, 
but  is  left  free  to  uncover  any  and  all  causes  which  interfere 
with  the  health,  gro\vth,  and  efficiency  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

That  these  examinations  should  be  given  in  all  schools  under 
the  control  of  boards  of  education,  is  self-evident.  To  establish 
them  simply  requires  time  and  the  education  of  the  public.  While 
an  annual  examination  is  advisable  and  safficient  for  the  majority 
of  pupils,  yet  in  many  cases  these  examinations  need  to  be  more 
frequent,  and  in  other   instances  may  be  less  sa 

The  department  carrying  on  this  work  in  California  is  given 
the  power  not  only  to  examine  and  diagnose,  but  also  to  adjust 
school  activities  to  health  and  growth  needs  and  to  development 
processes.  This  adjustment  should  be  a  part  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  teacliing  force;  but  as  schools  are  generally  conducted, 
the  adjustment  is  either  most  unskilfully  made,  or  not  made  at  all. 
Educational  work  has  been  done  too  largely  Avith  the  p^irpose  of 
conveying  information,  and  not  of  developing  the  pupils.  There 
is  very  great  need  of  placing  the  supen'^ision  of  such  adjustment 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  experts,  who  \y\\\  help  the  schools  to  be 
more  nearly  equal  to  the  oversight  of  growing  children  and  youths. 

It  is  agreed  by  everyone  that  health  and  growth  examina- 
tions of  pupils,  wherever  they  have  been  well  conducted,  have 
shoAvn  the  presence  of  many  pathological  conditions  of  develop- 
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ment,  both  in  activities  and  in  environment,  which  deplete  the 
health,  growth,  and  vigor  of  children  and  youths,  making  easy 
the  destructive  work  of  the  microbes  of  disease,  and  bringing  about 
more  or  less  inefficiency  and  degeneracy  in  adult  life. 

To  quote  from  a  paper  by  Mr,  George  E,  Johnson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Playground  Association  of  Pittsburgh,^ 

"It  would  take  four  disasters  like  that  at  Cleveland  every 
school  day  in  the  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  death  among 
school  children  of  our  land.  .  .  .  And  this  loss,  inconceivably 
great  as  it  is,  is  largely  within  our  power  to  prevent." 

"More  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  born  into  the  world 
die  before  they  have  reached  man's  estate;  and  seventy  per  cent 
of  school  children  suffer  some  physical  handicap,  more  or  less 
serious,  at  the  very  threshold  of  life's  opportunities." 

"It  is  not  the  death  rate  during  the  school  age,  however  great 
or  small,  that  is  the  significant  thing  for  us.  The  significant 
thing  is  whether  in  these  years  of  Nature's  smiles,  strength  or 
weakness  is  being  laid  by  for  future  years." 

What  the  schools  are  doing  to  conserve  the  efficiency  of  school 
children  who  in  a  few  years  will  become  adult  citizens,  may  be 
judged  from  Mr.  Ayres'  discussion  of  "repeaters"  in  fifty-five 
American  cities,^  in  which  he  shows  that  out  of  1,900,000  pupils, 
300,000  are  passing  through  a  grade  for  the  second,  third,  or  even 
fourth  time,  at  a  total  cost  of  $14,000,000  annually,  an  expendi- 
ture which  is  largely  wasteful.  One  may  well  add  to  this  report 
that  while  repetition,  elimination,  and  retardation  are  good  barom- 
eters of  school  efficiency,  they  do  not  measure  at  all  the  failure 
of  the  schools  to  bring  the  health  and  vigor  and  efficiency  of  youth 
to  a  possible  maximum.  These  conditions  are  too  serious  to  be 
ignored  in  the  future  work  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  physical  defects  alone  which  cause  all  the  retardation 
exhibited  by  pupils  in  the  schools.  A  more  far-reaching  cause  is 
the  wrong  adjustment  of  school  work  to  health  and  growth  needs 
and  to  development  processes.  Physical  and  mental  activities  Eire 
poorly  proportioned,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  motor  exer- 
cise and  sense  training  to  develop  normally  the  nen^ous  centers. 

Special  development  periods  are  little  heeded.  Our  system 
of  education  does  not  take  into  adequate  account  the  inherited 
powers  and  tendencies  of  pupils.     Nascent  periods,  Nature's  devel- 


*Thb  Psychological  Clinic,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  March,  1909,  p.  14. 
•Avres,  Leonard  P.     The  Movep  Cost  of  the  Repeater.     The  Psychological 
Clinic^  Volume  III,  No.  2,  April,  1909,  p.  49. 
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opnient  opportunities,  are  neglected.  Physiological  age,  upon 
which  weight,  height,  strengtli,  endurance,  and  scholarship  pri- 
marily de})end,  is  largely  disregarded  by  our  educational  pro- 
gramme, which  takes  into  consideration  chronological  age  solely. 
In  most  high  schools  the  pupils  are  treated  most  unintelligently  at 
the  age  of  puberty  in  the  adjustment  of  school  work  to  their 
physical  and  mental  endurance.  At  a  time  when  physical  and 
functional  development  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  pupil,  the 
high  schools  draw  too  largely  upon  the  strength  and  vitality 
reserved  by  Nature  for  growth,  and  apply  it  to  forced  intellectual 
advancement.  By  this  short-sighted  course  of  action  they  limit 
the  future  intellectual  and  moral  possibilities  of  many  young  lives. 
Pupils  who  have  inherited  tendencies  to  weakness  are  too  little 
g\iarded  at  transition  periods,  when  any  undue  stress  and  strain 
may  bring  disaster.  The  largo  amount  of  juvenile  crime  and 
insanity  w^hicli  makes  its  appearance  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  is  full  of  significance  to  educators. 

From  the  standpoint  of  building  a  sound  nervous  system, 
pupils  are  not  treated  with  sufficient  intelligence  by  the  schools. 
It  makes  no  practical  difference  whether  the  pupil  knows  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  of  the  informational  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum. It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  the  school 
activities  are  building  a  sound  nen^ous  system  and  a  normal  mind, 
whether  the  routine  of  home  and  school  is  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  best  possible  development  in  youth  and  prepare  for  the  highest 
efficiency  in  adult  life.  When  we  do  this  well,  we  will  not  only 
attend  to  defective  physical  development,  but  will  adapt  physical 
and  mental  activities  to  meet  development  needs. 

In  order  that  the  schools  may  be  equal  to  their  opportunity 
to  "grow"  boys  and  girls  intelligently,  educators  must  be  trained 
to  make  careful  physical  examinations  and  such  mental  examina- 
tions and  tests  as  may  be  practical,  utilizing  the  results  of  these 
examinations  for  their  guidance  in  a  more  intelligent  handling  of 
the  pupils. 

The  services  of  skilled  physicians  arc,  of  course,  most  valu- 
able in  the  schools,  and  can  be  made  still  more  effective  by  the  co- 
operation of  trained  educators,  "\^^^y  should  a  physician,  whose 
work  necessitates  the  highest  skill  in  surgery  and  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  where  life  and  death  hang  in  the  balance,  be  expected 
to  spend  his  entire  time  in  making  physical  examinations  at  school, 
when  in  fact  a  large  part  of  his  technical  knowledge  is  needed 
only  in  special  phases  of  the  work  and  in  special  cases?     It  may 
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be  held  that  this  is  a  field  of  prophylaxis  in  medicine.  It  is  also 
a  field  of  prophylaxis  in  education,  and  is  common  to  education, 
sociology,  and  medicine. 

It  would  be  far  more  economical  of  human  effort  for  educa- 
tors skilled  in  this  work  to  occupy  this  field  jointly  with  physi- 
cians, the  latter  taking  charge  of  special  cases  where  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  disease  is  called  for,  and  the  educators 
conducting  all  the  other  examinations  of  growth  and  development 
necessary  for  the  intelligent  treatment  of  children  and  youths. 

Educators  who  do  this  work  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
physical  and  mental  diagnosis,  in  physiology  and  applied  hygiene; 
and  in  clinical  psychology.  Such  training  would  not  necessarily 
lead  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  Indeed,  the  best  training  in  this  regard 
would  prepare,  not  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  for  the  prac- 
tice of  essential  and  vital  Avork  in  education.  To  this  end  special 
courses  of  training  at  universities  and  normal  schools  should  be 
inaugurated  which  will  meet  the  need  of  the  hour. 

It  is  often  contended  that  educators  can  not  acquire  the  skill 
essential  for  physical  and  mental  diagnosis  in  this  field  of  physi- 
ology, hygiene  and  practical  psychology,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  the  pedagogical  qualifications  of  an  educator.  Then  let 
those  educators  who  hold  such  views  take  for  all  time  a  position 
of  inferiority  to  physicians,  who  stand  ready  not  only  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  field,  but  also  at  the  same  time  to  render  their  ser- 
vices in  the  field  of  technical  medicine. 

Why  should  educators,  of  whom  the  public  has  a  right  to 
demand  skill  in  training  boys  and  girls,  be  largely  unequipped  in 
this  essential  branch  of  work  ?  Not  all  grade  teachers,  nor  all 
principals  and  even  superintendents,  may  be  able  with  the  infor- 
mational and  executive  work  required  of  them,  to  attain  to  special 
skill  in  this  larger  field, — the  field  of  child  psychology  in  its  most 
useful  form, — ^but  the  way  should  be  opened  to  those  who  choose 
to  develop  in  this  direction.  Until  this  ideal  state  of  affairs  is 
attained,  physicians  will  continue  to  occupy  this  field  in  the 
schools,  giving  such  help  and  time  as  may  be  practical  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers,  whose  ability,  however  great  in 
other  ways,  is  markedly  deficient  in  this  essential  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  certainly  important  that  educators  skilled  in  these 
matters  should  be  licensed  by  the  state,  with  the  same  legal  right 
of  examination  and  diagnosis  as  is  accorded  to  physicians,  so  that 
the  educator  and  the  physician  may  work  on  an  equal  footing  in 
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the  prevention  of  inefficiency  and  degeneracy  and  to  some  extent 
of  disease  also,  in  so  far  as  examinations  and  diagnoses  of  growth 
and  development  can  serve  this  end.  The  educator's  field  would 
be  the  hygiene  of  instruction  and  environment,  that  of  the  physi- 
cian surgery  and  the  expert  treatment  of  diseases. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  California  is  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  give  legal  recognition  to  this  function  of  the  skilled  educa- 
tor, thereby  extending  and  making  more  effective  tJie  work  of  ex- 
perts in  education,  and  bringing  about  a  heartier  cooperation  be- 
tween educators  and  physicians. 

The  third  clause  under  "purposes  of  health  and  development 
supen-ision"  in  the  California  law  provides  for  tlie  study  of  mental 
retardation  and  deviation  in  the  schools.  This  special  study  begins 
with  a  complete  physical  examination  of  the  retarded  pupil,  giving 
a  basis  upon  whicli  to  adjust  school  activities  to  the  health  and 
growth  needs  and  development  processes  of  the  individual  child. 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  school  room  is  a  psychological 
laboratory,  where  the  causes  of  retardation  and  degeneration  are 
to  be  found  and  remedied.  The  prevention  and  cure  of  retarda- 
tion and  degeneration  must  be  undertaken  by  the  teaching  force 
of  the  schools.  Much  of  the  sickness,  untimely  death,  defect, 
inefficiency,  and  degeneracy  in  the  world,  is  unquestionably  due 
to  unfortunate  inlieritanee,  but  childhood  is  a  period  of  latency  in 
which  hygienic  environment  and  hygienic  activity  can  overcome 
heredity  and  make  possible  a  useful  and  normal  adult  life. 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  the  schools  to  deal  skilfully  with  this 
problem,  and  to  educate  parents  to  cooperate  with  them  in  remov- 
ing the  barriers  to  normal  development  of  the  young.  By  the 
enactment  of  the  law  under  discussion  the  California  legislature 
has  emphasized  the  value  of  this  work. 

The  California  law  further  proWdes  for  all  work  generally 
included  in  sanitation,  for  expert  supervision  in  the  construction 
of  school  buildings,  etc.  In  the  wording  of  the  law  the  term 
"Health  and  Development  Supervision"  represents  a  broader  inter- 
pretation of  school  hygiene. 

The  law  throws  a  safeguard  around  the  work  by  requiring 
both  educators  and  physicians  to  take  out  health  and  development 
certificates.  These  certificates  are  issued  by  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  educators  who  hold  life  diplomas,  and  to  physicians  who 
are  authorized  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  Both  educators 
and  physicians  must  hold  in  addition  a  recommendation  of  special 
fitness,   issued   by  the   state   board   of  education.     Discretionary 
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power  lies  with  tlie  state  board  of  education,  upon  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  of  molding  the  type  of  men  and  women  who  shall 
conduct  the  work  specified  by  the  law  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  work  is  administrative  and  directive  for  all  departments 
of  education.  A  department  of  health  and  development  is  an 
administrative  body  essential  to  every  city  school  system.  For 
county  schools,  the  county  superintendent's  office  should  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  work.  When  the  law  becomes  mandatory,  as 
it  undoubtedly  will  in  a  few  years,  a  state  department  must  be 
organized  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  who  will  see  that  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Departments  of  health  and  development  have  been  established 
at  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Pomona,  Redlands, 
Hollywood,  Monrovia  and  probably  by  this  time  in  other  cities. 
It  is  but  fair  to  Los  Angeles  to  mention  that  the  enactment  of  the 
present  law  was  largely  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  educators  and 
physicians  who  make  up  the  department  in  tliis  city. 

A  special  course  of  training  for  educators  in  the  subjects 
indicated  in  this  paper  is  now  in  preparation  by  the  department  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Work  of  a 
similar  character  but  less  extensive,  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  and  also  by  the  Cumnock 
School  of  Expression  in  the  same  city,  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
but  not  for  the  training  of  expert  examiners. 

Stanford  University  is  ready  to  give  a  thorough  training  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  examiners,  and  the  State  University  of 
California  has  inaugurated  an  admirable  course  of  lectures  on 
school  hygiene. 

In  the  past,  while  universities  everywhere  have  been  offering 
courses  in  education,  in  psychology,  and  in  medicine,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  these  courses  have  not  been  organized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  adequate  training  for  practical  work  in  this  most 
vital  field  of  education.  The  work  of  universities  and  normal 
schools  must  be  recast  and  so  directed  as  to  turn  out  men  and 
women  who  are  competent  to  establish  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
growth  and  development  super\nsion. 


KETxVRDATlOX  AXD  ELIMIXATION  IN  GRADED  AND 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  G.  W.  Gayler, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Princeton,  Illinois. 

During  the  ^vinte^  of  1909  the  material  upon  which  this 
study  of  retardation  and  elimination  is  based  was  secured  from 
the  eleven  graded  systems  given  in  the  table  below,  and  from  139 
rural  schools  of  Bureau  County,  Illinois.  Blank  forms,  asking 
for  a  tabulation  of  the  age  and  grade  of  all  school  children  en- 
rolled in  the  different  systems,  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  and 
principals,  with  the  request  that  these  be  properly  filled  out  and 
returned  at  an  early  date.  The  data  from  the  Freeport  schools 
were  taken  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  superintendent  of 
those  schools.  These  same  blanks  were  sent  to  the  teachers  of  the 
rural  schools  of  Bureau  County  by  County  Superintendent  Claude 
B^o^^^^.  All  these  reports  were  submitted  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  for  tabulation  and  study,  after  which  the  whole  subject 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Illinois  Valley  Superintendents'  and 
and  Principals'  Round  Table  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

In  the  schools  from  which  this  material  was  collected  the 
legal  age  of  entrance  is  six  years.  Reports  from  the  superinten- 
dents in  charge  show  that  but  few  children  are  kept  out  of  school 
until  they  are  seven  years  old.  !More  often  parents  are  anxious 
to  have  their  children  in  school  before  six  years  of  age,  and  some- 
times considerable  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  secure  admission 
for  children  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  legal  ago. 

The  data  given  in  this  paper  are  all  based  upon  the  ages  of 
children  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  September, 
1908.  All  ages  were  always  given  in  years  and  months.  If  a 
child  enters  school  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  school  year  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  and  is  advanced  a  grade  each  year,  he 
should  be  in  the  second  grade  between  seven  and  eight,  the  third 
grade  between  eight  and  nine,  the  fourth  grade  between  nine  and 
ten,  the  fifth  grade  betv^-een  ten  and  eleven,  the  sixth  grade  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  the  seventh  grade  between  twelve  and  thirteen, 
the  eighth  grade  between  thirteen  and  fourteen.  Without  any 
loss  of  time  he  would  finish  the  elementary  course  of  eight  grades 
at  fourteen  years  of  age.    The^school  course  has  been  planned  with 
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this  idea  in  mind,  and  the  normal  child  can  complete  the  course  by 
the  time  he  is  fourteen  vears  old,  unless  there  is  some  serious 
handicap  which  impedes  his  progress. 

In  table  I  a  summary  of  all  data  cx^llected  from  the  eleven 
graded  schools  is  given.  Among  tlic  many  tilings  shown  in  this 
table  are  the  following: 

1.  There  were  reported  from  these  schools  8942  pupils  of 
which  number  3795,  or  42.44  per  cent  were  in  the  normal  grade, 
or  ahead  of  it,  and  5147,  or  57. 5 G  per  cent  were  behind  the  normal 
grade. 

2.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  reported  3298,  or  36.89 
per  cent  are  one  year  behind,  and  1849,  or  20.67  per  cent  are  two 
or  more  years  behind.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  reported  in 
the  first  ten  systems  552,  or  8  per  cent  are  ahead  of  the  normal 
grade. 

3.  The  per  cent  of  pupils  behind  constantly  increases  grade 
by  grade  from  the  first  to  the  sixth,  after  which  there  is  a  decrease 
in  per  cent  behind  for  the  remainder  of  the  elementary  course. 
The  climax  of  retardation  is  reached  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

4.  There  is  the  greatest  increase  in  retardation  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  grades,  and  the  least  in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

5.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  children  are  behind  in  all  grades 
above  the  second.  Almost  50  per  cent  are  behind  in  the  second 
(49.41  per  cent). 

6.  Elimination  commences  w4th  the  fifth  grade  and  con- 
tinues until  the  close  of  the  elementary  course.  Elimination 
commences  where  retardation  is  greatest. 

7.  The  per  cent  of  retardation  decreases  where  the  per  cent 
of  elimination  is  greatest.  As  retardation  decreases  elimination 
increases. 

8.  The  per  cent  of  pupils  more  than  one  year  behind  is 
greatest  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the  place  where  elimination 
c>ommenc«s.  After  the  fifth  grade  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  per 
cent  retarded  two  or  more  years. 

9.  In  school  systems  where  a  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
are  children  of  foreign  parents  (Streator,  Ladd,  and  DePue), 
there  is  the  gratest  retardation  and  elimination. 

Table  II  gives  a  summary  of  all  data  collected  from  the  139 
rural  schools.     Among  other  things  this  table  shows  the  following: 

1.  Of  a  total  of  2090  children  reported  970,  or  46.41  per 
cent  are  in  the  normal  grade,  or  ahead  of  it,  and  1120,  or  53.59 
per  cent  are  retarded. 
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2.  Of  the  total  number  reported  537,  or  25.22  per  cent  are 
retarded  one  year,  and  583,  or  28.37  per  cent  are  retarded  two  or 
more  years. 

3.  Of  tlie  total  number  251,  or  12  per  cent  are  ahead  of  the 
normal  grade. 

4.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  per  cent  retarded  until 
the  seventh  grade  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  grade. 

5.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  per  cent  behind  two  or 
more  years  until  the  eighth  grade  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth 
grade.  In  the  eighth  grade  there  is  a  drop  in  the  per  cent  retarded 
two  or  more  vears  as  well  as  in  the  total  number  retarded.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  older  children  dropping  out  of  school. 
Xotice  the  gi'eat  elimination  Avhich  takes  place  this  year. 

In  comparing  and  contrasting  these  two  tables  the  following 
facts  are  apparent: 

1.  A  larger  per  cent  of  children  are  retarded  in  the  graded 
systems  tlian  in  the  rural  schools  (57.56  per  cent  in  the  graded 
systems,  and  53.59  per  cent  in  the  rural  schools). 

2.  A  larger  per  cent  of  children  of  the  rural  schools  are 
retarded  two  or  more  years  than  in  the  graded  systems  (28.37  per 
cent  in  the  rural  schools  and  20.G7  per  cent  in  the  graded  systems). 

3.  There  is  a  larger  per  c^nt  of  children  ahead  of  grade  in 
the  rural  schools  than  in  the  graded  sys^tems  (12  per  cent  ahead  in 
rural  schools  and  9  per  cent  in  the  graded  systems). 

4.  The  per  cent  of  retarded  cases  in  the  rural  schools 
increases  to  the  seventh  grade,  the  greatest  per  cent  being  in  that 
grade,  while  in  the  graded  systems  the  maximiim  per  cent  retarded 
is  reached  in  the  sixth  grade. 

5.  Elimination  commences  earlier  in  the  graded  schools 
than  in  the  rural  schools. 

Following  this  investigation,  and  growing  out  of  it,  was 
another  which  had  for  its  purpose  to  find  the  cause,  or  causes,  of 
so  much  retardation.  Teachers  were  asked  to  study  the  different 
cases  of  retardation  coming  under  their  immediate  observation  and 
report  the  same  together  with  the  cause  of  it.  Blanks  were 
furnished  and  reports  made  as  in  the  other  investigation.  There 
was  a  total  of  1352  retarded  pupils  reported,  and  the  cause  of 
retardation  in  each  case  was  given.  A  tabulation  of  these  reports 
gives  the  folio-wing  results : 

274,  or  20.2  per  cent  were  retarded  because  of  moving 
from  one  district  to  another. 

271,    or    20    per   cent   were    retarded    because    of   late 
entrance. 
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265,  or  19.6  per  cent  were  retarded  because  of  laziness,  or 

indifference  on  the  part  of  parent,  or  pupil. 
200,  or  14.8  per  cent  were  retarded  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. 
140,  or  10.3  per  cent  were  retarded  on  account  of  physi- 
cal defects. 
52,  or  3.8  per  cent  were  retarded  because  of  change 

from,  or  to,  a  parochial  school. 
46,  or  3.4  per  cent  were  retarded  because  of  slow  devel- 
opment. 
104,   or   7.6   per  cent  were  retarded   for  other  causes 
including  truancy  (27),  work  (5),  lack  of  ability 
(30),  cause  not  given   (42). 
The    difficulty   which    foreign    children    have    in    mastering 
English,  and  the  handicap  which  this  is  to  a  foreign  child  was  not 
taken  into  consideration  here,  although  in  the  Round  Table  later 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  this  does  offer  a  serious  handi- 
cap and  must  be  given  as  one  of  the  causes.     It  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendents  that  the  results  of  this  investigation 
are  not  so  reliable  as  the  results  of  the  previous  one.     When  com- 
pared Avith  data  collected  by  Mr.  Wagner,  and  reported  in  the 
l^ovember  Clinic,  there  is  a  striking  similarity,  and  this  encour- 
ages us  to  think  that  our  results  are  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  as 
we  thought  at  first. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  RETARDATION. 

By  Cakrie  R.  Squire,  Ph.D., 
Principal  of  Training  Dcpt.,  State  Normal  School,  Superior,  Wis. 

That  there  is  waste,  terrific  waste  in  our  public  schools 
through  retardation  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt, by  the  studies 
of  Ayres  and  Thonidike.  Ayres  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the 
repeater  in  55  of  our  largest  cities  is  equal  to  14  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  for  whole  system.  Yet  the  financial  loss  to  the 
community  is  small  in  comparison  "w^ith  the  loss  in  time,  in  vigor- 
ous mental  development,  and  in  vnW  to  succeed  in  the  children  who 
repeat.  The  dumping  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  confessed 
failures  upon  the  community  is  a  loss  that  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars. 

"Who  is  responsible  ?  The  valuable  statistical  studies  of  Thorn- 
dike  and  Ayres  give  us  the  broad  general  outline  of  the  situation. 
They  give  us  facts,  l^ut  special  studies,  such  as  A.  E.  Wagner's 
"Retardation  and  IClimination  in  Schools  of  Mauch  Chunk  ToAvn- 
ship,"^  by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  children,  their  home 
and  school  environment,  ^^^ll  give  so  far  as  they  go  a  truer  answer 
as  to  the  real  causes  underlying  retardation. 

The  school  of  which  I  am  ]>rincipal — the  training  department 
of  a  State  Normal — presents  an  excellent  field  for  such  an  intimate 
study.  We  know  each  other  pretty  thoroughly,  children,  parents 
and  teachers. 

Our  pupils  represent  three  general  classes.  There  are  those 
whose  parents  have  sought  the  most  hygienic  school  environment 
in  the  community  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  life  of  their 
children.  Then  there  are  children  who  have  failed  in  the  public 
schools.  Their  parents,  weary  of  ineffectual  prodding,  have  fol- 
lowed some  neighbor's  prescription  and  sent  them  to  the  Normal 
to  be  cured.  Finally  there  is  a  small  class  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  shown  tendencies  that  have  interfered  with  the  harmony  of  a 
system  planned  to  handle  masses  of  children.  These  are  the  so- 
called  unmanageable  boys  and  girls.  These  arc,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  children  who  are  strongly  individualized  and  respond 
in  a  perfectly  normal  and  wholesome  way  to  individual  treat- 
ment.    The  last  two  classes  represent  the  children  who  would  soon 
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be  eliminated  were  they  compelled  to  attend  a  public  school.  It 
lias  been  our  policy  to  accept  these  children  when  they  apply  if 
there  is  a  vacant  seat.  We,  therefore,  undoubtedly  show  a  greater 
proportion  of  retardation  than  the  average  public  school.  Our 
school  ac<?ommodates  200  pupils  through  the  first  eight  grades.  In 
this  study  I  have  omitted  the  kindergarten.  Our  pupils  were 
asked  to  fill  out  the  following  questionaire : 

1.  Name. 

2.  Nationality  of  parents. 

3.  Where  were  you  bom  ? 

4.  Date  of  your  birth  ? 

5.  How  long  have  you  attended  the  Normal  ? 

6.  \Miat  other  schools  have  you  attended  ? 

7.  Why  did  you  change  ? 

8.  Have  you  ever  been  out  of  school  for  a  term  ?     How 

long  have  you  been  out  ?     Whj  ? 

9.  ^\'1iat  studies  do  you  like  best? 

10.  Why  do  you  like  them? 

11.  Are  there  any  studies  you  do  not  like? 

12.  Why  did  you  not  like  them  ? 

13.  Have  you  ever  had  any  teachers  you  did  not  like? 

14.  ^\Tiy  did  you  not  like  them  ? 

15.  Have  you  ever  repeated  the  work  of  any  grade  ? 

If  so,  which  grade  ? 

16.  Why  were  you  obliged  to  repeat? 

17.  Have  you  ever  had  a  double  promotion?     If  so  in 

w^hat  grades? 

* 

The  answers  were  thoroughly  frank.  The  children  felt  that 
I  was  interested  to  know  their  whole  school  history  and  in  many 
cases  volimteered  additional  data  after  tliey  had  talked  with  their 
parents.  Their  replies  were  supplemented  by  knowledge  which 
I  had  previously  obtained  in  conversation  with  the  parents  and 
data  on  file  in  the  office. 

The  answers  to  questions  9,  10,  11,  and  12  were  so  suggestive 
and  took  us  so  far  afield  that  I  have  reserved  them  for  another 
paper  and  will  only  refer  to  them  incidentally. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  bear  us  out  in  the  presumption  that 
we  have  our  full  share  of  retarded  children.  Taking  six  years 
as  the  standard  age  for  the  first  grade  we  find  76  retarded 
children ;  this  is  38  per  cent  of  our  total  enrolment.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  retardation: 
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Retarded.  Total  number. 

1  year   36 

2  years    25 

3  years    8 

4  years    7 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  are  only  fifteen  cases 
which  looked  at  superficially  would  cause  apprehension. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual  cases 
with  the  causes  for  the  retardation,  we  find  the  problematic  cases 
are  even  fewer  than  this  table  would  indicate.  That  retardation 
is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  inferior  mental  ability  is  shown 
by  the  following  table.  I  have  taken  the  average  standings  of  the 
retarded  children  in  all  their  school  work,  using  the  terms  excel- 
lent, very  good,  good,  fair,  poor  and  very  poor  in  their  usual 
significance.  These  standings  are  compared  with  the  number  of 
years  or  retardation. 

standing.  Retardation  in  Years. 

12  3  4                 Total  No. 

Excellent 11  6  ..  ..  17 

Very  good 6  5  . .  . .  12 

Good 10  10  3  1  24 

Fair  8  1  2  2  13 

Poor 1  3  1  2  7 

Very  poor ..  2  1  3 

With  special  classes  for  the  weak  and  special  classes  for  the 
exceptionally  strong  who  may  be  able  to  go  faster  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  class,  with  daily  physical  training  in  a  thoroughly 
equipped  gymnasium,  wdth  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  manual 
arts,  together  with  an  attempt  to  bring  both  material  and  metliod 
of  instruction  into  accord  with  the  children's  needs  and  aptitudes, 
we  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  very  fair  standard  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  formal  work  of  the  grades.  All  but  ten  of  the  retarded 
children  carry  the  formal  work  of  their  grades  ^\'ith  an  average  of 
seventy-five  or  above.  Only  four  of  these  ten  cases  are  discourag- 
ing. Three  of  these  four  are  entered  as  very  poor  in  the  table. 
None  of  the  three  has  been  with  us  a  full  year.  One  entered  but 
a  month  ago.  This  is  a  child  of  ten  who  has  attended  school  regu- 
larly since  he  was  six  years  of  age.  His  al>ility  to  read  and  write 
is  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  our  first  grade  pupils.  He  is  listless 
and  inert,  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  physical  defect  other  than  a 
slight  defect  of  vision  which  has  been  corrected  by  glasses.  In 
fact  he  seems  rather  above  the  average  child  of  ten  in  physical 
development.     Until  within  a  M-eok  ago  we  were  inclined  to  be- 
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lieve  that  he  was  defective  mentally,  although  we  had  made  no 
special  tests.  He  is  now  showing  sig:ns  of  a  mental  awakening 
and  has  lately  made  considerable  progress  under  individual  instruc- 
tion. Every  success  has  become  an  added  spur  to  effort.  This 
case  bids  fair  to  prove  merely  another  instance  of  what  a  school 
may  do  in  the  case  of  a  normal  but  rather  slow  child  to  deaden 
interest,  impede  mental  growth  and  blight  the  future. 

Another  of  the  failures  is  a  young  lad  who  entered  our  eighth 
grade.  After  a  few  weeks'  trial  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
him  in  the  seventh  gi*ade.  Even  here  his  average  standing  is  very 
pQpr.  He  has  bad  habits,  is  indifferent  to  all  appeals  that  a  school 
can  make.  We  are  certain  that  the  difficulty  here  is  moral,  though, 
rather  than  mental. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  girl  who  has  a  bad  heredity  and 
a  poor  home  environment.  The  report  of  her  teachers  is  uni- 
formly that  when  she  wills  to  apply  herself  she  is  capable  of  good 
work.  There  is  no  mental  defect  here,  but  a  defect  of  will  which 
may  prove  even  more  fatal  in  its  consequences. 

The  fourth  case  which  I  have  cited  as  discouraging  is  a  child 
in  our  first  grade.  She  is  the  only  pupil  in  the  grade  who  is  a 
repeater.  This  child  has  been  graded  poor.  While  she  has 
learned  to  read  and  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  do  regular  school 
work  within  certain  limits,  she  shows  signs  of  mental  defect, 
chiefly  in  flighty  attention,  poor  motor  control  and  general  per- 
versity of  conduct. 

Referring  to  the  table  above,  it  is  apparent  at  once  that 
the  best  work  is  done  by  children  who  are  not  retarded  more  than 
two  years.  There  is  one  case  in  which  a  girl  who  is  retarded 
four  years  has  yet  received  a  standing  of  very  good.  This  girl  is 
a  member  of  our  seventh  grade.  She  came  to  us  because  she 
dreaded  being  classed  with  younger  children  in  an  ordinary  public 
school.  In  maturity  of  judgment  and  ability  to  express  herself, 
this  girl  would  rank  well  if  classed  with  those  of  her  own  age. 
The  years  of  school  lost  have  not  meant  any  real  arrest  of  devel- 
opment. There  is  another  case  of  four  years'  retardation  in  our 
seventh  grade  with  an  average  standing  of  good.  The  history  is 
very  similar  to  the  preceding  one.  A  young  girl  was  kept  out 
of  school  on  account  of  her  own  illness  and  that  of  her  mother 
until  she  found  her  former  schoolmates  far  beyond  her. 

Another  fact  is  brought  out  strongly  in  this  table.  Twenty- 
nine  of  our  very  best  pupils  belong  to  the  retarded  class.  Sixty- 
six  of  those  whose  work  ranks  considerably  above  passable,  evi- 
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dencing  power  to  grapple  with  school  problems,  are  retarded.  In 
other  words,  about  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  our  retarded  jnipils 
possess  considerable  ability  when  given  an  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual expression  and  initiative.  If  we  follow  Cornell's  classifi- 
tion  of  the  defective  children  in  the  public  schools,  these  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  would  necessarily  fall  in  his  first  class  as  children 
who  have  not  reached  their  OAvn  best  development  because  of  poor 
general  health  and  other  disabling  factors.  The  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  child,  would  fall  into  his  second  class.  These 
he  calls  the  dull  children  who  are  slow  mentally  and  in  school 
work,  though  intelligent  in  behavior  and  ordinary  conversation. 
He  finds  about  ton  per  cent  of  the  younger  school  children  belong 
to  this  class.  We  have  only  one  pnpil  who  could  be  placed  in  his 
third  class  of  backward  children  and  none  who  would  belong  to 
his  fourth  group  of  feeble  minded. 

Retardation,  so  far  as  this  study  goes,  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  inferior  mental  ability.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
due  to  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  in  which 
society  as  it  is  represented  in  the  home  and  the  average  school 
seems  to  have  conspired  'vvith  other  factors,  as  ill  health,  to  hinder 
progress. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  at  individual  histories  in  other 
studies  of  retardation,  we  would  undoubtedly  find  similar  results. 

Classifying  causes  of  retardation  after  a  detailed  study  of 
individual  histories,  we  find  the  following  factors  operative: 

1.  Late  entrance  into  school. 

2.  An  additional  grade  called  the  connecting  class  inserted 
between  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  now  abolished  in  our 
school. 

3.  A  change  in  school  with  imperfect  adj\istment  at  time  of 
change. 

4.  Inefficient  schools.  This  is  necessarily  a  general  term 
which  includes  several  specific  causes  as,  overcrowded  classes, 
poor  systems  of  promotion,  lack  of  sympathy  with  and  compre- 
hension of  the  pu]>ils  on  part  of  teacher,  poor  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  matter  poorly  adaptcyi  to  children's  needs  and  interests. 

5.  Illness.  This  includes  cases  of  ])rolonged  illness  as  well 
as  those  of  a  briefer  term,  resulting  in  irregidar  and  interrupted 
attendance. 

6.  Physical  defects  which  were  imperfectly  remedied  and 
tJhus  present  constant  sources  of  loss. 

7.  Language  difficulties  due  to  use  of  a  foreign  language  in 
the  home  and  consequent  imperfect  mastery  of  English. 
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8.  Slow  mental  development. 

The  following  table  shows  these  factors  as  they  appeared,  so 
far  as  we  could  estimate,  according  to  years  of  retardation. 
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Total  30  14  21  20  16  8  3  10 

Several  factors  may  and  did  enter  into  a  number  of  the  cases 
of  retardation.  Irregular  attendance  is  undoubtedly  as  Ayres  has 
sho\vn  a  very  potent  cause  of  retardation.  We  have  no  histories 
of  irregular  attendance,  however,  that  are  not  included  under  the 
categories  of  irregularity  from^  illness  and  change  of  school. 

All  of  the  children  who  have  physical  defects  have  been 
treated  by  competent  physicians.  Two  of  the  children  have  under- 
gone operations  during  the  last  year.  In  the  three  cases  where 
the  language  of  the  home  is  foreign,  it  has  proven  a  great  handicap. 
It  has  been  responsible  for  at  least  one  year's  retardation  out  of 
the  two  and  three  occurring. 

Late  entrance  seems  to  be  the  largest  factor  in  causing  retar- 
dation among  our  pupils.  Final  results  may  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  parents  who  thus  retard  the  children's  progress  in 
school.  However,  with  healthy  children  the  natural  stimulation 
of  a  well  organized  school  should  be  beneficial. 

The  fourteen  children  who  lost  a  year  because  of  the  con- 
necting class  between  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  are  children 
who  have  been  in  the  training  department  since  they  began  school. 
We  found  when  taking  charge  of  the  school  that  the  children  from 
the  connecting  class  could  do  no  better  work  and,  in  fact,  were 
not  as  keen  as  the  children  coming  directly  from  the  kindergarten. 
Thereupon  both  groups  were  classed  as  first  grades.  Subdivisions 
of  the  first  grade  were  then  based  on  the  ability  of  the  children 
and  not  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten. In  several  instances  we  have  found  the  prolongation  of 
the  kindergarten  period  distinctly  detrimental.  One  pupil,  a 
bright  child,  keener  intellectually  than  the  average,  was  retained 
in  the  kindergarten  an  extra  year  at  the  request  of  her  parents. 
The  child  has  gone  noticeably  backward,  has  contracted  dreamy 
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habits,  is  silly  and  inattentive.  Had  she  been  promoted  and 
received  tlio  stimulation  suited  to  her  phase  of  development,  I 
feel  certain  she  would  never  have  manifested  her  present  tenden- 
cies. 

In  reviewing  the  answers  of  the  children  to  reasons  for 
changes  of  schools,  and  also  their  summaries  of  studies  and  char- 
acteristics of  teachers  disliked,  it  seems  as  though  the  table  under- 
estimates rather  than  over-estimates  the  part  played  by  the  ineffi- 
cient school  and  teacher  in  retarding  children's  normal  progress. 
The  follo^ving  are  characteristic  answers  to  reasons  for  their 
change  of  school :  ''The  school  was  too  crowded."  "I  changed  on 
account  of  my  health."  "I  was  not  learning,"  ''I  was  seated 
in  a  basement."  ''The  doctor  advised  it."  "Air  better;  I  was 
sick  at  the  other  school."  "Did  not  like  the  teacher."  "I  came 
for  g^'mnasium  and  swimming."  "I  wanted  to  come  to  the  Nor- 
mal and  be  cleaner."  "I  needed  more  exercise  and  gymnasium 
work."  "Because  I  would  feel  more  comfortable."  "Didn't  get 
along."  The  gymnasiimi  is  mentioned  repeatedly  as  a  cause  for 
change,  as  also  the  crowded  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  other 
schools.  The  unsympathetic  teacher  also  seemed  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  cause  for  change.  Some  of  these  teachers  were  vividlv 
recollected.  "She  hit  us  hard  with  a  ruler  if  we  didn't  sit  up 
straight."  Another  child  complains  that  "She  made  you  write 
Svhispering'  four  hundred  times."  Another  piteous  complaint 
from  a  timid  little  soul  is,  "I  could  not  understand  her.  She 
was  cross."  \Miat  a  picture  of  a  child  seeking  to  establish  sym- 
pathetic and  harmonious  relations  between  himself  and  his  teacher 
to  no  avail !  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  school  teachers  too  fre- 
quently composed.  The  individual  child  does  not  count  vdth 
them.  He  must  move  wnth  the  procession  or  get  out  of  the  way. 
As  S\vift  has  said,  "School  boys  many  times  recognize  ability  in 
an  associate  where  the  teacher  has  missed  it.  Xative  tendencies 
have  never  counted  for  much  in  the  schools.  Principals  and 
superintendents  can  make  better  ones  to  order  in  the  office." 

My  experience  in  dealing  with  the  children  who  are  sent  to 
us  after  they  have  been  pronounced  failures  in  the  public  schools 
is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Dr.  Jones.  "It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  great  majority  of  such  children  are  not  at  all  abnormal  but 
are  regarded  as  defective  because  the  character  of  the  teaching 
has  not  been  adapted  to  their  individual  physical  and  mental 
needs." 

The  results  of  our  special  classes  again  conform  to  Dr.  Jones' 
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statement  that  "The  record  of  the  supposedly  defecnve  boy  under 
individual  training  is  about  as  good  as  that  of  the  normal  child 
under  class  instruction."  The  teacher  must  arouse  the  child's 
interests  and  enter  into  his  activities  sympathetically.  She  must 
individualize  her  pupils.  That  the  majority  of  the  public  school 
teachers  have  failed  to  do  this,  and  have  fallen  to  the  level  of 
wage  earners  is  not  entirely  their  fault.  The  social  conditions 
which  have  created  the  unprofessional  teacher  are  the  real 
offenders.  Those  who  have  followed  the  discussion  in  the  World's 
Work  since  ''The  Confession  of  a  School  Teacher,"  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  last  year,  will  realize  that  teachers  of  this 
type,  undeserving  of  our  sympathy  as  they  may  appear,  often 
began  their  professional  life  with  high  ideals,  only  to  lose  them 
under  the  grind  of  a  system.  As  Swift  says,  "Men  and  women 
of  independence  and  power  will  not  continue  in  a  position  in  which 
individuality  must  be  submerged  in  obedience." 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  CIGARETTE. 

By  Charles  Keen  Taylor. 
Oermantoicn  Academy,  Oetinautmcn,   Philadelphia. 

Among  the  very  interesting  results  gained  by  an  examination 
of  the  records  of  over  five  hundred  private-school  boys,  few  are 
more  interesting  than  those  concerned  with  the  effects  of  tobacco 
smoking,  and  particularly  cigarette  smoking.  These  records  take 
boys  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  many 
unusual  circumstances  making  it  possible  to  obtain  a  large  number 
of  very  personal  data,  facts  of  which  their  parents  may  be — and 
probably  are,  after  the  usual  manner  of  parents — quite  ignorant. 

The  first  point  to  excite  attention  is  the  large  number  of  those 
smoking.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  many  cases  were 
unknown,  from  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  ''incriminate" 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that  among  these  five  hun- 
dred boys,  15  per  cent  of  the  twelve-year-old  boys  either  were 
smoking  at  the  time  the  record  was  taken,  or  had  smoked ;  20  per 
cent  of  those  thirteen  years  old ;  38  per  cent  of  those  fourteen ;  29 
per  cent  of  those  fifteen;  57  per  cent  of  those  sixteen,  and  71  per 
cent  of  those  seventeen.  In  connection  with  this  large  percentage 
much  might  be  said  concerning  the  laxity  of  the  laws  which  are 
supposed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  boys. 

Now  these  were  private-school  boys,  who  are  generally  supy- 
posed  to  have  a  better  ''looking  after"  than  the  public-school 
boys.  It  is  therefore  a  natural  inference  that  the  percentages  in 
the  public  schools  must  he  considerably  larger.  But  even  if  the 
number  of  smokers  is  only  half  as  large,  or  even  a  quarter,  it  con- 
stitutes a  very  grave  problem  indeed. 

The  record  cards  of  these  boys  carried  their  school  grades,  as 
well  as  their  physical  characteristics,  and  were  made  solely  for  the 
private  use  of  the  writer.  Let  us  see  how  the  school  grades  of  the 
non-smokers  compare  with  those  of  the  smokers.  These  grades 
are,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent,  a  rather  cumbrous 
system,  but  handy.     The  grades  average  as  follows: 

Age    12     13     14     15     10     17 

Grade  of  non-smokers    . .   8.S    00     89     84     87     85 
Grade  of  smokers   73     75    73     75    75    68 

(64) 
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If  these  figures  are  correct,  and  the  writer  has  every  reason 
to  believe  them  an  under-estimate,  cigarette  smoking  must  have  a 
serious  effect  on  a  boy's  mental  development.  Indeed,  the  writer 
has  noticed  that  the  ''backward"  boys  in  a  class  were  almost 
always  smokers,  sometimes  of  long  standing.  Of  course  there  are 
other  habits  among  boys  which  tend  to  draw  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  class,  but  in  my  experience  boys  possessing  such  habits  are 
almost  always  smokers,  though  whether  the  smoking  is  the  cause  or 
merely  an  attendant  phenomenon  in  such  cases  might  be  difficult 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  boy's  energy  is  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  Aveakened  by  the  constant  use  of  a  narcotic,  so 
that  we  can  easily  believe  that  smoking  may  be  the  fore-runner,  if 
not  the  support,  of  other  vices  even  more  unpleasant. 

As  to  physical  effort,  I  have  found  that  many  of  the  older 
boys,  who  smoked  when  younger,  are  under  normal  size  for  their 
age,  though  I  have  also  known  many  who  have  smoked  continu- 
ously for  some  years,  who  are  yet  quite  tall  and  broad.  On  the 
other  hand  I  have  found  that  these  ''tall"  smokers  are  likely  to  be 
more  than  dull  mentally,  while  the  little  stunted  fellows  are  gener- 
ally quite  bright.  This  might  lead  us  to  think  that  smoking  stunts 
"something",  vaiying  with  the  boy,  with  one  stopping  the  growth, 
with  another  stunting  the  mind,  and  with  yet  another,  stunting 
both  growth  and  mind. 

Brief  as  this  paper  is,  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
draw  serious  attention  to  the  sm.oking  menace,  which  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  administrative  authorities  of  our  cities,  on  our  schools, 
which  fail  to  educate  rationally  upon  the  subject,  and,  worst  of 
all,  on  our  homes,  where  all  right  training  is  supposed  to  begin. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

A  Misleading  Average. 

A  figure  not  infrequently  found  in  school  reports  is  the  average  age 
of  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  Such  series  conform  to 
the  same  type.  In  the  lower  grades  there  is  usually  a  greater  interval 
than  one  year  between  the  average  ages  of  successive  grades  and  in  the 
upper  grades  an  interval  of  less  than  one  year.  Generally  speaking  the 
tables,  like  most  of  the  tables  in  school  reports,  are  printed  without  com- 
ment, though  occasionally  a  report  is  found  which  points  out  as  the 
obvious  interpretation,  that  while  pupils  progress  more  slowly  than  the 
course  of  study  in  the  lower  grades,  they  advance  more  rapidly  in  the 
upper  grades. 

The  Memphis,  Tenn.,  report  of  1907-08  offers  a  striking  instance 
because  the  same  report  contains  so  much  excellent  material  to  show  the 
falsity  of  the  conclusion.    It  prints  the  following  figures: 


Memphis,  June,  1908. 

United  States. 

COLOKED.  1903. 

Number  Average  Averag:e 

lu  giaile.  in  years.  In  years. 

6 
7.6 

9 
lU 
11 
12 
13 
14 


On  these  figures  the  following  comment  is  made, — '"The  white  schools 
here  are  very  close  to  the  national  average.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  child  in  the  first  grade  here  is  older  than  in  the  United  States  in 
general,  but  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  children  are  older 
when  they  enter  school,  they  finish  the  work  of  the  highest  grade  in  the 
grammar  schools  at  the  same  age  as  the  average  children  of  all  sections, 
and  in  less  time." 

There  is  in  fact  in  the  figures  cited  for  the  United  States  an  interval  of 
8.5  years  between  the  first  and  eighth  grades,  while  in  the  Memphis  white 
schools  it  is  7.5  years,  and  this  apparently  has  led  the  writer  to  believe 
that  Memphis  children  finished  their  school  work  in  less  time.  If  he 
had  observed  that  in  the  colored  schools  the  interval  is  7  years  it  is 
possible  he  would  have  hesitated  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
colored  pupils  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  white  pupils. 
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White. 

Number 

Average 

ades. 
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But  of  course  the  figures  really  tell  us  nothing  about  progress,  but 
simply  the  ages  in  the  grades.  The  interval  between  the  average  ages  in 
the  upper  grades  is  less  than  one  year,  not  because  pupils  advance  more 
rapidly  but  because  the  older  pupils  are  dropping  out  of  school. 

An  age  and  grade  table  published  in  the  report  gives  abundant  means 
of  proof.  There  were  in  the  fourth  grade  1089  pupils  of  whom  716  or  65.7 
per  cent  were  retarded.  In  the  eighth  grade  there  were  392  pupils  of 
whom  193  or  49.3  per  cent  were  retarded.  Such  a  loss  in  the  proportion  of 
retarded  pupils  might  it  is  true  be  due  to  greater  progress,  but  when  it 
is  taken  in  connection  with  the  great  drop  in  numbers  it  is  not  likely. 
There  were  in  the  fourth  grade  273  pupils  of  normal  age  or  under,  in  the 
eighth  grade  199,  the  difference  being  174.  On  the  other  hand  the  fourth 
grade  contained  716  retarded  pupils,  the  eighth  grade  192,  a  difference 
between  the  two  grades  of  524.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  eighth 
grade  has  lost  pupils  in  about  these  proportions,  i.  e.  about  three  over 
age  or  retarded  for  each  pupil  of  normal  age  and  under. 

In  the  colored  schools,  where  retardation  is  still  greater,  similar 
comparisons  are  still  more  striking.  The  fourth  grade  contained  33 
normal  pupils,  the  eighth  grade  15,  a  difference  of  18.  The  fourth  grade 
contained  387  retarded  pupils  and  the  eighth  grade  65,  a  difference  of 
322.  Now  if  these  differences  represent  approximately  the  losses  which 
the  present  eighth  grade  group  has  had  in  the  last  four  years,  then  they 
are  in  the  ratio  of  one  normal  age  pupil  to  nearly  eighteen  retarded 
pupils. 

In  further  evidence  that  the  average  is  reduced  by  the  elimination 
of  over  age  or  retarded  pupils  we  may  cite  the  experience  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  In  that  city  no  child  can  leave  at  the  age.  of  fourteen  years  to  go 
to  work  without  a  certificate.  Of  all  the  certificates  issued  in  1907-08 
only  22.5  per  cent  were  given  to  children  who  were  in  normal  grades  for 
the  age  14  years,  and  77.5  per  cent  were  given  to  those  below  the  normal 
grade. 

The  average  age  as  printed  in  the  school  reports  is  doubtless  correct, 
the  conclusion  not  infrequently  drawn  from  it  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 
The  error  has  arisen  from  a  failure  to  take  into  account  the  diminishing 
numbers  in  the  grades  upon  which  such  averages  are  based  and  the 
causes  of  such  diminution. 

Roland  P.  Falkner. 


Special  Schools  and  Classes, — the  Administrative  Prohlem. 

In  the  current  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for 
Philadelphia,  which  is  just  now  in  press.  Dr.  Brumbaugh  gives  an 
effective  statement  of  many  of  the  administrative  problems  that  arise 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  special  schools  and  classes.  This 
admirable  consideration  of  Philadelphia  problems  will  doubtless  prove 
helpful  to  many  other  communities.  The  question  of  the  special  class 
versus   the   special   school   is   treated  with   great   thoroughness.      The 
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PsYCHOLOC.iCAL  Clinic  has  therefore  deemed  it  serviceable  to  publish  in 
these  columns  the  paragraphs  dealin«r  with  these  problems.  Superin- 
tendent Brumbaugh's  report  for  1908  will  also  repay  careful  examination 
by  any  one  interested  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  public  school 
problems. 

"Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  Public  School  systems  of  this 
country  have  been  developed  and  operated  to  meet  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  average  or  normal  chiffl.  So  exclusively  has  attention  been 
thus  directed  to  education  'in  the  mass'  that  the  existence  of  variations 
from  the  so-called  normal  has  hardly  been  recognized,  much  less  taken 
into  account  in  the  practical  regime  of  the  schools.  The  pupil  who  failed 
to  keep  step  with  his  fellows  or  who  because  of  physical  or  moral  defect 
seriously  interfered  with  the  regular  work  of  a  class  tended  to  drop  out, 
or  to  be  forced  out,  of  school  and  the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child 
disappeared  with  him. 

"The  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws  and  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  however,  forced  the  problem 
upon  the  attention  of  the  schools  and  of  the  school  authorities.  Special 
schools,  and  special  classes  in  regular  schools,  have  been  established  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  for  ti^ant,  incorrigible,  back- 
ward and  otherwise  defective  pupils  of  whose  presence  it  is  imperative 
that  the  regular  classes  be  relieved  and  for  whose  education  adequate 
provision  is  equally  imperative. 

"The  first  special  school  for  the  truant  and  incorrigible  was  estab- 
lished in  this  city  in  1898.  The  number  of  such  schools  has  grown  to 
nine  (9)  at  the  present  date.  The  first  class  iot  backward  children  in  a 
regular  school  was  established  in  1901.  The  number  of  such  classes  has 
grown  to  six  (6)  and  one  school — the  John  Quincy  Adams — of  six  (6) 
classes  has  been  organized  as  a  special  school  for  backward  and  mentally 
deficient  children  only.  With  but  two  exceptions,  the  special  schools, 
though  originally  intended  for  the  truant  and  incorrigible  only,  have  by 
a  natural  classification  of  the  pupils  attending  them  been  organized  for 
backward  and  mentally  deficient  pupils  also.  The  schools,  however,  are 
small,  varying  in  size  from  but  two  (2)  to  a  maximum  of  seven  (7) 
classes  and  make  provision  for  only  1000  pupils.  There  are  in  all  twenty- 
three  (23)  disciplinarj^  classes  with  an  enrolment  of  458  boys;  and 
twenty-five  (25)  backward  classes  (six  of  these  are  in  regular  schools) 
with  an  enrolment  of  350  boys  and  107  girls.  (Report  for  November, 
1909.)  As  these  figures  show,  the  growth  of  the  system  of  special  schools 
and  classes  has  been  slow  and  uneven,  and  far  from  equal  to  the  demands 
for  the  proper  segregation  and  training  of  the  defective  child. 

"The  pressing  need  for  special  classes  has  been  generally  admitted 
and  more  or  less  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  pro- 
vided for  have  from  time  to  time  been  made.  Ten  years  ago  a  census  of 
mentally  deficient  children  attending  the  p)iblic  schools  was  taken  by 
the  principals,  who  reported  approximat.ely  1000  such  children.  The  prin- 
cipals did  not  receive  expert  assistance  or  direction  in  this  work  and,  no 
doubt,  many  mistakes  in  the  diagnosis  of  individual  cases  were  made; 
but  the  fact  that  in  637  of  the  cases  reported  the  pupils  had  been  two 
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to  three  years  in  one  grade  and  144  had  been  three  years  or  more  in  grade 
serves  as  a  check  upon  the  returns  and  would  indicate  that  the  census 
was  probably  not  very  far  wide  of  the  mark.  No  account  was  taken  at 
this  time  of  other  classes  of  defectives. 

"In  February,  1909,  a  census  of  the  mentally  sub-normal  and  of  the 
truant  and  incorrigible  children  in  the  public  schools  was  taken  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  Schools.  The  returns  were  carefully 
collated  and  published  in  a  special  report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Teachers'  Association.*  The  Committee  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentative teachers  and  principals  of  both  regular  and  special  schools,  the 
head  of  the  department  of  psychology  of  the  Normal  School,  two  district 
superintendents  and  an  associate  superintendent.  This  committee  was 
in  close  touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Health  and  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  and  the  results  of  its  investigation  are  significant  and 
valuable.  The  report  thus  prepared  shows — to  employ  round  numbers 
only — about  500  denominated  as  'feeble  minded'  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  Of  these  about  50  are  enrolled  in  special  schools,  so  that 
special  provision  is  made  for  only  about  one-tenth  of  all  the  cases.  About 
1500  'truant  and  incorrigible,'  one-third  of  whom  are  in  special  schools, 
are  also  reported.  The  census  probably  tinder-estimates  the  number  of 
defective  children  in  the  city.  It  undoubtedly  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
need  for  special  schools  and  classes  for  the  sub-normal  child. 

"A  careful,  scientific  study  of  this  question  is  in  my  judgment  highly 
desirable  and  I  have  therefore  appointed,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  following  committee  to  undertake  the  work: 
Milton  C.  Cooper,  District  Superintendent;  Holman  White,  Principal 
Northeast  School;  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  Bureau  of  Health;  Louis  Nus- 
baum.  Principal  Binney  School,  Secretary ;  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Associate 
Superintendent,  Chairman.  This  committee  will  endeavor  to  determine 
as  accurately  as  possible  by  individual  examination  of  cases  the  number 
of  sub-normal  children  in  the  schools  and  the  degree  of  backwardness  of 
each  pupil  reported.  The  committee  will  continue  its  work  throughout 
the  school  year  1909-10  and  its  investigations  will  no  doubt  furnish  data 
of  value  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  back- 
ward child. 

"It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  special  schools  have  not  been  dis- 
tributed geographically  so  as  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  system. 
The  several  areas  and  school  populations  served  by  these  schools  vary 
enormously.  Schools  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  not  properly 
located  even  as  regards  their  own  territory.  No.  7  is  the  only  special 
school  west  of  the  Schuylkill  Eiver.  There  should  plainly  be  several 
centres  for  special  classes  in  a  district  so  large  as  West  Philadelphia. 
The  relative  inaccessibility  of  some  of  the  special  schools  is  shown  in  the 
variation  in  enrolment  in  these  schools.  While  the  schools  as  a  whole 
accommodate  about  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  number  of  defectives  of  the 
city,  some  of  the  schools  have  but  one-tenth,  others  nearly  one-third  of 
the  defectives  of  their  respective  territories. 
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"Another  indication  of  the  unevenness  of  the  growth  of  the  special 
schools  is  found  in  the  varying  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in 
the  several  schools  and  the  disproportionate  number  of  boys  in  the  total 
for  all  the  schoojs.  There  are  approximately  as  many  backward  girls  as 
backward  boys  in  the  public  schools,  yet  the  special  schools  and  classes 
contain  but  one-third  as  many  sub-normal  girls  as  boys  of  corresponding 
tjTje,  and  while  cases  of  chronic  truancy  and  disorderly  conduct  are  much 
more  numerous  among  boys  than  girls,  nevertheless  there  are  truant 
girls,  and  girls  who  are  otherwise  fit  subjects  for  disciplinary  classes,  but 
no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  them.  In  consequence,  girls 
who  exert  a  truly  demoralizing  influence  upon  a  class  and  otherwise 
retard  its  progress  are  often  retained  in  school  because  the  law  compels 
it  or  because  the  loss  to  the  normal  pupil  is  endured  rather  than  have  the 
unfortunate  girl  suffer  exclusion  from  such  benefits  as  she  may  derive 
from  the  regular  class.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  that  become  intolerable 
are  sometimes  forced  out  of  school  just  at  a  time  when  they  most  need 
sympathetic  guidance  and  control  to  save  them  from  continued  error  and 
future  misery.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  provision  should  be 
made  whereby  such  girls  may  be  retained  in  school  under  the  best  educa- 
tional influences  possible  to  accord  them.  In  justice  to  the  normal  child 
this  can  only  be  done  by  segregation  of  such  pupils  in  special  classes. 

"It  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  to  secure  properly  quali- 
fied teachers  for  the  special  classes  as  it  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  well  equipped  class-rooms.  Unfortunately  the  conditions  under  which 
the  special  schools  have  been  established  and  maintained  have  not  been 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  corps  of  teachers  as  exceptional  in 
character  as  the  nature  of  the  work  really  demands.  The  salary  paid 
special  teachers  is  the  same  as  that  for  primary  grades  in  the  regular 
schools ;  the  grammar  grade  teacher  of  a  special  class  receives  less  salary, 
therefore,  than  a  teacher  of  a  corresponding  grade  of  a  regular  class. 
The  absence  of  salary  inducement,  together  with  the  relatively  inferior 
environment  of  the  special  schools  as  now  constituted  and  the  special 
character  of  the  work  have  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  of  experi- 
ence at  all,  much  less  to  secure  those  who  have  special  preparation  for 
this  field  of  work.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  years,  vacancies  in  these 
schools  were  sometimes  filled  by  the  appointment  of  persons  without  cer- 
tificates to  teach.  In  recent  years,  no  such  appointments  have  been  made, 
but  persons  without  previous  teaching  experience  have  been  assigned 
to  these  important  places.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  number  of  the 
teachers  in  the  special  schools  have  taken  university  and  other  spyecial 
courses  and  have  visited  training  schools  and  institutions  for  defectives 
in  order  better  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  positions,  and  there  is 
much  good  work  being  done  to-day  in  the  special  schools  and  classes. 
What  has  been  done  voluntarily  by  some,  however',  should  be  made  a 
condition  of  appointment  for  all.  Teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  demands,  however,  cannot  be  induced  to  make  the  necessary  special 
preparation  for  this  work  unless  the  salary  for  these  positions  be  made 
somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  regular  grade  positions.  The  pro- 
vision of  such  a  salary  increment  for  those  who  obtain  the  requisite 
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qualifications  is  a  necessary  preliminary,  therefore,  to  raising  the 
standard  for  teachers  of  defective  children  and  for  improving  the  quality 
of  the  work  in  special  schools  and  classes. 

''The  need  of  professional  training  for  work  in  special  classes  is 
generally  recognized  and  opportunity  for  securing  it  is  now  afforded  by 
courses  given  in  both  the  regular  term  work  and  in  the  summer  schools 
of  many  teachers'  colleges,  and  in  the  pedagogical  and  psychological 
departments  of  universities  and  in  training  schools  for  defective  children. 
It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  feasible  and  highly  desirable  for  such 
courses  to  be  offered  in  the  normal  training  schools  under  the  Board  of 
Public  Education.  Until  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  may  be  largely 
increased  much  improvement  may  be  expected,  however,  by  a  careful 
selection  of  experienced  teachers  in  the  grades  who  by  reason  of  patience, 
sympathy  and  other  gifts  of  temperament  have  natural  aptitude  for 
special  class  work.  A  few  teachers  of  this  character  who  have  charge  of 
special  classes  have  been  notably  successful  and  have  found  the  work  so 
interesting  that  they  prefer  to  continue  in  it  rather  than  return  to  the 
regular  class-room. 

"The  schools  have  suffered  also  in  that  they  have  not  heretofore 
received  the  amount  and  kind  of  supervision  that  is  essential  for  their 
highest  welfare.  The  principals  of  these  schools  have  each  a  class  to 
teach  in  addition  to  suffering  the  numerous  interruptions  occasioned 
by  official  visits  of  medical  inspectors,  attendance  and  probation  officers, 
and  interviews  with  parents.  In  consequence  they  not  only  have  little 
or  no  time  for  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  school,  but  are  even  obliged 
to  neglect,  more  or  less,  the  work  of  their  own  classes.  Moreover,  the 
Director  of  Special  Schools  was  able  to  give  but  a  portion  of  her  time 
to  the  supervision  of  these  schools  as  she  had  charge  also  of  the  sewing 
in  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  District  Superintendents  were  not 
brought  into  official  relation  with  the  special  schools  except  to  receive 
their  statistical  reports  and  to  supervise  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  and 
from  the  schools.  A  partial  remedy  for  the  lack  of  professional  super- 
vision will  be  found  in  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  this 
year  whereby  the  District  Superintendents  have  been  given  official 
charge  of  the  special  schools  within  their  respective  territories,  and  the 
general  direction  of  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  assigned  to  one 
of  the  Associate  Superintendents.  This  will  not  only  secure  for  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  special  schools  a  greater  share  of  profes- 
sional assistance  and  direction,  but  should  lead  to  a  closer  relation 
between  the  special  and  the  regular  schools  and  an  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems  that  will  be  mutually  helpful. 

"The  amount  and  kind  of  supervision  that  should  be  accorded  the 
special  classes,  however,  cannot  be  secured  unless  they  be  brought  into 
a  still  closer  relation  to  the  regular  schools.  The  backward  classes  that 
have  been  etablished  in  regular  schools  are  under  the  direct  charge  and 
daily  oversight  of  principals  trained  in  the  work  of  supervision  who  are 
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thus  enabled  to  study  at  close  range  the  problem  of  the  backward  and  the 
mentally  deficient  pupil.  Disciplinary  classes  also  should  be  established 
upon  a  similar  basis.  The  advantages  inherent  in  a  plan  of  organization 
whereby  the  special  classes  become  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  schools 
are  many  and  important.  It  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  'institutional- 
izing' of  the  defective  pupil  by  affording  him  the  opportunity  and  the 
benefit  of  association  with  his  more  normal  fellows  in  many  general 
exercises  of  the  school.  Under  judicious  management,  the  fact  that 
he  is  segregated  as  a  special  pupil  may  seem  to  him  in  no  essential 
different  from  the  classification  by  grades  of  all  the  other  pupils.  It 
thus  removes  the  stigma  that  invariably  attaches  to  a  special  school  as 
such  and  lessens  the  opposition  of  parents  to  the  transfer  of  their  children 
to  special  classes,  and  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  regular  to  special 
classes  and  vice  versa  becomes  easier  of  accomplishment.  It  brings  the 
teachers  of  regular  classes  into  closer  contact  with  the  problem,  and 
enables  them  to  diagnose  with  greater  accuracy  special  cases  that  come 
under  their  observation.  In  many  cases  special  treatment  may  thus  be 
secured  for"  a  child  'before  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
Observation  of  the  work  in  special  classes,  moreover,  may  not  only 
furnish  the  grade  teacher  with  valuable  suggestion  for  her  own  work, 
but  so  arouse  her  interest  in  the  problem  as  to  lead  her  into  the  work 
herself.  The  transfer  of  teachers  from  regular  to  special  work  is  there- 
fore facilitated. 

"The  establishment  of  additional  special  schools  or  classes  would 
not  wholly  solve  the  problem  of  making  adequate  provision  for  children 
who  deviate  markedly  from  the  normal.  The  truly  feeble-minded  or 
imbecile  child  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend  a  day  school  class, 
regular  or  special  at  all,  but  for  the  good  of  society  as  well  as  for  his 
own  greatest  benefit,  should  be  committed  to  an  institution  for  perma- 
nent custody.  This  is  imperative  in  order  to  prevent  multiplication  of 
the  evil.  The  mental  deficiency  of  children  of  feeble-minded  or  lower 
grade  is  incurable,  but  under  proper  institutional  care,  these  unfortunates 
may  be  trained  to  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  self-supporting  while  their 
lives  are  made  as  happy  as  possible.  Until  this  method  of  treatment  shall 
be  adopted  for  the  mentally  deficient,  they  should  at  least  be  separated 
from  the  merely  backward  pupil  of  the  si>ecial  class.  In  other  words, 
backward  classes  should  be  established  in  such  numbers  as  to  permit 
of  a  better  classification  of  the  pupils.  This  could  be  done  at  very  little 
expense,  as  a  brief  consideration  will  show.  If  the  average  attendance 
of  40  per  teacher  of  the  regular  class  were  raised  to  but  40.5  pupils  it 
would  permit  of  the  formation  of  nearly  100  special  classes  of  15  to  20 
pupils  each  without  the  necessity  of  making  any  increase  at  all  to  the 
total  teaching  force. 

"There  are  also,  unfortunately,  certain  cases  of  chronic  truancy  and 
incorrigibility  for  which  the  special  schools  offer  little  or  no  hope  of 
improvement  or  cure.     The  child's  home  environment  and  habits  outside 
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of  school  may  be  such  as  to  counteract  the  good  results  of  the  healthful 
moral  influence  of  a  well-conducted  special  school,  and  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  is  the  complete  and  continuous  control  of  the  child  during 
such  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  set  him  upon  the  proper  road  in  life. 
The  establishment  of  a  parental  school  is,  therefore,  an  essential  condition 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  this  question. 

"Unlike  the  training  school  for  the  permanent  custody  of  the  men- 
tally deficient  children  committed  to  it,  the  parental  school  aims  to  retain 
its  pupils  for  a  limited  period  only.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  entrusted  to 
its  care  has  made  such  improvement  as  to  give  reasonable  assurance  that 
he  may  resume  his  place  vpith  normal  children,  he  is  returned  to  his  home 
and  to  regular  school  w^ork.  Should  the  home  environment  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  endanger  the  state  of  moral  health  attained  in  the 
parental  school,  the  boy  should  be  retained  in  the  school  until  through 
private  assistance  or  philanthropic  societies  interested  in  this  work, 
a  place  may  be  found  foi'  him  under  good  family  conditions.  The 
parental  school  may  thus  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  not  only  of 
upbuilding  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  pupils  but  also  as  a 
temporary  refuge  until  home  conditions  rather  than  institutional  training 
may  be  secured  for  them. 

"Such  a  school  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  special  school  or  dis- 
ciplinai^  class  as  the  latter  bears  to  the  regular  classes  of  our  public 
schools.  The  special  class  is  established  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
(a)  relieving  the  regular  class  of  a  group  of  pupils  who  take  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  teacher's  time  and  effort  and  thus  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  normal  child  and  (b)  of  providing  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  effective  education  of  the  pupils  segregated.  Simi- 
larly the  parental  school  would  further  the  interest  of  the  troublesome, 
but  not  completely  incorrigible,  pupils  of  the  disciplinary  class  by 
removing  from  this  group  the  child  of  truly  vicious  habits  or  criminal 
tendencies  whose  only  hope  of  reformation  is  to  be  found  in  the  special 
regimen  of  nutrition,  physical  education  and  carefully  exercised  control 
of  an  institution  planned  along  modern  lines  for  this  specialized  educa- 
tional function.  Until  parental  schools  are  established,  our  disciplinary 
classes  are  liable  to  contain  such  a  proportion  of  this  type  of  pupil  as 
to  render  them  doubtful,  if  not  totally  unfit,  places  for  the  ordinary 
truant  and  difficult  pupil  for  whom  they  are  really  planned  and  for 
whom  they  could  otherwise  render  a  valuable  service. 

"The  establishment  of  a  parental  school  has  been  regularly  urged 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  in  his  annual 
reports.  The  necessity  for  it  has  been  noted  also  by  magistrates  before 
whom  the  delinquent  children  are  brought  and  indeed,  by  practically 
all  who  have  had  experience  in  dealing  with  the  chronic  truant  and 
incorrigible  boy.  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  a 
number   of   smaller   cities    have    already   established   parental   schools. 
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Philadelphia  should  also  be  included  in  the  list  of  cities  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  unfortunate  juvenile  delinquent  who,  either  by 
reason  of  unfortunate  heredity  or  the  evil  influences  of  a  hopelessly 
inferior  environment,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  criminal  charge  upon 
the  community.  The  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  modem 
parental  school  would  be  returned  many  times  over  not  only  in  the 
reduction  of  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  criminal  courts  and  penal 
institutions,  but  in  the  service  ultimately  rendered  the  community  by 
the  redemption  of  the  youthful  offenders  to  lives  of  useful  citizenship. 

"To  summarize  briefly  the  recommendations  of  this  report  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  defective  child: 

"1.  The  buildings  in  which  special  schools  are  located  should  be 
modernized,  or  where  this  is  impossible,  their  use  abandoned  and  the 
equipment  of  the  classes  should  be  made  full  and  complete  in  every 
essential  particular. 

"2.  These  classes  should  be  so  located  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to 
the  pupils  of  the  territory  contributing  to  them  and  so  grouped  as  to 
permit  separate  classification  of  the  disciplinary  pupils  from  the  back- 
ward and  of  the  merely  backward  from  the  mentally  deficient  or  feeble- 
minded. 

"3.  Additional  disciplinary  and  backward  classes  should  be  estab- 
lished where  conditions  will  permit  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 

"4.  The  special  schools  and  classes  should  be  as  closely  related  to 
the  regular  schools  as  possible  and  be  given  the  advantage  of  trained 
supervision. 

"5.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  teachers  for  special 
classes.  Only  teachers  of  experience  and  those  who  have  had  special 
training  for  the  work  should  be  appointed.  Some  increase  oyer  the 
salary  of  the  regular  grade  positions  should  be  given  as  an  inducement 
for  teachers  to  undertake  the  work. 

"6.  The  normal  training  schools  of  this  city  offer  courses  to  give 
professional  preparation  for  special  class  work  as  the  system  of  special 
education  develops  and  the  demand  for  qualified  teachers  increases. 

"7.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  institutional  care  for  the 
feeble-minded  children  and  those  of  still  lower  grade  of  mentality. 

"8.  A  parental  school  should  be  established  for  chronic  truants  and 
incorrigible  children  who  cannot  be  treated  successfully  in  the  special 
class." 
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THE  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
By  Walter  S.  Cornell^  M.D. 

The  practical  purpose  of  this  article  limits  it  to  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  conditions  existing  in  a  disordered  nervous  system, 
the  causes  of  these  conditions  and  the  symptoms  arising  therefrom. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  child  psychology,  adolescence, 
mentally  deficient  children,  difficult  children  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  study  of  nervous  disorders  is  greatly  simplified  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  many  apparently  diverse  affections  are  really 
expressions  in  different  degree  by  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  same  faults.  This  is  true  particularly  of  general 
nervousness,  neurasthenia,  chorea,  habit-spasm,  migraine,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  and  neuralgia. 

The  following  propositions  may  almost  be  taken  as  axioms 
in  the  study  of  neurology. 

1.  Heredity  influences  the  nervous  system  more  than  any 

other  tissue.  Original  stability  on  the  one  hand,  or  an 
inherent  weakness  and  tendency  to  exhaustion  on  the 
other,  largely  predetennine  the  existence  of  nervous 
health  or  disease  in  childhood. 

2.  The  principal  exciting  causes  of  nervous  disorders  are 

anaemia,  reflex  irritation,  intoxication  of  the  system, 
and  injury  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

3.  Increased  sensibility  and  irritability,  rapid  fatigue,  and 

lack  of  emotional  control  are  the  three  fundamental 
conditions  underlying  the  various  nervous  disorders 
named  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  existing  in  these 
disorders  singly  or  in  combination. 

4.  Ordinary   nervousness,   neurasthenia,   hysteria,   epilepsy, 

migraine,  habit  spasm,  chorea  and  neuralgia  are  expres- 
sions of  the  three  conditions  just  mentioned,  manifested 
singly  or  in  combination.  The  more  severe  of  these, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  migraine,  are  frequently  found 
in  persons  of  the  same  family. 

(65) 
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The  causes  of  the  nervous  disorders  of  chiklren  are  botli  pre- 
disposing and  exciting. 

The  predisposing  causes  are — 1.  An  inherent  weakness  and 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system, — tlie  so  called  neurotic  consti- 
tution. 2.  Poor  general  health.  3.  Improper  social  habits.  4. 
Dissipation. 

1.  The  neurotic  constitution.  Heredity  is  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  common  cause  of  inherent  nervous  weakness.  In 
'such  cases  low  physical,  nervous,  mental  or  social  standards  exist 
in  the  parents.  Thus,  one  or  both  may  have  been  insane,  hysteri- 
cal, illiterate,  intemperate,  or  broken  down  from  overwork. 

Lack  of  vigor  and  of  nervous  stability  if  present,  are  mani- 
fested early  in  life.  Indigestion  will  produce  convulsions  in  one 
baby  and  not  affect  another.  A  healthy  school  girl  will  endure 
without  apparent  effect  a  shock  or  fright  which  produces  an  emo- 
tional outbreak  in  her  classmate.  Adolescence  is  a  period  during 
which  these  morbid  tendencies  are  particularly  manifest,  owing 
to  the  profound  disturbance  incidental  to  the  evolution  of  many 
of  the  glandular  structures  and  nerve  centers.  Occurring  as  it 
does  coincidently  with  school  life,  irreparable  damage  is  often 
inflicted  on  neurotic  children  by  the  double  strain  thus  imposed 
upon  them. 

2.  Poor  general  health.  This  may  be  the  expression  of  numer- 
ous influences,  particularly  poor  nutrition,  anaemia,  organic  heart 
and  kidney  disease,  or  the  depressing  poisons  of  some  recent  infec- 
tious disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria. 

The  explanation  of  the  relation  between  lowered  general 
health  and  nervous  disorder  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  nervous 
system  suffers  from  starvation  or  intoxication  in  common  wnith 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  its  delicate  and  complex  character 
makes  it  extraordinarily  liable  to  injury  and  difficult  to  repair. 

3.  Improper  social  habits,  such  as  late  hours,  loss  of  sleep, 
overwork,  uncongenial  work,  unhappy  home  life,  and  the  general 
depressing  effects  of  poverty,  all  lower  the  vitality  of  the  nervous 
organization  and  predispose  it  to  exhaustion. 

4.  Vicious  personal  habits,  including  intemperance,  are  among 
the  most  powerful  of  influences  contributing  to  this  same  end,  and 
if  indulged  in  at  the  critical  adolescent  period,  when  rapid  devel- 
opment and  internal  readjustment  are  disturbing  the  nervous  bal- 
ance, they  may  be  considered  as  actually  exciting  rather  than  pre- 
disposing causes.     Unfortunately,  the  victims  are  of  the  very  type 
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destined  to  suffer  most  from  any  depressing  influence.  Their  vivid 
imaginations,  weak  will  power,  and  emotional  nature  make  them 
an  easy  prey  to  such  attractions  as  dissipation  may  offer. 

The  principal  exciting  causes  of  nervous  disorder  are  (1)  the 
overstimulation  of  the  nervous  system,  and  (2)  intoxication. 

1.  Overstimulation  may  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  resulting 
from  eye-strain,  post-nasal  adenoid  gro^vth,  indigestion,  intes- 
tinal wonns,  and  menstrual  disorders.  Particularly  do  nervous 
symptoms  arise  from  astigmatic  eyes,^  and  f;'om  nasal  obstruc- 
tion.^ 

Exhaustion  may  also  be  the  result  of  continued  mental  irrita- 
tion from  friction  at  home  or  at.  school.  Particularly  is  a  high 
strung  school  teacher  an  unfortunate  guardian  for  a  nervous  child, 
since  two  such  emotional,  poorly  controlled  natures  react  badly 
on  one  another  to  the  misery  of  both.  A  nervous,  poorly  disciplined 
mother  is  a  still  worse  influence  on  the  child  than  an  unsuitable 
teacher,  and  unfortunately  in  the  class  of  children  under  discussion 
she  usually  exists. 

Overstimulation  may  occur  as  a  single  severe  shock.  Thus 
emotional  disturbance,  particularly  fright,  is  causative  of  general 
nervousness  and  of  such  special  nei'vous  symptoms  as  hysterical 
attacks,  epilepsy,  enures'is,  disturbed  sleep  and  chorea.  Contrari- 
wise the  most  narrow  escapes  from  dangerous  physical  accidents 
usually  make  but  little  impression.  Healthy  children  are  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  the  daily  press  as  half-drowned,  or  rescued  from 
burning  buildings,  but  resulting  nervous  disorders  are  actually 
rare  because  danger  is  not  appreciated  until  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty is  developed.  The  average  boy  will  carelessly  risk  life  and 
limb  stealing  rides  on  street  cars  and  wagons  and  climbing  poles 
and  roofs,  but  will  be  fretful  for  hours  if  scolded  by  his  teacher, 
and  paralyzed  with  terror  if  suddenly  seized  by  a  policeman  for 
throwing  a  snow-ball.  The  viewpoint  of  the  child  is  far  different 
from  that  of  the  adult,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized. 


^In  astiRmaf-ism,  the  strain  on  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye,  from  its  constant 
contractions  while  endoavorins  to  obtain  a  focus,  frequently  results  in  the  most 
violent  headaches  and  occasionally  in  irritability  of  temper,  emotional  outbreaks, 
nausea,    and    lassitude   from    nervoiis   exhaustion. 

'NotwithstandinR  the  exploitation  of  late,  in  the  daily  press,  of  adenoid  growths, 
as  the  cause  of  nervous  defect  and  disorder,  thereby  creating  a  very  imperfect  con- 
ception of  a  complex  sub.]'ect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  constitute  the  most  pow- 
erful of  any  single  influence.  Medical  and  other  scientific  .iournals  frequently  present 
communications  calling  attention  to  mental  deficiency,  stupidity,  lack  of  mental 
concentration  and  of  memory,  headache,  dyspnoea,  incontinence  of  tirine.  reflex 
cough,  chorea,  habit  spasm,  night  terrors,  iritability  of  disposition,  and  epileptic 
convulsions,  as  the  result  of  this  condition. 
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2.  Intoxication  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  caused  by 
numerous  agencies  such  as  kidney  disease,  gout,  alcoholism,  con- 
stipation and  drugs,  but  fortunately  only  one  of  these,  constipa- 
tion (and  indigestion),  need  be  considered  in  the  study  of  children. 
Indigestion  and  constipation  are  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
epilepsy,  of  acute  rheumatism,  chorea  and  headache.  Probably 
a  condition  of  faulty  metabolism,  akin  to  gout,  exists  in  many 
children  with  resulting  nervous  manifestations,  but  too  little  is 
kno\ATi  at  the  present  time  to  warrant  more  than  this  passing  men- 
tion. 

Manifestations  of  Nervous  Disorders. 

The  essentials  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
are  power  and  endurance  in  muscular  movement,  a  sufficient  but 
not  excessive  degree  of  sensibility,  and  a  reasonable  control  over 
the  emotions. 

Conversely  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  a  weak  nervous 
constitution  are  (1)  motor  weakness,  (2)  over-sensitiveness  and 
(3)  lack  of  emotional  control.  Individuals  so  constituted  are  said 
to  be  NEUROTIC.  They  form  a  numerous  and  easily  recognizable 
class  in  every  walk  of  life. 

(1)  Motor  lueakness: — Children  in  whom  this  condition  exists 
are  often  so  listless  and  adverse  to  activity  that  their  lack  of  anima- 
tion readily  distinguishes  them.  A  more  frequent  condition  and 
therefore  even  more  cliaracteristic  is  rapid  fatigue.  The  children 
of  this  numerous  latter  group  start  the  day  refreshed  by  the  night's 
sleep  and  in  the  morning  may  display  exuberant  vigor  and  spirits. 
The  nerve  centers  rapidly  tire  upon  mental  or  physical  effort, 
however,  and  a  degree  of  exhaustion  ensues  which  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  apparent  healthy  condition  of  the  period  a  few 
hours  previous. 

A  poor  control  of  muscular  movement  (poor  coordination), 
if  present,  signifies  that  the  motor  centers  are  not  acting  in  har- 
mony owing  to  weakness  in  them  or  to  lack  of  development  of  the 
association  nerve  tracts  connecting  them.  A  lowered  tone  of  the 
sympathetic  system  may  result  in  a  general  poor  circulation  with 
cold  hands  and  feet,  to  excessive  perspiration  on  slight  exertion, 
and  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

(2)  Over-sensitiveness: — (1)  Annoyance  by  loud  sounds  and 
bright  light  are  symptoms  due  to  hypersensitiveness  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  or  of  the  retina.     (2)  Hypersensitiveness  to  heat,  cold 
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and  pain  may  be  manifested  by  the  general  nervous  system.  (3) 
Hyperirritability  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  shown  by  too  ready 
flushing,  often  to  an  uncomfortable  degree.  (4)  Irritability  of 
the  motor  centers  leads  to  involuntary  movement.  This  may 
merely  be  a  condition  of  restlessness  or  fidgets,  or  may  be  severe 
enough  to  be  classed  as  chorea  or  as  habit  spasm.  In  quiet  children 
this  condition  may  be  betrayed  only  by  a  tense  expression  of  the 
face,  or  by  involuntary  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  forehead 
or  jaw,  or  perhaps  by  general  restlessness. 

Excitement  on  slight  provocation  is  evidence  of  brain  irri- 
tability, and  the  gesticulations  frequently  accompanying  excited 
speech  furnish  a  common  instance  of  the  increased  irritability  of 
neighboring  brain  centers  which  ordinarily  in  health  are  not 
affected.  This  condition  may  be  observed  in  the  shrill  tones  uncon- 
sciously acquired  by  earnest  speakers,  especially  when  under  the 
nerve  strain  incident  to  difficult  work.  The  pitch  of  the  voice 
constantly  rises  as  the  excitement  increases,  so  that  in  extreme 
cases  of  nervousness  it  becomes  very  marked. 

It  would  be  a  gTave  error,  although  one  scarcely  possible  of 
occurrence,  to  mistake  an  excess  of  energy  in  a  healthy  child  for 
irritability  due  to  weakness.  A  vigorous  boy,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
does  not  exhibit  the  drooping  figure,  rapid  fatigue  and  emotional 
temperament  of  the  neurotic  child. 

(3)  Lach  of  emotional  control: — This  is  evidenced  by  weep- 
ing, laughing,  or  outbreaks  of  anger  on  slight  provocation.  Other 
symptoms  more  or  less  related  are  great  sensitiveness  to  criticism, 
weak  will  power,  craving  for  sympathy,  a  vivid  imagination,  and 
a  tendency  to  magnify  real  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

The  signs  of  nervous  exliaustion  and  their  significance  once 
understood,  the  recognition  of  the  various  nervous  symptoms  dis- 
played by  school  children  becomes  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
A  list  of  those  most  commonly  occurring  is  given  below,  both  for 
its  practical  help,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  applicability  of  the 
scientific  truths  just  stated. 

These  nerve  signs  of  fatigue  are  most  marked  at  times  when 
the  child  is  tired,  worried,  or  excited.  Approaching  examinations 
and  entertainments  are  therefore  particularly  favorable  seasons  for 
the  observation.  The  depression  of  spirits  incident  to  the  low 
atmospheric  pressure  existing  before  a  rain  storm  produces  a  con- 
dition of  nervousness  well  recognized  by  teachers. 
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1.     General  Nervousness. — "Nervous  Children/' 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  chiklrcn  cannot  be  clas- 
sified more  accurately  than  by  the  general  appellation  '^nen'ous," 
o\ving  to  the  large  number  of  possible  symptoms  and  their  numer- 
ous combinations.  The  general  characteristic  of  weakness  and 
irritability  in  body  and  mind  is  present  in  all,  and  this  is  best 
seen  in  those  parts  of  the  body  possessing  the  most  delicate  nervous 
organization,  namely,  the  face,  the  hands,  and  the  general  speech 
apparatus.  For  this  reason  trembling  or  tensely  held  hands,  quiv- 
ering lips,  husky  voice,  and  feeble  or  jerky  articular  speech  are  the 
most  peculiar  signs  of  nen'ousness  in  a  child.  The  following  may 
be  noted  by  the  teacher : 

By  observation: — 

Face.     Great  mobility  of  expression. 
Wandering  of  the  eyes. 
Twitching  of  the  muscles   of  the 

eyes  and  mouth. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth. 
Extremities.     Twitching  of  the  fingers. 

Peculiar    and    jerky    hand- 

A\'Titing. 
Shuffling  of  feet. 
Body.     General  restlessness. 

Frequent  movement  and  changes  of 
position,  either  spontaneously  or 
Lowered    nerve    tone  /  on  trifling  cause. 

with  irritability.       \  Abnomially  quick  reaction  or  response  to 

stimulus. 
Associated  purposeless  movements,  upon 
emotional  disturbance  or  excitement, 
such  as  involuntary  winking,  protruding 
of  the  tongue,  laughing,  waving  the 
hands,  etc. 
A  shrill  voice. 

Rapid  stuttering  or  stammering  speech. 
Irritability  of  temper.     Outbursts  of  pas- 
sion. 
Emotional  outbreaks.     Ready  laughing  or 
crying  on  slight  cause. 
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Face.     Toneless  apathetic  expression. 

Eyes  dull. 

Extremities.     Nerveless  drooping  position 

of   the   hands   and    arms 

when   extended   forward. 

Slouching  gait. 

T  ,  ,         /  Body.     Droopine;  shoulders. 

Lowered    nerve    tone<  "^      ^  .  .•  -,    ^    i  ^ 

.  ,       ,         .  \  Poor    station    and    balance    when 

with  exhaustion.       \  ,. 

standing. 

Inattention. 

Mental  dulness  and  stupidity. 
Poor  memory. 

Sighing  and  yawning  from  poor  circula- 
tion. 

(2)  By  test:— 

Test  vigor  by  asking  class  to  sit  up  straight. 

Test  control  by  asking  class  to  sit  perfectly  quiet  for 
five  minutes. 

Test  motor  power  by  asking  child  to  place  fingers  on 
desk,  and  then  tap  desk  rapidly  with  the  forefinger. 

Examination  periods,  those  devoted  to  such  occupa- 
tions as  sewing,  or  drawing,  and  also  the  recess 
hour,  are  especially  favorable  times  for  observation. 

(3)  By  statement  of  the  child: — Fatigue,  headaches,  morbid 

fears  and  apprehensions. 

(4)  Frequently  assooiated  conditions: — 

Physical  defects  (eye  strain,  adenoids,  indigestion)  which 

act  by  reflex  irritation. 
Poor  nutrition  and  anaemia,  which  starv'^e  the  nervous 

system  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Mental  dulness,  which  if  not  due  to  evident  physical 
cause,  signifies  defect  in  the  entire  nervous  system. 
Certain  groups  of  symptoms  occur  frequently  enough  to  admit 
of  classification  as  definite  nervous  disorders.     The  most  common 
of  these  are  chorea,  habit  spasm,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  head- 
ache. 

Chorea  (St.  Vitus's  Dance).  This  is  the  most  frequent  of 
the  nervous  disorders  of  childhood  and  is  characterized  by  jerky 
irregular  contractions  of  muscles.     x\ssociated  conditions  not  suf- 
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ficiently  emphasized  in  many  books  describing  the  disease,  are 
mental  irritability,  and  frequent  temporary  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cles affected. 

The  causes  of  chorea  are  those  already  given  for  the  group  of 
nervous  diseases  now  under  consideration,  but  especially  rheuma- 
tism (probably  one-half  of  all  cases),  and  poor  nutrition,  or  other 
cause  of  nervous  exhaustion.  As  might  be  expected,  nervous 
fatigue  or  excitement  makes  the  condition  worse,  and  so  chorea 
is  particularly  seen  in  the  springtime,  a  season  associated  with 
tired  nerves.  One  author  has  remarked  that  chorea  is  "a  school 
made  disease."  The  great  majority  of  cases  of  chorea  occur  in 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

The  symptoms  of  chorea^  are  chiefly  motor  and  psychic. 

Motor.  In  the  mild  cases,  restlessness  and  inability  to  sit 
still  are  the  only  visible  signs  of  inability  to  control  the  muscles. 
Jerking  of  the  head,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  spasmodic  twitching 
of  the  face,  and  shuifling  of  the  feet  are  common. 

In  the  more  severe  and  well  defined  cases,  involuntary,  irregu- 
lar jerking  movements  of  the  limbs  are  present.  These  take  the 
child  out  of  school  and  may  become  so  severe  that  the  child  is  not 
able  to  dress,  to  hold  anvthino;  in  the  hand  or  even  to  talk.  A  well 
defined  case  of  chorea  tossing  in  bed  with  jerking  movements  of  the 
hands  and  arms  never  ceasing  while  awake,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Psychic  symptoms.  The  association  of  these  with  the  mus- 
cular movements  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Irritability  of 
temper  is  very  characteristic,  and  emotional  outbreaks  during  the 
day  and  bad  dreams  at  night  result. 

The  recognition  of  chorea  is  important  for  three  reasons : 
(1)  That  it  may  be  treated  early  in  its  course.  (2)  Because  its 
existence  signifies  something  wrong — the  existence  of  rheumatism, 
or  nerve  exhaustion,  or  poor  nutrition.  (3)  Because  it  absolves 
the  unfortunate  victim  from  the  charge  of  malicious  intent  in 
making  grimaces  at  the  teacher,  being  noisy,  restless  and  trouble- 
some, and  of  dropping  articles  with  apparent  carelessness.  This 
is  most  important  from  practical  as  well  as  humane  considerations, 
since  punishment  only  makes  the  symptoms  worse. 

The  treatment  of  chorea  is  the  medical  treatment  of  the  under- 
lying cause,  and  the  avoidance  of  overwork  by  too  many  studies 
and  insufficient  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  guard  these  cases 
carefully,  as  ner\'Ous  disorders  particularly  demand  her  cooperation 

'Huntingdon's  chorea  and  chorea  Insaniensls  are  not  here  considered. 
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in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  Without  doubt  all  these  children  are 
best  treated  by  a  return  to  care-free  country  life,  but  this  is  of 
course  usually  impracticable. 

Habit  spasm  (Habit  chorea): — This  resembles  chorea  and 
may  possibly  be  a  variety  of  it.  Habit  spasm  is  observed  among 
children  in  the  lower  grades,  and  consists  in  the  habitual  sudden 
contraction  of  certain  muscles.  The  regions  of  the  eyes,  mouth, 
neck  and  shoulders  are  the  most  commonly  affected.  The  spasm 
may  be  quick,  almost  instantaneous,  or  may  last  for  one  or  two 
seconds  while  the  face  is  distorted  by  the  tense  muscles.  Shrugging 
of  the  shoulders  is  a  fairly  frequent  symptom,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  in  overworked  college  students  a  spasmodic  clench- 
ing of  the  jaws  occurring  every  few  seconds. 

When  the  eyelids  are  blinked  forcibly  and  frequently,  the 
condition  is  termed  blepharo-spasm ;  and  it  is  usually  significant 
of  eye  strain  in  a  nervous  person. 

Facial  habit  spasm  is  frequently  associated  with  frequent 
sniffing  of  the  nose.  So  many  of  these  oases  arise  from  adenoids 
and  nasal  catarrh  that  the  quick  nervous  character  of  the  move- 
ment rather  than  its  simple  occurrence  is  necessary  to  make  this 
sign  a  suspicious  one. 

The  chief  features  which  help  to  differentiate  habit  spasm 
from  chorea  are  the  usual  existence  of  a  local  rather  than  a  general 
cause  {i.  e.  eye  strain  rather  than  rheumatism  or  nervous  shock), 
the  limitation  of  the  affection  to  the  face,  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  same  muscular  movement  more  or  less 
rhythmically.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  spasmodic  and 
powerful,  and  quite  different  from  the  wild  jerky  and  irregular 
movements  of  chorea. 

Habit  spasm  is  a  hint  both  of  a  nervous  constitution  and  of 
local  physical  defect.  The  treatment  should  therefore  consider 
both.  Most  cases  recover,  some  lasting  only  a  few  months.  Rarely 
it  becomes  chronic  and  incurable. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  writing  I  examined  a  boy  of  ten 
years,  at  the  Miller  school,  who  was  suffering  from  habit  spasm. 
He  frequently  drew  down  his  lower  lip  in  a  spasmodic  manner 
showing  the  lower  teeth  conspicuously.  His  eyes,  nose  and  throat 
proved  to  be  normal,  but  he  was  poorly  nourished  and  nervous. 
The  knowledge  that  he  was  being  observed  made  the  facial  grimace 
particularly  noticeable.  He  had  a  bruise  upon  the  forehead,  and 
the  principal  asked  its  source.     "My  father  kicked  me  there." 
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"Why,  Joe,  I  thought  your  sister  hit  you  there  with  a  flat  iron." 
"That  was  here,"  he  replied,  and  exhibited  another  wound  behind 
the  left  ear. 

Epilepsy: — Epilepsy  is  a  habitual  disposition  to,  and  an  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  convulsions  which  are  accompanied  by  loss  of 
consciousness. 

The  tendency  of  medical  writers  is  to  look  upon  persons  suf- 
fering from  epilepsy  as  divisible  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause  of  the  attack: — 1.  Individuals  possessing  an 
exceedingly  unstable  nervous  system,  who  require  very  little  dis- 
turbance to  precipitate  an  attack.  2.  Those  with  more  or  less 
instability  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  some  evident  exciting 
cause,  such  as  eye-strain,  intestinal  indigestion,  post-nasal  adenoid 
growths,  etc.  3.  Those  persons  possessing  an  originally  sound  and 
healthy  nervous  system,  but  afflicted  by  some  overw^helming  poison, 
as  in  Bright's  disease,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  by  an 
injury. 

The  convulsions  of  babies  are  not  considered  as  epileptic  in 
character  unless  the  habit  becomes  established. 

The  symptoms  may  be  here  very  briefly  described,  to  relieve 
the  inexperienced  teacher  of  alarm  and  uncertainty,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  occurrence  and  sinister  significance  of  the  minor 
form,  and  the  psychic  form  of  the  disease. 

Major  epilepsy  constitutes  the  ordinary  epileptic  convulsion. 
Its  onset  may  be  instantaneous,  but  usually  the  brain  disturbance 
causes  very  various  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  numbness  and 
tingling  in  one  of  the  extremities,  or  flashes  of  light  or  color  before 
the  eyes.  The  actual  convulsion  frequently  begins  with  an  inartic- 
ulate cry  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  who  falls  regardless  of  disas- 
trous results.  The  muscles  of  the  entire  body  are  at  first  rigidly 
contracted,  causing  inability  to  breathe  and  an  apparently  alarm- 
ing congestion  and  blueness  of  the  face  for  some  time  less  than  a 
minute.  The  rigidity  ceases  soon  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
nerve  force  and  probably  by  reason  of  the  partial  asphyxia,  the 
contractions  continue  but  become  jerky  and  intermittent  in  char- 
acter with  a  beginning  of  return  to  a  more  natural  color.  Frothy 
saliva,  possibly  bloody  from  a  bitten  tongue,  shows  at  the  mouth. 
This  stage  lasts  two  or  three  minutes  (rarely  considerably  more), 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  third  stage  of  stupor  due  to  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, from  which  the  patient  can  soon  be  aroused  if  necessary. 
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Such  persons  usually  suffer  for  several  hours  from  headache  and 
fatigue,  a  few  appear  to  he  scarcely  affected,  while  others  may  be 
incapacitated  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  is  conducted  with  the  assurance, 
born  of  experience,  that  the  patient  will  speedily  recover  if  not 
injured  accidentally  by  the  fall.  The  clothing  should  be  loosened 
at  the  neck  to  allow  of  free  respiration,  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
secure  privacy  for  the  sufferer,  and  safe  custody  for  his  personal 
property.  A  handkerchief  should  be  inserted  between  the  teeth 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  tongue. 

Minor  epilepsy.  This  may  be  defined  as  habitual,  or  at  least 
occasional  periods  of  lost  nervous  control.  The  attack  presents  a 
great  variety  of  symptoms  in  different  subjects,  and  is  diagnosed 
by  its  periodical  occurrence,  by  the  fairly  constant  character  of  the 
symptoms  in  each  person  affected,  and  by  the  (almost)  certain 
occurrence  of  loss  of  consciousness,  though  this  is  so  transient  that 
it  may  not  be  noticed,  unless  a  dish  is  dropped  from  the  nerveless 
hand,  or  conversation  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  with 
more  or  less  subsequent  mental  confusion.  Peculiar  automatic 
actions  and  a  few  irrational  words  may  betray  the  condition. 
Parents  are  frequently  cognizant  of  such  attacks  of  minor  epilepsy, 
but  fail  to  realize  their  true  significance,  and  carelessly  speak  of 
them  as  "spells," — a  medical  waste-basket  for  uncertain  diagnosis. 

Psychic  epilepsy.  This,  like  minor  epilepsy,  must  rest  its 
claim  for  existence  in  each  case  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  either  of 
habitual  occurrence,  or  that  the  patient  suffers  also  from  one  of  the 
other  forms  of  epilepsy.  Psychic  epilepsy  exhibits  a  loss  of  control 
(inhibition)  and  action  results  rather  than  inaction,  as  in  typical 
minor  epilepsy.  The  attack  usually  consists  of  sudden  maniacal 
excitement,  aptly  described  as  a  brain  storm,  often  accompanied 
by  violent  automatic  movements.  In  the  mentally  irresponsible 
state  existing,  articles  may  be  recklessly  destroyed,  or  an  assault 
committed.  The  ensuing  mental  calm  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  emotional  outbreak. 

A  knowledge  of  epilepsy  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  well  aa 
the  physician,  since  the  former  possesses  facilities  for  observation 
second  only  to  those  of  the  family  and  is  often  much  more  dis- 
cerning. 

First  it  should  be  realized  that  children  suffering  from  convul- 
sions are  frequently  curable  if  only  the  cause  is  found,  and  removed 
before  the  fit  habit  is  established.     The  unthinking  doctor  doses 
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his  patients  with  bromides,  until  a  pimply  complexion,  dyspepsia, 
and  a  deadened  intellect  all  attest  the  vigor  of  his  treatment.  The 
convulsions  become  less  severe  and  less  frequent  and  this  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  equivalent  for  the  practical  invaliding  of  the  sufferer. 
This  is  a  necessary  procedure  of  last  resort  in  severe  and  proven 
incurable  cases ;  but  the  scientific  and  proper  treatment  of  epilepsy 
is  based  on  the  theory  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  if  such  procedure 
be  possible.  For  this  reason,  the  causes  of  nervous  disorder  already 
mentioned  should  be  considered  carefully  one  by  one,  with  especial 
attention  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels, 
the  eyes,  and  the  naso-pharynx. 

Another  most  important  point  is  the  recognition  of  the  true 
character  of  minor  and  psychic  epilepsy,  both  theoretically  and 
practically  when  actually  seen.  The  former  because  the  minor 
forms  have  all  the  potential  significance  of  the  major  and  may 
develop  into  it  if  not  checked.  The  latter  because  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  recognizing  psychic  epilepsy,  or  kindred  emotional 
disturbances  occurring  in  ill  balanced  children,  in  order  that  the 
child  may  be  shielded  from  exciting  shocks,  and  terrifying  punish- 
ments, otherwise  very  liable  to  fall  to  him. 

Needless  to  say  that  an  ordinary  fit  of  bad  temper  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  case  of  psychic  epilepsy,  or  an  absent  minded  move- 
ment construed  as  an  attack  of  minor  epilepsy.  The  repeated 
occurrence  of  these,  however,  should  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
abnormal  conditions  exist,  and  cause  a  quiet  inquiry  into  the  child's 
home  life,  the  nervous  health  of  the  family,  and  the  existence  of 
physical  defects  of  the  character  already  discussed.  The  diagnosis 
of  such  cases  carries  with  it  such  heavy  purport  that  it  should  be 
only  tentatively  made  by  any  one  not  a  physician. 

Headache : — ^Vhile  the  causes  of  headache  systematically  con- 
sidered are  numerous  and  practically  correspond  to  those  of  other 
functional  nervous  disorders  such  as  epilepsy  and  chorea,  it  may  be 
said  definitely  that  eye  strain  is  the  basis  of  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  habitual  headaches  occurring  in  school  children.  The 
remainder  arise  from  adenoid  gro^vths  and  obstructive  nasal 
catarrh,  and  from  constipation.  A  few  cases  may  be  ascribed  to 
coffee  combined  with  lack  of  proper  nourishment 

Single  accidental  headaches  result  from  injuries,  indigestion 
or  beginning  acute  illness. 

The  headaches  of  eye  strain  are  localized  over  the  eyes,  are 
accompanied  as  a  rule  by  discomfort  in  the  eyes  after  their  use, 
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and  by  more  or  less  imperfect  vision.  Astigmatism  is  particuJarly 
a  cause  of  headache,  and  the  minor  degrees  of  error  with  little  or 
no  diminution  in  vision  by  the  ordinary  type-test,  may  cause  much 
distress.  It  is  my  custom  when  children  are  referred  to  me  in  this 
connection  to  first  ask  whether  the  headache  occurs  frequently. 
If  it  does  further  inquiry  is  made  as  to  tiring  of  the  eyes  after 
reading,  which  usually  elicits  an  affirmative  answer.  The  vision 
should  then  be  tested  with  the  ordinary  type-card  and  the  diagnosis 
established. 

The  evident  presence  of  adenoids,  a  question  or  two  as  to  the 
character  of  the  breakfast  (cinnamon  bun  and  coffee),  and  the 
statement  of  constipation  explain  the  remaining  causes. 

As  to  accidental  cases,  I  have  had  a  considerable  number  of 
children  referred  to  me  by  teachers  in  whom  the  headache  was  the 
first  one  ever  experienced,  and  due  to  a  blow  on  the  head  a  few 
minutes  previously.  A  hasty  assumption  of  eye  strain  by  the 
teacher  dependent  on  her  own  judgment  would  lead  to  a  diagnosis 
easily  susceptible  of  disproof  and  as  mortifying  as  it  is  ridiculous. 

Hysteria: — True  hysteria  presenting  profound  preversions  of 
mind,  sensation,  and  motion  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
Throughout  school  life,  however,  there  are  encountered  num.erous 
nervous,  emotional  children  who  can  hardly  be  described  by  any 
other  term  than  hysterical,  and  who  in  their  later  years  are  prone 
actually  to  develop  the  disease  by  reason  of  the  neurotic  constitu- 
tion thus  early  manifested. 

Our  thought  therefore  in  the  study  of  these  cases  should  center 
on  the  presence  of  the  predisposition  rather  than  the  existence  of 
the  full-fledged  disorder.  The  traits  of  children  particularly  indic- 
ative of  hysterical  tendency  are: — 

1.  ETThotional  temperament.  There  is  a  lack  of  control  result- 
ing in  frequent  exhibitions  of  joy  or1;emper,  or  grief.  Particularly 
occurring  in  shop  and  factory  girls  but  occasionally  seen  in  older 
school  children  are  severe  nervous  attacks  due  to  menstrual  dis- 
turbance. There  may  be  simply  a  semi-collapse  accompanied  by 
a  nervous  chill,  or  there  may  take  place  a  demonstrative  outburst 
with  sobbing  and  screaming. 

2.  Weak  will  power  and  weah  moral  sense.  This  causes  a  crav- 
ing for  sympathy  and  mental  support,  so  that  every  mishap  is  loudly 
lamented  over,  rather  than  resolutely  faced.  The  vivid  imagina- 
tions possessed  by  these  children  cause  exaggerations  in  their  tales 
of  misfortune  experienced  and  the  most  startling  falsehoods  may 
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be  told.  Teachers  arc  accused  of  barbarous  punishments  or  of 
improper  conduct,  classmates  of  assault,  and  all  with  a  plausibility 
that  goes  far  toward  convicting  the  one  falsely  accused.  It  may  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  an  absolute  rule  in  the  conduct  of 
medical  inspection  should  be  to  avoid  examining  girls  unless  in  the 
presence  of  teacher  or  classmates.  The  ordinary  tests  of  vision  and 
hearing  conducted  in  school  will  be  reported  to  the  parents  at  home 
with  added  imaginary  acts  and  conversation  to  attract  interest 
The  request  to  exhibit  a  vaceination  mark  has  often  been  quietly 
complied  with,  but  resulted  subsequently  in  a  parent's  complaint 
that  a  request  had  been  made  to  undress.  Curiously  enough  these 
false  accusations  are  from  the  most  unexpected  sources,  so  that,  aa 
I  have  remarked,  the  presence  of  a  third  person  in  a  room  when 
one  is  a  girl  should  be  absolutely  insisted  upon. 

The  same  perverted  traits  lead  to  a  remarkable  faoulty  of 
imitation  either  of  the  peculiarities  of  others  or  of  diseases  acci- 
dentally read  of  in  newspapers.  A  patent  medicine  advertise- 
ment describing  a  lame  back  or  the  symptoms  of  consumption  may 
produce  like  symptoms  in  the  hysterical  child.  In  continental 
Europe  "whole  classes  have  been  simultaneously  affected.  Thus 
Schoedel  reports  (Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderk.,  Volume  LXIV,  No.  4) 
an  epidemic  of  imitation,  in  which  the  children  shook  their  handa 
and  arms  continually  so  that  writing  was  impossible.  Twenty-one 
out  of  thirty-five  were  affected.  The  cause  was  a  newspaper 
account  of  a  similar  nervous  epidemic  in  a  neighboring  town,  and 
cure  was  accomplished  by  the  dismissal  and  dispersion  of  the  class 
for  several  days.  The  London  School  Report  for  1907  (Report  of 
the  London  County  Council)  mentions  four  cases  of  temporary 
paralysis  in  the  left  arm  occurring  among  the  children  of  one 
school  class,  because  of  the  admission  of  a  girl  into  the  class  who 
possessed  a  true  paralysis  in  that  limb.  The  children  affected  were 
not  EngUsh,  but  Poles  and  Italians. 


A  FURTHER  STUDY  OF  RETARDATION  IN  ILLINOIS. 

J3y  G.  W.  Gayler, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Princeton,  Illinois. 

This  study  was  begun  after  tlie  more  general  study  of  this 
subject  last  year  by  the  Illinois  Valley  Superintendents'  and 
Principals'  Round  Table,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Psyciiologicai,  Clinic.  It  grew  out  of 
the  criticism,  more  or  less  just,  that  the  first  investigation  was 
too  general  in  its  nature  and  was  wanting  in  exactness  and  detail. 

This  paper  gives  the  results  of  a  personal  and  detailed  study 
of  two  classes  in  the  city  schools  of  Princeton,  Illinois.  The 
grade  books  of  the  public  schools  are  preserved  complete  from 
1901-02  to  the  present.  Before  that  year  we  have  no  complete 
records.  The  two  classes  studied  are  the  primary  class  of  1901-02 
and  the  primary  class  of  1902-03. 

The  general  plan  has  been  to  study  each  and  every  pupil 
enrolled  during  these  years  and  to  trace  his  personal  school  his- 
tory through  the  course  to  the  close  of  the  year  1908-09.  A  per- 
sonal study  was  made  of  all  pupils  who  still  remained  in  the 
S!chools  in  1908-09  mth  a  view  of  finding  out  as  exactly  as 
possible  the  condition  with  regard  to  retardation  and  the  cause 
of  it.  The  tables  given  below,  and  the  comments  on  them,  are 
based  upon  this  personal  study  of  the  records  and  of  the  children 
themselves. 

If  these  children  entered  school  in  1901  they  should  be  in 
the  eighth  grade  in  1908.  If  they  entered  in  1902  they  should 
be  in  the  seventh  grade  in  1908.  By  referring  to  the  tables  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  a  small  number  who  were  in  the  first 
grades  in  the  different  years  given  above  and  who  have  remained 
in  school  have  been  promoted  regularly  year  by  year  and  in.  1908 
were  in  the  normal  grade. 

Table  I. 

Grades  4  5  6  7  8  9        Total 

Boys     2  4         12         16         12  1  47 

Girls    0  3         10         13         11  3  40 

Total    2  7        22        29        23  4  87 

Per  cent   2.3       8  25        33.3      2G.4      4.6 

Table  I  gives  a  summary  of  all  children  who  entered  in  1901 
and  who  remained  in  our  schools  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1908.     If  each  had  passed  regularly  year  by  year  all  would 
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have  been  in  the  eighth  o;rafle  in  the  year  1908-09.  Instead  of 
this  we  find  them  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  fourth  grade 
to  the  ninth  inclusive.  Sixty  pupils,  or  G8  per  cent  are  some- 
where below  the  eighth  grade.  Four  pupils,  or  4.6  per  cent  are 
in  advance  of  that  grade.  Twenty-three,  or  2G.4  per  cent  are  in 
the  eighth  grade. 

Table  II. 

Grades  4  6  0  7  8  9        Total 

Bovs 1  7  9  7  1  0  25 

Gif  Is    0  4         14  a  1  0  25 

Total    1         11         23         1?,  2  0  50 

Per  cent  2  22         4G         2G  4  0 

Table  II  gives  the  number  of  first  grade  pupils  who  entered 

school  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1902-03  and  who  remained 

in  school  until  the  close  of  the  year  1908-09.     If  these  children 

had  been  up  to  grade  in   1908-09   all  should  have  been  in  the 

seventh  grade.     As  in  the  preceding  year  -we  find  them  scattered 

through  several  grades,  in  this  case  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 

inclusive.     Thirty-five  pupils,  or  70  per  cent  are  below  the  normal 

grade,  and  15,  or  30  per  cent  are  in  the  normal  grade  or  ahead 

of  it. 

Table  III. 

Grades  4  5  G  7  8  9        Total 

Boys    2  6         13         10  5  0  36 

Girls    0  3  7        10  4  1  25 

Total    2  9         20        20  9  1  Gl 

Per  cent 3.2      14.7     32.8       32.8      14.7        l.G 


Table  III  gives  a  summary  of  those  pupils  who  entered  in 
1901,  but  who  were  retained  in  the  first  gi-ade  in  1902,  and  who 
continued  in  school  until  the  close  of  the  year  1908-09.  All 
these  children  repeated  the  first  year's  work  during  1902-03.  In 
1908-09  they  should  have  been  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  instead 
of  this  we  find  them  scattered  as  given  in  Table  III.  Nine  pupils, 
or  14  per  cent,  are  up  to  grade  in  1908-09.  This  means  that  in 
a  few  cases  children  when  held  back  one  year  in  the  first  grade 
regain  the  time  lost  in  a  later  grade.  In  one  case  a  child  not  only 
regained  the  lost  time  but  gained  an  additional  year.  Twenty 
pupils,  or  32.8  per  cent,  did  not  lose  any  more  time  after  the 
first  year  but  passed  through  regularly  after  that.  Twenty  pupils, 
or  32.8  per  cent,  lost  an  additional  year,  and  11  pupils,  or  17.9 
per  cent,  lost  still  more. 
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An  examination  of  Table  IV  will  show  that  of  the  137  pupils 
who  entered  in  1901-02  and  1902-03,  and  who  remained  in 
school  until  the  close  of  the  year  1908-09,  42,  or  30  per  cent,  were 
in  the  normal  grade  or  ahead  of  it,  and  95,  or  69.3  per  cent,  were 
behind.  Fifty-two,  or  38  per  cent,  were  one  year  behind ;  33,  or 
24.1  per  cent,  were  two  years  behind;  8,  or  5.8  per  cent,  were 
three  years  behind,  and  2,  or  .7  per  cent,  were  four  years  behind. 
Of  the  total  number  of  boys  (72)  51,  or  72.2  per  cent,  were 
behind.  Of  the  total  number  of  girls  (65)  44,  or  67.7  per  cent, 
were  behind. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  know  just  Avhere  in  the  course 
this  retardation  takes  place  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it.  In  this 
study  it  was  found  that  an  unusually  large  amount  of  it  occurred 
in  the  first  grade.  Of  the  95  pupils  behind,  48  lost  one  year  in 
the  first  grade,  29  lost  two  years,  9  lost  three  years,  and  2  lost 
four  years  in  that  grade,  a  total  of  88  children  who  were  retarded 
in  the  primary  grade.  Eleven  of  these  afterward  gained  a  year's 
work.  Eighteen  children  were  retarded  at  some  place  in  the 
course  later  than  the  first  grade.  A  number  of  children  reported 
as  retarded  entered  school  some  time  during  the  last  half  year, 
and  did  not  spend  a  whole  year  in  school.  From  the  records  the 
number  of  these  cases  could  not  be  accurately  determined,  but 
they  could  not  possibly  be  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
retarded  one  year.  If  we  say  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  lost 
one  year  were  retarded  because  of  entering  the  last  half  year  we 
still  have  64  children  retarded  in  the  first  grade  who  have  spent 
an  entire  year  there,  but  who  have  failed  to  win  promotion  for 
some  other  cause.  I  understand  that  during  these  years  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  school  to  promote  only  the  very  bright  children 
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of  the  first  grade  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  school.  In  fact 
it  was  the  exceptional  child  that  won  promotion.  It  was  thought 
best  to  retain  tliem  longer  and  give  them  a  more  thorough  founda- 
tion if  they  did  not  show  excellent  ability.  This  has  been  changed 
and  is  no  longer  the  policy  of  the  school. 

Of  the  total  number  retarded  a  large  majority  are  average 
pupils  without  physical  defects,  and  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The 
ones  retarded  three  years  or  more  are  defectives  or  are  wanting 
in  mental  ability.  One  of  the  boys  that  is  four  years  behind 
has  an  adenoid  growth  and  is  other\vise  defective.  The  other 
one  is  a  colored  boy  and  has  the  proverbial  thick  skull  and  low 
grade  of  intelligence.  Of  the  eight  who  are  three  years  behind, 
the  five  boys  are  of  low  grade  of  intelligence  and  are  lacking 
in  ability  to  do  the  work.  They  come  from  homes  lacking  in 
interest  and  helpfulness.  One  of  the  girls  is  affected  with  an 
adenoid  gro"\\i:h,  but  the  others  from  all  appearances  are  normal. 

The  children  who  are  one  or  two  years  behind  include  some 

of  the  brightest  pupils  in  the  public  schools,   and  I  have  been 

unable  to  find  out  why  so  many  should  be  behind  unless  it  is 

due  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  all  children  except  the  unusually 

bright  ones  should  be  kept  two  or  more  years  in  the  first  grade. 

r-    . 

Table  V. — La  Salue 

Grades  3  4  5  6  Total 

First  School    0  14  7  26  47 

Second  School  1  13  9  13  36 

Total    1  27  16  39  83 

Per  cent    1.2         32.5       19.3         46.9 

Through  the  kindness  of  J.  B.  McManus,  Superintendent  of 
the  La  Salle  Public  Schools,  I  am  able  to  give  here  the  results 
of  a  personal  study  by  him  of  83  pupils  of  the  La  Salle  Schools. 
Table  V  gives  a  tabulated  summary  of  this  study.  The  children 
in  these  classes  entered  school  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn 
of  1903,  and  should  be  in  the  sixth  grade  in  1908-09  if  not 
retarded;  39,  or  46.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who  remained 
in  school  until  1908-09  were  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  remainder 
44,  or  53.1  per  cent,  were  retarded  one  or  more  years.  Sixteen, 
or  19.3  per  c<?nt,  were  retarded  one  year,  27,  or  32.5  per  cent, 
were  retarded  two  years  and  only  one  was  retarded  three  years. 
No  report  was  given  as  to  where  the  retardation  took  place,  or 
the  cause  of  it. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AGE  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THE  CLASSI- 

EICATION  OF  PUPILS  ENTERING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

—RELATION  OF  PUBESCENCE  TO  HEIGHT. 

By  Wilfred  L.  Foster,  M.D., 
BrooJclyn,  N.  Y. 

About  one-third  of  all  the  boys  who  enter  high  schools  in 
New  York  City  are  discharged  during  the  first  tei'm.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  so  many  to  leave  school  so  soon, 
or  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  leave  would  not  be  bene- 
fited by  at  least  a  year  or  two  longer.  Of  course,  some  are  obliged 
to  go  to  work  to  help  their  parents,  some  are  eager  to  begin  to 
earn  money  so  tliat  they  may  be  more  independent,  but  there  are 
many  others  who  leave  because  they  have  become  dissatisfied 
and  discouraged  with  their  work.  Many  of  the  rapidly  growing 
larger  boys  feel  out  of  place  and  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
studies  when  they  find  themselves  grouped  Avith  very  much  smaller 
and  less  developed  boys.  It  seems  as  if  there  must  be  some  way 
to  make  the  work  less  irksome,  not  necessarily  by  changing  the 
work  itself,  but  by  making  the  boys'  environment  more  pleasant. 

Boys  of  a  certain  stage  of  development  naturally  associate 
AWth  boys  of  a  similar  stage  of  development.  In  their  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions  they  have  more  in  common  with  one  another 
than  they  have  with  boys  Avho  are  above  or  below  them  in  the 
scale  of  maturity.  The  intuitive  class  distinctions  among  boys 
are  more  finnly  and  unchangeably  based  upon  physical  and 
mental  development  than  upon  the  standards  of  birth  and  wealth 
which  they  will  have  to  recognize  later  in  life.  Boys  approxi- 
mating the  same  degree  of  maturity,  play  the  same  games,  have 
the  same  instincts,  and  are  more  at  ease  with  associates  of  the 
same  physiological  age.  Larger  boys  are  unwilling  to  associate 
with  smaller  boys.  They  feel  a  sense  of  embarrassment  and  offended 
dignity  when  they  have  to  be  classed  with  the  "youngsters". 
Smaller  boys  are  not  unwilling  to  associate  with  larger  boys,  but 
they  are  usually  not  found  with  them  "outside  of  the  school". 

The  average  height  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  about  five  feet, 
but  this  relationship  between  height  and  age  is  quite  variable. 
A  boy  of  fourteen  may  be  physiologically  older  than  a  boy  of 
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sixteen.^  Chronological  age  is  not  a  good  index  of  development. 
Through  illness,  poor  nutrition,  or  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, growth  may  be  retarded,  while  under  l)etter  hygienic  con- 
ditions it  may  go  ahead  of  the  standard  height  and  weight  of  a 
certain  stage  of  growth.^ 

The  majority  of  boys  who  enter  the  New  York  City  high 
schools  are  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  the  age  of 
pubescence.  The  degree  of  pubescence  in  each  case  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  boy's  physiological  age.  A  classification 
of  pupils  on  this  basis  can  easily  be  made,  the  degree  of  pubes- 
cence being  simply  one  fact  among  the  several  noted  in  the  course 
of  the  physical  examination.  Of  course,  some  will  be  found  to 
be  pre-pubescent  and  others  post-pubescent,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  pubescent. 

A  classification  according  to  degree  of  pubescence  was  made 
of  the  entering  class  of  a  New  York  City  high  school.  This 
class  was  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  usual  in  this  city.  The 
following  list  classifies  them  according  to  nationalities,  or  rather 
according  to  the  country  where  their  parents  were  bom : 

Number  Per  cent                                                  Number  Per  cent 

America    146  31.00  France    7  l.{52 

Germany    886  18.73  Canada   (French)    ..3  .65 

Russia    50  10.92  Scotland     3  .65 

Austro-Hungrary     ...     46  10.02  Switzerland     2  .43 

Ireland    46  10.02  Spain    2  .43 

Italy   17  3.71  Portugal 1  .22 

England   10  2.18  Miscellaneous   32  7.20 

Sweden     8  1.72                                              

Total     459 

In  weight,  height,  and  age  this  group  of  boys  proved  similar 
to  others  analyzed.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  were 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
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Part  of  the  entering  class,  295  boys,  were  separated  into  eight  sec- 
tions of  the  usual  size  and  were  classified  according  to  physiological 
age  based  upon  pubescence.  The  results  of  their  daily  work  and 
examinations  at  the  end  of  six  months  were  as  follows: 


Wrampion,  G.  "Ward.  Tlie  Influence  of  Physiological  Age  upon  Scholarship. 
The  P.sYcnoLor.irAL  Clinic.  Vol.  1.  No.  4,  June,  1907.  See  also  American  Physical 
Education  Review,    April-June,    1908. 

*Marro,  A.     La  Pubert6.     Paris:   Schleicher  Frferes,   1901. 
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Geoup  I. 

Eight  classes  arranged  according  to  physiological  age. 


Reoibtered. 

Discharges  (by  ages) 

Failures. 
No.  Per  cent. 

Promotions 
No.  Per  cent. 

Physiolog- 

14 15  16  17 
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8 

22.2 
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295 

162214    6 

58 

19.66 

58 

19.66 

179    60.68 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  boys,  making  four  other  sec- 
tions, entered  the  high  school  at  the  same  time,  and  these  sections 
were  also  ranked  as  above,  judging  their  efficiency  from  the 
number  of  discharges,  failures,  and  promotions.  They  were 
not  classified  according  to  physiological  age,  but  according  to 
the  number  of  the  school  from  which  they  came.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  in  any  respct  inferior  or  supe- 
rior to  the  boys  who  were  classified  according  to  physiological 
age.  The  results  of  their  daily  work  and  examination  marks 
were  as  follows: 

Geotjp  II. 
Four  classes,  not  arranged  according  to  physiological  age. 


Registered. 

Discharges  (by  ages) 

Failures 

Promotions 

14  15  16  17  18     Total 

Per  cent. 
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149 

17  15  9  3  2  46 

30.9 

25 

16.8 

78 

52.3 

Further  investigation  of  a  previous  class  of  over  three  hun- 
dred boys,  classified  rather  indiscriminately,  shows  the  following 
percentages  of  discharges,  failures,  and  promotions: 
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17 

56 
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Gboup  III. 
Not  Classified. 

Registered,  318;  Discharges,  27  per  cent;  Failures,  17  per  cent;  Pro- 
motions, 56  per  cent. 

For  easy  comparison  we  may  group  the  results  of  the  three 
investigations : 

Rfglstpred   DIsrhnrpps  Failures  Promotlona 
(number)  (per  cent)  (per  cent)    (per  cent) 
I.  Eiplit  classes  arrangpcl  accord- 
ing to  pliysiological  age  .... 
II.  Four  classes,  not  arranged  ac- 
cording to  physiological  age 
III.  Previous   class,    not   arranged 
according  to  physiological  age 

We  notice  that  the  group  of  boys  classified  according  to  phy- 
siological age  has  a  higher  percentage  of  promotions  and  a  very 
much  lower  percentage  of  discharges  (11  per  cent  lower  than 
Group  II,  and  7  per  cent  lower  than  Group  III).  The  failures 
are  about  the  same  in  all,  though  Group  I  has  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  marked  difference  seems  to  be  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
charges. May  this  difference  not  bo  duo  to  the  grouping  of  the 
boys  of  the  same  development  making  work  so  much  more  enjoy- 
able that  they  do  not  have  the  same  inclination  to  leave  school? 
Class  1  of  this  group  was  composed  of  the  most  fully  developed 
boys ;  Class  2  of  those  less  fully  developed,  and  so  on  until  we 
reach  Class  8,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  pre-pubes- 
cents.  It  might  be  expected  that  boys  of  the  best  physical  devel- 
opment would  show  the  best  results  in  scholarship.  In  fact  such 
a  result  was  thought  of  when  this  classification  was  first  planned, 
but  the  facts  prove  the  smaller  boys  of  the  group  to  be  the  better 
students.  Records  of  smaller  boys,  as  given  above,  show  fewer 
discharges,  fewer  failures,  and  more  promotions.  In  fact  the  four 
classes  of  the  smallest  boys  average  almost  20  per  cent  more  promo- 
tions than  the  classes  of  largest  boys.  This  apparently  bad  showing 
of  the  larger  boys  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
have  been  delayed  in  their  progress  at  school  or  by  circumstances 
at  home.  Going  to  work  is  usually  out  of  the  question  for  a  small 
boy,  and  in  social  affairs  and  in  athletics  he  is  not  at  all  successful. 
The  influences  that  tempt  the  big  fellow  to  neglect  school  duties 
do  not  have  the  same  force  against  the  smaller  boy.  Some  boys 
entered  the  high  school  a  year  or  two  after  their  graduation  from 
the  elementary'  schools.  Some  of  them  are  in  fact  too  fully  devel- 
oped to  be  classed  as  puljescents;  they  are  post-pubescent.     Their 
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physical  development  has  been  normal,  but  intellectually,  per- 
haps from  innate  mental  dullness  or  from  interrupted  attendance 
at  school,  we  find  them  poorly  equipped  to  compete  with  the  smaller 
boys.  For  these  reasons  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  boy  of  Class  I 
will  never  be  first  in  scholarship,  but  his  records  show  that  he  will 
do  much  better  when  he  is  classed  with  boys  of  his  own  age  than 
when  any  other  classification  is  made. 

Here,   too,   we   might  note  the   close   relationship   between 

pubescence  and  height.     The  average  height  of  the  pre-pubescent 

was  less  than  that  of  all  others,  and  the  average  height  of  the 

classed  of  pubescents  gradually  increased  with  the  advance  in 

pubescence. 

Height  in  Different  Grades  of  Pubescence. 

Number  Average     Maximum  Minimum  Total   range 

38  Prepubescents    146.7  cm.  165.2  cm.  130.9  cm.  35  cm. 

22  Pubescents  of  1st  grade  148.1  cm.  157.8  cm.  136.9  cm.  21  cm. 

20  "  "2d        "  152.2  cm.  162.5  cm.  140.2  cm.  22  cm. 

56  "  "3d        "  153.6  cm.  167.0  cm.  140.8  cm.  27  cm, 

40  "  "    4tb      "  157.7  cm.  175.4-cm.  140.0  cm.  35  cm. 

46  "  "5th      "  160.5  cm.  171.3  cm.  148.4  cm.  23  cm. 

47  "  "6th      "  164.6  cm.  176.7  cm.  151.5  cm.  26  cm. 

37  "  "7th      "  107.6  cm.  178.7  cm.  156.2  cm.  22  cm. 

There  is  some  overlapping  of  height  in  the  different  grades 
of  pubescence,  but  the  relationship  is  so  close  between  height  and 
pubescence  that  it  might  seem  to  a  person  who  had  a  view  of  the 
different  classes  at  the  same  time  as  if  the  classification  had  been 
made  according  to  height.  All  the  smallest  boys  are  found  in 
the  first  grades,  and  all  the  largest  in  the  last  grades,  although 
in  the  physical  examination  not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid 
to  the  boy's  height  when  the  degree  of  pubescence  was  noted. 

In  classifying  the  different  grades,  since  the  dividing  lines 
are  not  mathematically  accurate,  there  is  some  room  for  variation 
due  to  the  personal  equation,  especially  in  the  middle  grades. 
But  this  variation  is  practically  negligible  in  its  bearing  on  the 
result.  Placing  a  student  in  grade  2  or  grade  3,  for  example, 
will  not  make  much  difference.  There  is  so  moderate  an  advance 
from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher,  that  he  wall  be  placed  with  boys 
of  very  near  his  oa\ti  development,  which  is  the  object  for  which 
we  are  striving. 

The  average  variation  of  the  different  grades  of  pubescence 
was  26  cm.,  or  about  ten  inches.  In  observing  a  single  class,  one 
would  judge  all  the  boys  to  be  about  the  same  height.  In  some 
schools  where  physical  examinations  are  difficult  or  impossible,  it 
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would  api^enr  tliat  similar  results  might  be  obtained  by  classifica- 
tion according  to  height. 

Classifications  according  to  mental  ability,  which  are  some- 
times made  in  the  first  term  of  the  high  school,  stimulate  ambi- 
tious boys  to  place  themselves  in  those  classes  which  are  known 
to  contain  the  brightest  students.  This  stimulating  effect  may 
be  a  g(X)d  thing  for  a  successful  student,  but  we  should  bear  in 
mind  also  that  in  this  classification  we  place  a  stigma  upon  the 
unsuccessful.  It  is  apt  to  discourage  the  very  boy  whom  we 
should  help  the  most.  The  problem  in  the  high  schools  at  present 
is  not  so  much  with  the  bright  boy  as  it  is  with  the  boy  who  is 
not  so  talented  and  w^ho  has  to  struggle  \mder  this  handicap. 

If  by  making  school  life  more  agreeable,  we  can  arouse  in 
a  student  a  desire  to  stay  in  the  high  school  as  long  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  we  shall  have  gone  a  great  way  toward  solving 
one  of  the  many  problems  of  the  education  of  our  adolescents. 

Summary. 

1.  It  is  more  agreeable  for  boys  of  the  same  development  to 
associate  with  one  another. 

2.  A  classification  of  high  school  students  according  to  phy- 
siological age,  based  upon  pubescence,  is  easy  and  practical. 

3.  By  an  experiment  in  a  New  York  City  high  school  it  was 
shown  that  the  efficiency  of  the  students  w^as  increased  by  such 
a  classification.  The  percentages  of  discharges  was  very  mate- 
rially decreased(  from  7  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  decrease). 

4.  This  increased  efficiency  is  due  to  pleasanter  associations 
with  students  of  the  same  development. 

5.  There  exists  a  very  close  relationship  between  height  and 
pubescence. 

6.  In  schools  where  physical  examinations  are  impossible,  a 
classification  according  to  height  would  probably  produce  almost 
the  same  results. 


REVIEWS  AND   CRITICISM. 

The  Autobiography — A  Critical  and  Comparative  Study.  By  Anna 
Robeson  Burr.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1909. 

In  "The  Autobiography"  Mrs.  Burr  has  made  a  genuine  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  psychological  literature.  As  we  are  reminded,  the 
objective  record  has  for*  years  furnished  material  to  the  historian,  while 
in  the  subjective  record  lies  unused  material  of  enormous  value  to  the 
psychologist.  The  book  is  a  pioneer,  the  first  serious  attempt  at  a  com- 
parative study  of  subjective  autobiography,  and  contains  a  careful  and 
critical  survey  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  autobiographies,  dating 
from  the  earliest  Christian  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  figures,  however,  can  convey  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
prodigious  amount  of  work  involved,  since  many  times  that  number 
of  books  had  to  be  read  before  they  could  be  rejected  as  unfit  for  the 
author's  purpose.  Confining  herself  exclusively  to  subjective  autobiog- 
raphy— the  "culte  de  soi" — she  has  admitted  none  to  her  pages  who 
fails  to  pass  at  her  hands  the  double  test  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
sincerity  of  execution.  This  "autobiographical  intention"  is  best  defined 
in  Mrs.  BuiT-'s  opinion  by  the  words  of  Marie  Bashkirtsev, — "As  if  no 
one  in  the  world  were  to  read  it,  yet  with  the  purpose  of  being  read." 

The  book  makes  an  appeal,  however,  not  only  to  the  psychologist, 
nor  solely  to  the  student,  for  whose  help  and  guidance  certain  classsifi- 
cations  and  an  index  are  appended,  but  also  to  the  lover  of  books,  and 
especially  of  personal  memoirs.  To  him  comes  the  delight  of  old  friend- 
ships renewed,  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Burr's  stimulating  choice  of  quota- 
tions, the  even  gi'eater  joy  of  sampling  unknown  treasures. 

Mrs.  Burr  first  traces  the  history  of  autobiography  from  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Christian  Era.  The  main  classification  is  in  three  great 
groups:  historical,  religious,  and  scientific,  each  headed  by  its  arche- 
type, Julius  Caesar,  Augustin,  and  Cardan. 

Of  these  three  the  last,  Jerome  Cardan,  is  the  only  one  likely  to  be 
unfamiliar  to  the  average  reader.  An  Italian  scientist,  living  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  many  deemed  a  madman,  Mrs.  Burr  presents  him  to  us 
as  the  first  introspective  psychologist,  "a  Ribot  studying  an  Aristotle," 
standing  "in  the  same  relation  to  the  new  psychology  as  Galileo  to 
astronomy."  His  was  a  curious  personality,  uniting  an  intense,  inde- 
pendent, intellectual  development  with  a  marked  degree  of  the  super- 
stition common  to  his  age.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  Cardan's 
superstition  with  his  intellectual  power  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
social  group.  This  fact  illustrates  one  of  the  reasons  for  Mrs.  Burr's 
sub-grouping  of  her  material,  and  through  this  arrangement  we  get 
a  more  comprehensive,  and  as  it  were,  birds-eye  view  of  the  whole 
autobiographical  field.     By  such   a  comparative  study   of  contempora- 
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ncous  groups,  it  is  possible  to  throw  much  light  on  the  social  and  moral 
movements  of  the  past.  One  deduction  drawn  seems  natural,  that  "the 
subjective  autobiography  groups  itself  about  the  intellectual  movements 
and  changes  of  the  world,  and  lessens  or  disappears  in  times  of  material 
change."  Also  through  this  grouping  it  is  possible  to  see  more  clearly 
the  influence  of  certain  autobiographies  on  their  imitators,  for  instance 
the  outbreaks  of  military  memoirs  following  Blaize  de  Monluc's  Com- 
mentaries, the  eflFect  of  Bassompierre  on  Saint  Simon,  of  Rousseau  on 
George  Eliot,  or  Marmontel  on  John  Stuart  Mill.  This  last  has  received 
much  obtuse  comment,  according  to  Mrs.  Burr,  not  the  least  of  it  ffom 
the  pen  of  Professor  William  James. 

In  discussing  nationality  and  profession  in  their  relation  to  self- 
study,  Mrs.  Burr  claims  for  the  Italians  that  they  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  other  nation  to  the  ideal  autobiography,  that  rare  ability  to 
combine  the  scientific  method  with  high  intellectual  capacity,  emotion, 
and  literay  style.  She  finds  the  distinctive  note  in  French  autobiog- 
raphy is  literary,  in  German,  sentimental,  in  English,  religious,  and  in 
American,  utilitarian.  This  last  is  based  on  Benjamin  Franklin's 
autobiography.  There  are  many,  especially  among  the  worshipers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  will  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Butt's  assertion  that 
Franklin  is  the  American  ideal,  "the  most  typically  American  of  all 
our  great  men."  Those  who  are  more  than  willing  to  accept  him  as 
such,  may  still  fail  to  see  why  "Burns  has  clearer  insight,"  or  why 
"some  courageous  idealist"  would  have  added  more  to  our  national 
glory.  Some  men  live  the  poetry  and  idealism  that  others  write  about. 
No  man  who  was  not  courageous  could  have  faced  as  he  did  the  English 
parliament  and  none  but  an  idealist  could  have  held  before  himself 
and  the  world  the  beacon-light  of  American  independence, — only  his 
was  an  idealism  welded  to  practical  common  sense. 

The  contribution  of  the  various  autobiographers  to  the  subject  of 
memory  but  sustains  the  prevalent  theory  of  its  close  relation  to  genius. 
This  chapter  on  memory,  too,  is  replete  with  valuable  information  for 
the  child  psychologist  on  the  subject  of  first  memories  and  the  begin- 
ning of  self-consciousness. 

Enough  is  quoted  from  the  many  religious  confessions  to  convert 
the  reader  to  Mrs.  Burr's  opinion  that  a  complete  and  authoritative 
work  on  religious  autobiography  would  be  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  world's  literature.  The  relation  of  physical  causes  to  religious 
mania  is  only  one  among  many  suggestive  ideas  contained  in  this 
chapter. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  if  there  be  one  subject  upon 
which  the  autobiographer  is  likely  to  write  fully,  it  is  the  sex-relation, 
but  in  spite  of  this  it  appears  that  confessions  of  genuine  passion  are 
rare. 

Inexorably  opposed  to  the  pathological  interpretation  of  genius, 
Mrs.  Burr  believes  that  "the  intellectual  life  holds  the  only  enduring 
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and  vital  happiness  which  humanity  is  likely  to  know";  and  in  this 
mass  of  self-revelation  she  finds  a  wealth  of  testimony  to  support  this 
opinion.  In  spite  of  the  richer  and  more  impressive  self-revelation 
of  men  of  genius  like  Rousseau,  the  fact  remains  that  one  does  not 
need  to  be  a  genius  in  order  to  be  a  great  autobiographer.  The  impres- 
sion that  such  work  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  restless  egotism,  of  a 
neurotic  temperament,  or  unbalanced  mind,  is  false.  It  appears  that 
the  great  body  of  self-revelation  has  been  presented  by  persons  who 
differ  very  little  from  ourselves  except  in  their  ability. 

The  author  lays  great  stress  on  the  sincerity  of  the  subjective 
record  and  on  her  belief  that  the  ''majority  of  capital  autobiographies 
have  beeen  written  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  are  the  outcome  of 
serious  intention,  the  result  of  a  deep-seated  psychological  impulse." 
To  the  sceptic  who  doubts  the  validity  of  the  material,  claiming  that 
we  cannot  if  we  will  tell  the  exact  truth  about  ourselves,  Mrs.  Burr 
I'etorts  that  to  this  rule  the  great  are  an  exception,  that  in  them  is 
the  imperious  lash  of  truth  driving  them  to  a  finer  sincerity,  a  more 
penetrating  candor.  She  points  out  that  serious  and  laudable  motives 
iot  writing  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  her  data  show  that  self-study 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  exact  rathei'  than  to  the  imaginative  mind.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  that  although  Mrs.  Burr  quotes  Weiniger  to  sup- 
port the  claim  that  the  incitement  to  autobiography  comes  from  special 
psychological  qualifications,  she  allows  thirty-four  women  to  pass  her 
test  of  autobiographical  intention,  especially  commending  her  sex  for 
theii"  continuity  of  memory.  This  is  a  substantial  piece  of  evidence 
against  Weiniger's  claim  that  woman  is  incapable  of  either  sincerity 
or  continuity  of  memory. 

Critics  will  probably  dissent  from  some  of  Mrs.  Burr's  judgments. 
Some  persons  will  take  exception  to  the  short  shrift  vouchsafed  Cardinal 
Newman;  Havelock  Ellis  is  bound  to  quarrel  with  the  cutting  out  of 
Casanova;  some  student  of  insanity  will  object  to  Mr.  Beers  being 
classified  as  a  "freak,"  considering  his  motives  were  humanitarian.  Per- 
haps this  is  one  of  the  book's  charms,  the  interesting  questions  it  opens 
up,  its  stimulating,  its  suggestive  quality.  For  Mrs.  Burr  herself  says 
that  the  object  of  her"  book  is  "mainly  suggestive  rather  than  con- 
clusive." Scarcely  a  chapter  which  does  not  either  arouse  the  ardor 
of  the  litterateur  or  open  to  the  student  some  fruitful  line  of  research. 
Above  all,  Mrs.  Burr's  manner  of  treatment  is  alien  to  the  statistician, 
and  rarely  encountered  in  comparative  studies  or  in  books  of  reference. 
She  handles  her  subject  with  discrimination  and  humor,  with  vivid 
sympathy  and  delicate  understanding. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

Modern  Educational  Worh  at  Rochester. 

Rochester,  New  York,  is  not  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  these  United 
States,  but  it  has  a  public  school  system  which  appears  to  realize  in  prac- 
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tice  the  very  best  ideas  of  modern  education.  The  annual  report  for  1909 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  George  M.  Forbes,  is 
surprisingly  readable.  It  is  so  compactly  printed, — so  much  is  crowded 
into  its  six  modest  pages  of  solid  type, — that  it  does  not  attract  the  eye 
at  first  glance.  When,  however,  we  read  the  headings  of  one  section  after 
another,  "Domestic  Science  for  Grammar  School  Girls,"  "Industrial  Edu- 
cation," "Special  Problems  of  the  High  School,"  "Backward,  Defective 
and  Delinquent  Children,"  "Open  Air  Classes,"  "Dental  Clinic,"  "Use  of 
School  Buildings  for  Social  Purposes,"  "Clubs  of  Young  Men  and 
Women,  Boys  and  Girls,"  we  are  tempted  to  read  further. 

While  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  reprint  here  the  whole  report  for  the 
profit  of  all  the  readers  of  The  Psychological  Clinic,  the  closing 
summary  of  ten  years  must  serve  to  give  a  "taste  of  its  quality": 

"To-day  marks  the  close  of  ten  years  of  work  under  the  present 
administration  of  schools.  During  this  time  the  material  equipment  of 
the  schools  has  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  eleven  buildings, 
and  eleven  additions  equipped  with  the  best  known  provision  for  light, 
heat,  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  instruction.  Two  of  these  buildings 
are  high  schools,  costing  in  round  figures  $700,000,  and  two  of  them  extra 
large  grammar  schools,  costing  about  $350,000.  All  these  buildings  and 
additions  have  been  paid  for  or  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  current  appro- 
priations. But  two  sinking  fund  payments  of  $30,000  each  remain  to 
complete  the  payment  for  the  high  schools. 

"For  the  children  physical  conditions  have  been  improved  not  only 
by  all  the  improvements  in  buildings,  but  also  by  the  introduction  of 
systematic  out  and  indoor  physical  training,  through  class  exercises,  gym- 
nasiums, and  playgrounds,  and  protection  of  health  by  work  of  school 
physicians  and  nurses.  Educational  conditions  have  been  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  courses  of  study  based  upon  the  scientilc  study  of 
children  and  the  laws  of  their  development,  utilizing  for  educational  ends 
their  instinctive  craving  for  activity,  providing  grade  libraries  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  good  reading,  segregating  the  abnormal  children  from 
the  normal  to  the  great  benefit  of  both. 

"For  the  teachers  conditions  have  been  improved  by  four  increases 
of  salary,  the  provision  of  a  teachers'  retirement  fund,  of  which  the  city 
pays  one-third,  rules  providing  permanent  tenure  of  office,  provision  for 
leave  of  absence  on  half  pay,  reduction  of  classes  to  an  average  of  thirty- 
five  pupils,  increase  in  the  vacation  periods,  and  better  conditions  of 
work  not  only  by  improved  buildings  with  rest  rooms  and  dining  rooms, 
but  by  teachers'  libraries  and  provision  for  systematic  professional  growth 
and  improvement  through  institutes  and  evening  school  classes. 

"These  improvements  have  been  possible  by  reason  of  a  consistent 
policy,  financial  and  educational,  consistently  adhered  to,  a  policy  of 
utilizing  the  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  education  and  organizing 
these  results  into  the  school  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  its 
efficiency." 
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MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSPECTION  IN  THE 
CLEVELAND  SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin^  Ph.D., 

Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I.    The  Development  of  Medical  School  Inspection. 

In  1906  the  Board  of  Health  of  Cleveland  appointed  twenty- 
six  ward  physicians,  a  part  of  whose  duties  consisted  in  inspecting 
every  other  day  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  their  districts 
for  the  detection  and  exclusion  from  the  schools,  of  pupils  suffering 
from  contagious  and  communicable  diseases.  But  excluding  chil- 
dren, in  conformity  with  the  law,  with  such  communicable  diseases 
as  pediculosis,  scabies,  impetigo,  etc.,  created  another  problem. 
Many  children  thus  excluded  remained  out  of  school  for  days; 
they  received  no  corrective  treatment  at  home,  hence  when  they 
returned  they  were  often  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  they 
left;  their  exclusion  seriously  handicapped  the  regular  work  of 
the  classroom,  for  these  pupils  frequently  stood  in  greatest  need 
of  the  classroom  processes,  and  they  had  to  be  excluded  in  large 
numbers  owing  to  the  enormous  prevalence  of  some  form  or  other 
of  communicable  disease.  In  a  number  of  the  congested  foreign 
districts  of  the  city,  conditions  were  such  that  not  only  would 
exclusion  result  in  a  breakdown  of  the  system  from  the  point  of 
view  of  school  attendance,  but  a  large  percentage  of  children  were 
forced  to  labor  imder  the  handicap  of  needless  suffering,  owing  to 
the  ignorance,  indifference,  or  poverty  of  the  parents. 

To  checkmate  the  evils  due  to  those  conditions  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Board  of  Education  the  importance  of  a  system  of 
medical  inspection  that  should  embrace  examination  for  physical 
defects,  certain  inspectors,  working  through  the  Sanitation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  volunteered  their  services 
without  compensation  if  the  Board  of  Education  would  provide 
inspection  stations  in  those  schools  in  which  the  need  was  the  most 
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pressing.  The  Board  established  five  of  these  stations  in  schools 
Avhieh  drained  large  foreign  populations,  each  station  in  charge  of 
a  graduate  nurse  of  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association.  The  first 
was  organized  by  L.  W,  Childs,  M.D.,  at  the  Murray  Hill  school 
in  1908.  School  dispensaries  or  clinics,  the  first  and  perhaps 
still  the  only  ones  of  the  sort  in  the  country,  were  connected  with 
two  of  these  stations  (^lurray  Hill  and  Marion).  Three  others 
were  subsequently  added.  The  equipment  of  these  clinics,  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  School  Board,  varies,  but  consists  mainly 
of  diagnostic  appliances  for  examining  the  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
eye  test  cards,  instruments  for  removing  adenoids  and  tonsils  and 
for  performing  the  simpler  operations,  ointments,  solutions  for 
treating  communicable  diseases,  an  instrument  case,  a  metal  stand 
for  basins,  glass  top  table,  couch,  enameled  chairs,  etc.  While 
treatment  at  the  clinic  has  not  been  contemplated,  emergency 
cases  receive  prompt  attention,  and  at  one  of  the  schools,  the 
Murray  Hill  (and  in  a  measure,  at  a  couple  of  the  others  also), 
all  cases  of  infection,  of  wax  and  suppurating  ears,  atrophic 
rhinitis,  and  all  marked  cases  of  adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils 
have  received  remedial  or  operative  treatment. 

The  inspection  work  has  been  rendered  practically  effective, 
however,  largely  through  the  *'follow  up"  work  and  the  diversified 
ministration  of  the  school  nurse.  She  makes  a  record  of  the 
examination,  and  sends  a  copy  to  the  child's  parents.  She  visits 
the  home  to  ascertain  whether  the  physician's  advice  has  been  fol- 
lowed. If  it  has  not,  recourse  is  had  to  the  gentle  art  of  suasion, 
or  in  extreme  cases  of  neglect  the  juvenile  court  is  invoked.  Indi- 
gent parents  are  advised  to  take  the  child  to  a  free  dispensary  or 
hospital  clinic.  She  looks  after  many  of  the  minor  troubles  while 
the  child  remains  in  school,  attends  to  ordinary  dressings  and  the 
cliild's  hygiene  in  general,  inspects  the  rooms  daily  and  treats  at 
the  dispensary  the  simpler  infections  of  the  skin  and  head,  while 
referring  the  more  complicated  cases  to  the  medical  inspector. 
After  treatment  she  follows  the  child  home  and  instructs  the 
mother  how  to  continue  treatment,  or,  in  case  the  mother  is 
employed,  takes  personal  charge.  She  also  teaches  the  older  girls 
in  school  how  to  apply  bandages  and  antiseptics,  how  to  prepare 
common  disinfectants  and  antidotes,  and  explains  the  importance 
of  sanitation  and  personal  cleanliness.  She  gives  baths  to  the 
girls  where  showers  are  provided.  Hers  is  a  diversified  calling, 
filled  with  noble  achievement.  In  one  month  in  the  Murray  Hill 
school,  nurses'  aid  was  given  to  680  cases  while  75  homes  were 
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visited.  A  monthly  report  of  nurses'  aid  in  the  Harmon  school  in- 
cluded 195  baths,  215  treatments  for  impetigo,  50  for  pediculosis, 
50  ocular  cases  were  referred  to  the  Humane  Society  and  one  to 
the  Blind  Institute.  Similar  cases  from  another  school  in  a  con- 
gested section  (Eagle)  are  frequently  referred  to  dental,  medical, 
and  babies'  dispensaries,  and  family  physicians.  In  1907  through 
the  cooperation  of  nurses,  physicians,  teachers,  principals,  parents, 
dispensaries,  free  hospital  clinics,  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, over  3300  pupils  received  aid,  of  the  following  nature: 

Number.  Per  cent. 

Glasses  secured  by  , 990  29.2 

Other  eye  treatmeut... 1016  30. 

Ear  treatment   228  6.7 

Nasal  treatment   379  11.1 

Dental  treatment   664  19.6 

Unclassified    Ill  3.4 


Total     3388  100. 

To  the  thousands  of  children  and  parents  who  have  profited 
from  this  himianitarian  and  philanthropic  ministration,  the  school 
nurse  has  become  a  guardian  angel  and  the  inspector  a  patron 
saint.  There  has  been  no  frenzied  outcry  in  Cleveland  against 
this  physical  welfare  work, — the  transcendent  value  of  which  has 
been  obvious  upon  the  very  surface, — either  on  the  part  of  ignorant 
or  superstitious  parents,  or  studied  opponents  of  "communism" 
or  "socialism."  Objections,  so  far  as  they  have  been  at  all  heard, 
have  been  directed  by  parents  against  operations,  or  by  physicians 
against  free  treatments.  Some  parents  object  to  the  removal  of 
tonsils,  through  the  mistaken  fear  that  this  will  injure  the  voice ; 
and  others  to  the  wearing  of  glasses,  because  they  fear  that  once 
worn  they  can  never  be  discarded. 

What  a  boon  this  work  has  been  to  the  schools !  Instead  of 
ruthlessly  excluding  infected  children  from  the  schools  and  thereby 
clogging  the  school  machinery,  the  district  physician  has  given 
way  to  the  medical  inspector  and  the  school  nurse,  and  the  child 
has  remained  in  school  \^nthout  the  danger  of  infecting  his  fellows. 
The  statistics  from  one  of  the  medical  stations  (Marion  school) 
show  most  impressively  how  irregular  attendance  can  bo  effectually 
coimteracted.  It  has  been  computed  by  the  Principal  (Miss 
O'Neill)  that  the  school  nurse  and  dispensary  between  January  1 
and  June  1,  1909,  saved  1871  days  for  the  child  and  the  school. 
"Without  these  adjuncts  of  the  school  the  following  cases  of  exclu- 
sion would  have  been  necessary: 
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43  Infections  for  15  days,  or 215  days, 

lis  cases  of  conjunctivitis  for  5  days 590 

23     "       "    scabies  for  5  days  115  " 

23     "        "    scabies  for  5  days  115  " 

25      "        "    ringworm  for  10  days 250  " 

57      "        "    petliculosis  of  head  for  3  days 171  " 

G      "        "    pediculosis  of  skin  for  10  days GO  " 

94      "        "    impetigo  for  5  days 470  " 

Total    1871 

With  a  ric^dlj  enforced  exclusion  law  these  children,  and  others 
■who  miijht  have  been  infected  by  them,  -svould  have  been  deprived 
of  the  processes  of  the  schools  for  abont  ten  years  in  the  aggi'e- 
gate,  at  a  tremendous  economic  loss  to  the  taxpayer.  This  enor- 
mous waste  was  obviated  at  a  merely  nominal  cost  to  the  com- 
munity. This  saving  takes  no  account  of  the  increased  working 
efficiency  which  resulted  from  properly  caring  for  the  follo^ving 
283  non-communicable  or  private  ailments  during  the  coiTespond- 
ing  period: 

79  cases  of  minor  injuries.  10  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  eyes. 


G5 

«( 

"    throat  affections. 

10 

removed  tonsils. 

40 

14 

"    burns. 

10 

eczema. 

20 

II 

"    chapped  hands. 

9 

adenoids. 

10 

It 

"    ear  affections. 

7 

canker  sores. 

12 

11 

"    nasal  affections. 

2 

cold  sores. 

To  render  this  aiuiiliary  work  of  the  schools  still  more 
effectual,  volunteer  work  in  the  direction  of  feeding  indigent 
anaemic  and  underfed  children  has  been  started  in  some  of  the 
schools.  The  Philanthropic  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  regularly  senses  a  simple  breakfast  in  the 
Eagle  school  to  an  average  of  thirty-six  pupils  per  day. 

As  a  result  of  this  hygienic  and  medical  work  the  attendance 
records  have  reached  unprecedented  heights  in  these  irregular  dis- 
tricts. The  principals  estimate  that  90  per  cent  of  the  affected 
pupils  have  remained  in  school  who  would  in  the  absence  of  this 
sen'ice  have  dropped  out  for  several  days.  This  fact  is  of  vital 
significance  to  the  schools  and  the  comnumity  in  view  of  the  con- 
tention of  Ayres^  that  irregular  attendance  i&  the  chief  cause  of 
backAvardness  and  non-promotion,  and  that  ill  health  is  the  chief 
cause  of  irregular  attendance.  He  found  that  in  New  York  43 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  48  per  cent  of  the  girls  of  the  1G,000 
completing  the  eighth  grade  in  1909  were  al)sent  from  school  from 
illness.  The  net  loss  to  the  girls  amounted  to  3.5  per  cent  of  the 
length  of  the  term,  and  to  the  boys  3.2  per  cent.     The  causes  of 
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these  absences  were:  measles,  2108  ;  scarlet  fever,  1550 ;  diphtheria, 
1002 ;  pneumonia,  621 ;  whooping  cough,  473 ;  chicken  pox,  387 ; 
mnmps,  288;  tonsilitis,  251;  typhoid  fever,  219;  rheumatism, 
200 ;  malaria,  151.  Without  any  system  of  medical  inspection 
and  nurses'  supervision  in  the  New  York  schools,  these  absences 
would  probably  have  been  increased  from  minor  infections  such 
as  those  Avhich  prevailed  in  the  Marion  school. 

Since  the  work  attempted  in  these  stations  has  not  contem- 
plated a  routine  examination  of  every  child,  and  since  the  form 
and  completeness  of  the  records  kept  have  varied  more  or  less  with 
each  inspector,  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  many  cases  have  been 
examined  by  the  physicians  since  the  work  was  launched,  or  how 
many  defects  (particularly  the  non-communicable  physical  abnor- 
malities) have  been  discovered,  or  what  the  relative  proportions 
of  different  kinds  of  physical  defects  are,  or  precisely  how  the 
influence  upon  mental  retardation  differs  w^ith  different  defects, 
or  wdiat  have  been  the  subsequent  effects  upon  the  physical  growth, 
the  increase  in  body  w^eight,  and  the  mental  efficiency  of  the  hygie- 
nic and  medical  treatment  of  the  affected  child.  The  magnitude  of 
the  inspection  work  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  records 
at  the  Murray  Hill  and  Marion  schools,  where,  during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March,  28,820  inspections  were  made. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  three  sets  of  reliable  data, 
on©  from  the  printed  records  and  two  in  response  to  a. question- 
naire. The  first  shows  the  ratio  of  the  various  physical  defects 
obtaining  among  children  in  the  better  sections  and  congested 
districts  of  the  city.  During  the  academic  year  1906-07  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  training  of  the  public  schools  examined  30,000 
children  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose  and 
throat  only,  in  grades  three  to  seven.  The  following  table  is  based 
upon  the  examination  of  1284  pupils  in  two  schools,  one  in  the 
"east  end"  and  the  other  in  a  congested  district: 

East  End.  Congested  District. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Number  examined    668  616 

Wearing  glasses  6.4  1.8 

Defective  vision   32.4  71.1 

Other  symptoms  of  eye  trouble  27.8  35.2 

Defective  hearing 5.2  1.8 

Diseased  ears  i 8.9  12.8 

Obstructed   nasal   breathing..  45.1  57.1 

Habitual    mouth   breathers...  12.1  14.7 

Teeth  very  defective 1.3  15.7 

Teeth  very   dirty 27.8  46.4 


Average   18.55  28.4 
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Dr.  riiilds  has  more  recently  made  a  routine  examination  of 
425  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  (from  the  second  to  the  fifth)  in 
the  Murray  Ilill  school,  where  97  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion is  Italian,  covering  the  ear,  nose  and  throat.,  and  has  kindly 
supplied  me  with  the  results  of  his  careful  sun-ey,  to  wit : 

Per  cent. 

Rptrnrtlon  of  drum  inenibranea  of  both  ears  32 

Retraction  of  n)onil)rane  of  one  oar  16 

Ini|)aire(l    lu'arinR    22 

Enlargement  of  both  tonsils   22 

Enlargement  of  one  tonsil ^Vi 

Adenoids    13 

Impacted  wax  In  ears    13 

Enlarged  cervical  glands    10 

Goitre    7 

Atrophic  rhinitis    5 

Deviatetl  septnm    4 

Suppurating  ears  2 

Hypertrophied  inferior  turbinals  2 

Tn  a  still  later  examination  of  120  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade 
girls  in  the  same  school,  32  per  cent  suffered  from  goitre,  and  16 
per  cent  from  anaemia. 

In  a  routine  examination  of  the  972  pupils  in  the  eight 
grades  of  Ma^-flower  school  (station  opened  March  25,  1909),  the 
inspector,  Dr.  S.  A.  Weisenberg,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a 
full  report,  found  the  most  prevalent  troubles  to  be  the  follomng: 

Per  cent. 

Pediculosis    51 

Defective  eyesight    7 

Miscellaneous  eye  cases  13 

Eye  troubles,  total  20 

Miscellaneous  throat  cases 8.4 

Ilvportrophied  tonsils   4.5 

Tousilitis    2.7 

Adenoids    2.2 

Adenitis    1-3 

Throat   troubles,   total    l^-l 

Impetigo   ^ 

Injuries    8.2 

Miscellaneous  ear  cases  4.5 

Chronic  rhinitis    1-6 

Nasal  defects  • 1-3 

Nose  troubles,  total    2.0 

Over  78  per  cent  of  these  children  were  Jewish,  nearly  half  of 
these  being  Russian  Jews  (47.9  per  cent). 

The  inspectors  agree  that  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils  and 
defective  breathing  (with  malnutrition,  epilepsy  and  chorea) 
are    the    physical    defects    which    most    retard    mental    progress. 
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These  observations  agi'ee  with  Ayres's^  rating  of  the  relative 
capacities  for  work  of  normals  and  various  physical  defectives. 
He  finds  the  percentages  of  handicap  or  loss  of  efficiency  as  fol- 
lows: defective  teeth,  6  per  cent;  defective  breathing,  7  per  cent; 
enlarged  tonsils,  9  per  cent ;  adenoids,  14  per  cent ;  and  enlarged 
glands,  15  per  cent  (based  on  the  time  required  to  finish  the  ele- 
mentary grades). 

That  the  conditions  revealed  by  these  medical  sur\^eys  in 
Cleveland  are  paralleled  in  other  centers  of  population  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  tabulation  of  a  few  of  the  available 
returns. 

Among  1442  children,  largely  of  Irish,  Jewish,  and  Italian 
stock,  in  three  schools  out  of  a  total  of  142,000  examined  in  New 
York  City  in  1908,  73  per  cent  suffered  from  defective  teeth,  59 
per  cent  from  nasal  breathing,  42  per  cent  from  visual  defects, 
39  per  cent  from  hypertrophied  tonsils,  and  15  per  cent  from 
anaemia.  Based  upon  another  medical  census  of  23,000  children 
in  all  grades,  the  following  distribution  was  found  at  the  ages  of 
six  and  fifteen : 

At  6  years.  At  15  years. 

Defective  teeth   65  per  cent        31  per  cent 

Enlarged  tonsils    40  14 

glands    40  7 

Adenoids    2.^  3 

Defective  breathing   23  9 

vision 17  26 

About  80  per  cent  of  these  children  were  physically  defective  in 
some  way.  Gland,  mouth,  and  throat  troubles,  it  wall  be  observed, 
are  typical  childhood  infirmities,  while  defective  vision  (as  well 
as  defective  teeth)  constitutes  the  bane  of  youth.  In  Worcester 
758  pupils  examined  in  two  elementary  schools  showed  enlarged 
glands  in  64.5  per  cent  of  the  cases,  affected  tonsils  in  37  per  cent, 
adenoids  ("suspected")  in  21  per  cent,  eye  defects  in  15  per  cent, 
anaemia  in  4.5  per  cent,  poor  nutrition  in  5.5  per  cent,  medium 
nutrition  in  36  per  cent,  and  good  nutrition  in  57.5  per  cent. 
Decayed  teeth  were  found  in  86.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  the 
average  number  per  child  being  4.85,  and  the  corresponding  aver- 
ages in  the  different  grades  (given  in  order  from  the  first  to 
the  ninth  grade),  7,  6.54,  6.08,  4.90,  4,  3.50,  4,  4,  and  3.66  per 
cent.  There  is  a  noticeable  foiling  off  in  the  five  upper  grades. 
The  figures  show  a  wide  variation  from  grade  to  grade  in  some 
of  the  defects.  In  Chicago  in  1009,  123,900  children  were  exam- 
ined (this  was  not  an  ultimate  examination,  only  the  major  defects 
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being  noticod),  and  of  these  about  36  per  cent  had  defective  teeth, 
22  per  cent  enlarged  tonsils,  13  per  cent  enlarged  glands,  5  ^/^  per 
cent  nasal  defects,  3  ^/j  per  c^nt  adenoids,  and  2  ^/g  per  cent  hear- 
ing defects.  Of  more  than  5000  children  examined  in  Los  Angeles, 
61  per  cent  suffered  from  defective  eyesight,  31  per  cent  from 
adenoids,  25  per  cent  from  enlarged  tonsils,  and  22  per  cent  from 
defective  hearing.  In  the  rural  districts  of  St.  Louis  County^  the 
vision  was  below  normal  in  one  or  two  eyes  in  30.6  per  cent  of  the 
2000  cases  examined,  less  than  two-thirds  normal  in  14  per  cent, 
less  than  one-half  normal  in  3  per  cent  (these  figures  do  not 
include  hyperopia  or  mild  astigmatism),  the  hearing  was  defective 
in  either  of  the  ears  in  7  per  cent,  somewhat  less  than  2  per  cent 
could  not  hear  a  whisper  with  either  ear,  and  0.9  per  cent  were 
troubled  with  serious  adenoids.  Of  the  children  examined  in 
Jefferson  City,  !Mo.,  for  eye,  nose  and  throat  troubles,  41  per 
cent  were  in  need  of  glasses,  and  7.7  per  cent  did  not  hear  well, 
usually  in  one  ear.  Of  156  pupils  examined  in  the  seven  grades 
of  the  school  of  observation  connected  with  the  Summer  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,^  38.5  per  cent  had  decayed 
teeth,  20.5  per  cent  suffered  from  eye  strain,  13.5  per  cent  from 
nasal  obstruction,  5.1  per  cent  from  defective  hearing  and  enlarged 
tonsils,  4.5  per  cent  from  poor  nutrition,  and  2  per  cent  from 
nervous  exhaustion  and  stoop  shoulders.  A  survey  of  a  special 
retarded  class  of  41  pupils  in  Philadelphia  yielded  48.7  per  cent 
of  eye  defects,  34  per  cent  of  defective  speech,  26.8  per  cent  nose 
and  throat  troubles,  19.5  per  cent  nen^ous  temperaments,  17  per 
cent  each  of  orthopedic  defects  and  lack  of  motor  control,  and  17 
per  cent  of  hearing  defects.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  school  children 
examined  in  London  had  some  eye  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  under  the  present  rather  chaotic 
conditions  of  conducting  medical  school  inspection  whether  these 
figures  exaggerate  or  minimize  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Some 
inspectors  record  only  serious  affections,  others  all  sorts  of  minor 
defects.  There  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  devia- 
tion necessary  to  constitute  sensory  defects  (e.  g.,  of  vision  and 
hearing),  or  to  produce  organic  abnormalities  which  require  treat- 
ment. Thus  A.  E.  Taussig,  M.D.,  maintains  that  the  criterion 
of  defective  vision  should  be  a  degree  of  acuity  less  than  20/30. 
The  same  chaotic  condition  exists  with  regard  to  the  records.  These 
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differ  from  city  to  city ;  many  give  no  indication  as  to  which  are 
the  principal  defects  discovered;  many  do  not  specify  clearly  the 
exact  nature  of  the  defects ;  some  group  the  secondary  troubles  with 
the  primary,  the  contagious  with  the  non-contagious  physical  devia- 
tions, the  temporary  and  curable  ailments  with  the  non-curable  or 
protracted  defects ;  some  give  no  individual  records  for  visual  and 
auditory  acuity  in  comparative  objective  measures  for  each  eye  and 
ear  separately  (although  such  information  is  of  paramount  value 
to  the  teacher  in  enabling  her  to  seat  her  children  judiciously)  ; 
others  omit  the  age,  sex,  nationality,  grade,  home,  and  community 
conditions  of  the  child  (although  such  details  are  of  surpassing 
importance,  to  enable  us  to  correlate  physical  effectiveness  and 
disease  with  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  environment)  ;  and  prac- 
tically all  omit  reference  to  the  mental  condition,  disposition,  and 
behavior  of  the  child  prior  to  inspection  and  treatment,  and  nearly 
all  lack  a  "follow-up"  form  of  card  on  which  to  record  the  results 
of  treatment  upon  the  child's  subsequent  mental  efficiency,  dis- 
position, deportment,  health,  increase  in  weight,  and  physical 
growth  and  development.  That  the  latter  has  received  scant  if 
any  scientific  study  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
pedagogical  and  psychological  measures  which  shall  be  objectively 
and  scientifically  valid.  The  classroom  registers  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  teachers  surely  have  their  values,  but  the  grading 
and  judgments  of  the  teachers  are  so  variable  that  to  measure  the 
child's  increasing  proficiency  as  the  result  of  treatment  in  quan- 
titative terms  is  out  of  the  question.  ISTevertheless  a  "follow-up" 
system  of  recording  the  influence  of  various  forms  of  treatment 
upon  various  kinds  of  defects  based  upon  the  teachers'  marks  and 
opinions  is  infinitely  better  than  no  system  at  all^  and  is  impera- 
tively needed  unless  we  are  content  to  be  empiricists  in  this  newly 
organized  community  and  school  work.  To  develop  this  work 
aright  we  must  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  various 
abnormalities  and  of  their  treatment  upon  mental  and  physical 
development.  Taussig  has  recently  proposed  a  means  of  measur- 
ing the  influence  of  physical  defects  upon  school  work;  and  the 
same  is  applicable  as  a  measure  of  the  effects  of  treatment.  He 
would  calculate  the  average  grade  of  proficiency  for  each  age  for 
the  normal  and  defective  pupils  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
children  in  each  grade  by  the  number  of  the  grade.  The  average 
grade  can  then  be  secured  by  dividing  the  result  by  the  total 
number  of  children.  This  gives  an  objective  measure,  but  it 
assumes  the  accuracy  of  the  teacher's  marks.    Unfortunately  these 
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are  far  from  iiifallil)lo.  But  assuming  a  fair  degjee  of  accuracy 
for  the  individual  markinofs,  the  scheme  offers  a  criterion  of  general 
validity  for  gauging  these  influences.  It  ought  to  be  given  a  fair 
triiil. 

But  a  scheme  of  supplementing  the  teacher's  grades  and 
opinions  by  means  of  careful  psychological  tests  of  the  pupil's 
quickness  of  perception,  rajiidity  of  association,  strength  of  imme- 
diate visual  and  auditory  memory,  strength  of  grip,  ability  to 
spell  and  add,  etc.,  carried  out  a  short  time  prior  to  treatment 
and  subsequently  at  different  int^-rvals,  Avill  eventually  command 
the  attention  of  medical  inspection  departments.  Such  tests  are 
perfectly  feasible  and  will  enable  us  to  quantify  the  influences 
whose  effects  upon  the  working  capacity  of  the  pu]>il  we  wish  to 
estimate.  In  an  initial  plan  these  tests  might  well  be  confined  to 
selected  groujis  of  boys  and  girls. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  medical  inspection 
work  in  Cleveland.  The  conditions  revealed  by  the  volimteer 
inspections  in  the  schools  and  the  humanitarian  work  performed 
by  the  nurses  and  physicians  in  relieving  needless  physical  suffer- 
ing, which  interfered  with  the  working  efficiency  of  both  the 
child  and  the  school,  demonstrated  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
urgency,  on  economic,  educational,  and  moral  grounds,  of  estab- 
lishing as  an  integral  part  of  the  schools  a  department  of  medical 
supervision  and  inspection.  Such  a  department,  under  the  admin- 
istrative charge  of  Director  Orr,  was  put  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  April.  It  has  at  its  disposal  an  annual  biulgct  of  $30,000. 
It  has  in  its  employ  one  supervisor  at  a  salary  of  $.'3000  per 
annum  (Dr.  H.  G.  Sherman,  who  as  chaiiTnan  of  the  committee 
on  municipal  sanitation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  did  yeoman 
service  in  getting  the  department  established),  fifteen  medical 
assistants  or  inspectors  at  $100  per  month  for  twelve  months  per 
year,  ten  nurses  at  $60  per  month  the  first  year,  $70  the  second, 
$75  the  third,  and  $80  thereafter,  and  one  clerk  at  $1000  per 
annum.  The  department  contemplates  the  inspection  of  all  the 
pupils  to  determine  their  state  of  health  and  the  presence  of  dis- 
eased conditions  and  physical  anomalies.  Teachers  and  parents 
will  receive  advice  on  the  diseases  and  defects  found,  with  recom- 
mendations for  their  relief;  the  pupils  and  teachers  will  receive 
advice  on  the  safeguarding  of  their  health,  and  suggestions  will 
be  offered  respecting  the  course  of  study,  construction  of  build- 
ings, etc.  Records  in  duplicate  will  be  on  file  at  the  schools  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  department,  and  will  be  sent  home  to  the 
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parents.  These  records  will  accompany  the  child  throughout  his 
course  in  the  grades.  It  is  expected  that  the  records  will  be  made 
unusually  complete  and  accurate.  The  city  will  be  divided  into 
fifteen  districts,  comprising  about  six  schools  each,  with  one  physi- 
cian and  nurse  in  charge  of  each,  making  each  physician  respon- 
sible for  inspecting  somewhat  less  than  5000  children  (each  of 
the  two  hundred  inspectors  in  New  York  has  about  4000  children 
under  his  care,  while  each  of  Chicago's  one  hundred  has  approxi- 
mately 6000).  By  thoroughly  inspecting  the  first  year  entrants 
it  is  believed  that  the  work  will  be  materially  lightened  in  the 
upper  grades.  Free  treatment  is  not  a  part  of  the  program.  The 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  are  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

II.  Opening  of  the  ISTational  Campaign  on  Okal  Hygiene 
Undek  the  Auspices  of  the  N^ational  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, THE  Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  and  the 
Cleveland  Dental  Society. 

In  1908  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Hygiene  of  the 
Cleveland  Dental  Society  reported  a  plan  for  dental  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  embracing  among  other  matters 
a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  to  the  teachers.  The  plan  was 
censored  and  criticised  by  the  Dental  Society  and  given  scant  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Education.  Nothing  was  accomplished 
beyond  the  issuing  of  a  bulletin  of  information  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  teachers,  who  were 
directed  to  impart  the  information  to  the  children.  Somewhat 
over  a  year  later  a  free  dental  clinic  was  established  at  the  City 
Hospital.  The  venture  proved  largely  unsuccessful,  due  to  the 
unfavorable  location  of  the  clinic.  Inspection  trips  were  then 
made  to  Boston,  New  York,  Rochester,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
other  places  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  methods  employed 
for  the  dental  education  of  school  children.  At  this  juncture  pr. 
W.  G.  Ebersole,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Committee 
on  Education  and  Hygiene,  became  chairman  of  the  Oral  Hygiene 
Committee  of  the  National  Dental  Association.  With  the  oral 
hygiene  headquarters  established  in  Cleveland,  and  data  available 
from  the  cities  visited,  the  campaigTi  began  afresh.  Permission 
was  received  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  conduct  a  dental 
survey  in  four  representative  schools.  This  survey  was  made  in 
one  day  by  about  forty  dentists.  The  detailed  results  are  embodied 
in  the  following  table.    The  table  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  owing 
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to  the  haste  with  which  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and  the  occa- 
sional misinterpretation  of  the  instructions  bj  some  of  the  exam- 
iners. Thus  some  examiners  thought  that  "good,"  "fair,"  or 
"bad"  referred  to  the  teeth  only,  and  therefore  some  mouths  were 
marked  good  when  the  oral  conditions  were  unhygienic  The 
results  thus  rather  minimize  than  overemphasize  the  actual  oral 
conditions  found.  The  figures  from  the  Marion  school  are  the 
most  accurate. 
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381 
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5505 

2677 

Fair 

Bad 

Condition  of  the  Gums : 

Good 

Bad 

Use  Tooth  Brush: 

Yes 

No 

Teeth  FiUed: 

Yes 

No 

Mal-occlusion : 

Yes 

No 

Teeth  containinR  Cavities 

Teeth  Extracted 

Nationality: 

American 

German 

P^nzhsh 

Italian 

Russian 

Slavish 

Bohemian 

Swedish 

Irish 

French 

Norwegian 

Pohsh 

Number  of  Perfect  Mouths 

Number  of  Defective  Mouths... 
Number  of  Cavities 

The  2677  mouths  examined  contained  15,061  dental  cavities, 
or  an  average  per  month  of  5.6  (somewhat  above  the  Worcester 
average,  4.85)  ;  in  2145  mouths,  or  in  about  80  per  cent,  the 
teeth  were  not  filled ;  mal-occlusion  affected  1087,  or  somewhat  over 
40  per  cent;  in  1479,  or  55  per  cent,  a  tooth  brush, — the  instru- 
ment that  is  mightier  than  the  sword  in  national  eugenics, — was 
never  used;  the  number  of  defective  mouths  ranged  from  92  per 
cent  to  98  per  cent;  and  practically  97  per  cent  of  the  oral  cavi- 
ties required  some  sort  of  hygienic  attention  or  dental  service. 
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to  render  the  mouth  healthy  and  functionally  efficient.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  table,  some  of  the  defects  are  most  prevalent  in  the 

schools  with  a  preponderant  Italian  population — an  indication 
of  the  relation  of  unwholesome  environmental  influences  and  unen- 
lightened or  poverty-stricken  conditions  in  the  home  to  unsani- 
tary oral  conditions. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  recount  some  of  the  results  of  dental 
surveys  in  other  cities.  One  of  the  first,  if  not  actually  the  first, 
inspection  was  made  in  Russia  in  1879.  Defective  dentures 
aiflicted  80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg.  Of 
Berlin    school    children,    90    per    cent    were    similarly    affected 

(Ritter),  and  of  100,000  school  children  examined  in  different 
states  of  Germany,  from  81  per  cent  to  99  per  cent  had  diseased 
teeth.  In  Ludlow,  Mass.,  the  500  pupils  examined  (from  eight 
to  fifteen  years  old)  displayed  palpable  neglect  of  dental  cleanli- 
ness, very  few  used  brushes,  none  had  received  any  dental  treat- 
ment beyond  a  few  instances  in  which  teeth  had  been  extracted, 
bacterial  deposits  and  malodorousness  existed  in  varying  degrees, 
some  suffered  from  prolonged  retention  of  the  temporary  teeth, 
while  still  more  had  lost  these  teeth  prematurely,  showing  a  dis- 
regard of  the  value  of  the  temporary  teeth.  In  New  York  an  expert 
examination  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  500  boys  and  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  who  were  applying  for  work  certificates,  on 
behalf  of  Children's  Aid  Society.  Less  than  3  per  cent  of  these 
had  sound  teeth;  456  had  2808  decayed  teeth,  or  an  average  of 
about  6.1  each,  90  per  cent  of  which  could  be  saved  by  proper 
dental  attention.  Gangrenous  pulps,  or  decayed  pulps  exposing 
the  roots,  were  found  in  247  boys  and  152  girls;  and  only  25  out 
of  the  500  had  received  any  dental  care  other  than  extraction.  In 
an  early  inspection  of  all  the  pupils  in  Cleveland  by  the  ward 
physicians  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  79  per  cent 
of  the  children  suffered  from  decayed  or  defective  teeth. 

With  such  distressing  revelations  as  these  it  is  little  wonder 
that  experts  have  come  to  regard  caries  of  the  teeth  as  the  "dis- 
ease of  the  people,"  a  world-wide  aifliction  of  civilized  nations,  and 
the  unsanitary  mouth,  which  is  the  gateway  to  the  stomach,  as 
the  body's  chief  breeding  place  for  pathogenic  bacteria,  a  hidden 
source  of  infection  little  attended  to  because  of  its  hidden  char- 
acter. And  with  these  revelations  the  modern  propagandist  of  the 
body  hygienic  has  rallied  his  forces  about  a  new  battle-cry :  "Keep 
the  mouth  with  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

Good  teeth,  good  health" — is  the  modern  orthogenic  tocsin.     In 
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no  branch  of  public  hygiene  are  such  decisive  results  obtained  and 
with  such  small  cost 

The  results  of  the  Cleveland  survey  induced  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  October,  1909,  to  grant  the  request  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  the  Ohio  Dental  Society,  and  the  Cleveland 
Dental  Society,  to  conduct  dental  examinations  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  during  a  period  of  one  ye^r,  to  treat  gratui- 
tously all  indigent  children  so  desiring,  and  to  offer  lectures  in 
the  school  buildings  to  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  on  the  proper 
care  and  use  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.     On  March  18,  1910,  the 
formal  opening  of  these  clinics — four  in  public  schools,  and  one 
each  in  St.  Alexis  Hospital  and  the  City  Clinic — was  signalized 
by  a  convention  in  Cleveland,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
the  President  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Oral  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State 
Dental  Society,  the  Chairman  of  the  Oral   Hygiene  Committee 
of  the  National  Dental  Association,  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  Chicago,  tlie  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cleveland,  the  Dental 
Surgeon  of  tlie  Naval   Academy,   the  Mayor  of   Cleveland,   the 
personal  representatives  of  President  Taft  and  Governor  Harmon, 
and  others.     The  exercises  included  the  fonnal  dedication  of  the 
clinics  and  addresses  on  various  aspects  of  dental  school  inspec- 
tion.    The  convention  marked  the  inauguration  of  a  country-wide 
campaign  for  the  organization  of  departments  of  dental  inspec- 
tion as  integral  parts  of  the  public  school  systems  of  our  cities. 
It  is  expected  that  one  year  of  volunteer  work  in  Cleveland  \\all 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  work,  as  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  noblest  undertakings  of  the  schools,  whether  from  an  altru- 
istic, educational  or  economic  point  of  view.     Special  scholarship 
and  deportment  blanks  will  be  kept  on  which  records  of  the  treat- 
ment will  be  made  and  of  its  effect  upon  the  subsequent  working 
efficiency  and  behavior  of  the  child.     It  is  planned  to  conduct  a 
few  of  the  simpler  psychological  tests  upon  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  association,  the  visual  and  auditory  memory  span,  and 
ability  to  add,  botli  before  and  subsequent  to  treatment,  in  order 
to  measure  objectively  and  under  control  conditions  the  effects 
of    the    corrective    treatment    upon    various    mental    operations. 
Other   blanks    in    triplicate    will    be    furnished    to    the   Director 
of  Schools,  the  Cleveland  Dental  Society,   and  one  to  the  pupil 
or  teacher  for  the  parent.     Parents  who  desire  treatment  for  their 
children  on  the  ground  of  poverty  must  make  application  upon 
a  separate  ''indigent"  blank.     The  clinic  patient  will  be  supplied 
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gratis  with  a  bnisk,  tooth  powder,  antiseptic  wash,  plastic  (not 
gold)  fillings,  and  pulp  and  root  treatments.  The  examiners  and 
clinicians  will  be  certified  and  assigned  to  their  respective  schools 
by  the  Director  of  Schools  and  the  Supervisor  of  Dental  Inspec- 
tion. Permanent  clinicians  will  probably  be  secured.  The  mate- 
rial equipment  of  the  clinics  is  furnished  by  the  National  and 
Ohio  Dental  Associations,  and  the  dentists  and  assistants  (each 
examiner  will  have  a  woman  assistant)  by  the  Cleveland  Dental 
Society.  Each  examiner  will  donate  one  week's  services,  or  twelve 
half  days.  The  lecture  course  will  be  in  the  hands  of  twenty  men. 
The  cash  equivalent  to  the  Cleveland  Society  amounts  to  about 
$3491.00,— $1866  for  examination  work,  $1500  for  clinic  work, 
and  $125  for  the  lecture  and  educational  work. 

Thus  the  year  1910  marks  the  introduction  upon  a  volunteer 
basis  of  the  first  dental  school  clinic  in  the  United  States,  six 
years  after  the  first  dental  school  clinic  was  established  in  Strass- 
burg  by  Dr.  Jessen.  This  clinic  is  open  to  all  school  children 
without  charge,  and  is  manned  by  regularly  registered  dentists 
under  municipal  control.  School  clinics  of  the  same  type  have 
since  been  established  in  thirty-five  or  more  German  cities.  With 
the  better  understanding  which  we  now  have  of  the  effects  of  the 
unhygienic  oral  cavity  upon  the  health,  happiness,  mental  and 
physical  efficiency,  and  the  morals  of  the  child,  it  is  predicted  that 
the  spread  of  the  dental  school  clinic  will  be  no  less  rapid  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  reported  of  a  certain  juvenile  judge  that  he 
always  has  the  teeth  of  his  youthful  culprits  examined  before  he 
imposes  sentence;  and  not  infrequently  the  penalty  imposed  is  a 
trip  to  the  dental  chair.  Match  manufacturers  subject  their 
employees  to  dental  inspection  and  exclude  all  persons  with 
decayed  teeth.  Phosphorous  necrosis  has  thus  disappeared  among 
match  workers.  Some  hidden  cavity  in  a  tooth  or  unclean  sur- 
face is  often  a  focus  for  latent  bacteria.  Such  foci  serve  as  the 
breeding  places  of  acute  infections,  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  tuberculosis,  and  enlargements  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  and 
throat  may  occur  through  absorptions  from  these  cavities.  The 
gases  and  poisons  generated  in  an  unsanitaiy  mouth  and  the  pain 
from  toothache  often  produce  general  and  gastric  neurasthenia, 
indigestion,  ill  health,  irritability,  bad  temper,  mental  inefficiency, 
inability  to  concentrate  attention,  bad  morals,  and  even  insanity. 
The  machinery  for  discovering  these  conditions  in  the  schools — 
the  only  organized  social  agency  with  anything  like  police  power — 
wiU  come  inevitably.     Will  we  g-et  the  machinery  for  rectifying 
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these  conditions,  the  dental  school  clinic  in  addition  to  the  dental 
school  inspection  station  ?  Whether  or  not  compulsory  school 
clinics  are  desirable,  some  form  of  pressure  cannot  be  dispensed 
■with  if  this  work  is  to  realize  proper  returns  upon  the  investment. 
In  one  of  the  German  cities  such  pressure  is  secured  by  barring 
children  with  diseased  teeth  from  the  privileges  of  the  recreation 
grounds,  forest  school  and  vacation  colonies. 

''Without  good  teeth  there  cannot  be  thorough  mastication. 
Witliont  thorough  mastication  there  cannot  be  perfect  digestion. 
Witliout  perfect  digestion  there  cannot  be  proper  assimilation. 
Without  assimilation  there  cannot  be  nutrition.  Without  nutri- 
tion there  cannot  be  health."  And  it  might  be  added,  without  the 
retention  of  the  teeth  there  cannot  be  beauty  of  countenance. 

> 
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A  MORAL  IMBECILE  OE  A  BAD  BOY:  WHICH? 

By  Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Every  teacher  has  been  confronted  more  than  once  with  the 
practical  problem  of  deciding  whether  some  persistent  career  of 
mischief  in  a  pupil  was  due  to  moral  imbecility  or  only  to  curable 
badness.  That  alternative  has  been  present  even  though  the 
teacher  was  entirely  unaware  of  it,  possibly  because  he  belonged 
to  that  dogmatic  class  who  insist  that  all  this  talk  about  degen- 
eracy, moral  imbecility,  hereditary  taints,  and  abnoi-malities  is 
merely  another  fad,  and  that  what  most  bad  boys  need  is  a  fre- 
quent application  of  the  classical  English  birch  rod  translated 
into  an  American  hickory  gad  wielded  by  a  pedagogical  or  paternal 
arm  free  from  modem  confusing  notions  about  its  efficacy. 

It  probably  would  be  very  pleasant  to  aU  concerned — except, 
of  course,  the  culprit — if  the  solution  were  so  simple  and  easy. 
Unfortunately,  nothing  indicates  that  it  is.  In  the  good  old  days 
of  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  when  the  fundamental  pedagogical 
principle  was  summed  up  in  "The  more  lickin'  the  more  larnin'  " 
the  prisons  were  nearly  as  relatively  full  and  the  proportion  of  bad 
boys  to  their  chances  of  badness  nearly  as  gi'eat  as  now.  History 
does  not  give  the  ratio  of  bad  men  produced  by  the  Suabian  school- 
master who  proudly  summed  up  his  fifty-one  years  of  teaching  in  a 
record  of  "911,500  canings,  121,000  floggings,  209,000  custodes, 
136,000  tips  with  the  ruler,  10,200  boxes  on  the  ear,  22,700  tasks 
by  heart,"  and  further  counted  to  his  credit  that  he  made  "700 
boys  stand  on  peas,  6,000  on  a  sharp  edge  of  wood,  5,000  wear  the 
fool's  cap,  and  1,700  hold  the  rod."^ 

Those  were  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  believed  that 
scholars 

"...    like  horses  on  the  road, 
Must  be  well  lashed  before  they  take  the  load, 
They  may  be  willing  for  a  time  to  run, 
But  you  must  whip  them  ere  the  work  be  done." 

The  problem  of  the  bad  boy  is  a  practical  one.  It  demands  an 
answer  to  the  ofttimes  perplexing  question:  Can  this  particular 
troublesome  character  be  corrected  by  any  forces  of  environment 


^Barnard's  English  Pedagogy,   2nd  series,  p.   327,   quoted   in   Swift's   "Mind   In 
the  Making,"  p.  95. 
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brought  to  bear  upon  him?  Or,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done, 
under  the  best  conditions,  with  the  Ix'st  training,  will  he  go  down  to 
his  grave  with  his  moral  habits  nnehangod  ?  If  the  former  is  time, 
it  is  assumed  that  he  is  merely  a  bad  boy,  misfit  in  his  present 
enviromnent,  or  the  victim  of  bad  training.  If  the  latter  turns 
out  to  be  the  case,  then  it  is  concluded  that  his  badness  is  due  to 
inherited  traits  of  character,  lodged  somewhere  in  the  original 
germ-plasm,  or  arising  from  some  unknown  effects  of  intra-uterine 
life,  or  due  later  to  some  nervous  lesion  caused  by  accident  or 
disease.  In  all  cases  environment  is  powerless  to  affect  a  moral 
cure,  or  sometimes  even  to  aineliorate  the  condition.  The  only 
solution  of  the  situation  is  to  restrain  physically  the  moral  imbecile 
from  doing  damage. 

Turning  from  the  underlving  causes  and  theories  of  moral 
degeneracy  once  more  to  the  practical  question  of  diagnosis,  we 
are  met  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  arising  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children.  In  all  cases  of  moral  degeneracy  one  symptom 
is  so  constant  as  to  be  fairly  diagnostic.  Wliatcver  may  be  the  fair 
exterior  of  the  moral  imbecile,  however  healthy  and  vigorous  phy- 
sically, however  a^eeable  his  manners  or  deep  his  penitence  upon 
conviction  for  any  moral  lapse,  indeed,  however  discriminating  his 
moral  sense  it«elf  may  be,  there  is  always  lacking  some  element  in 
his  mentality,  and  this  is  true  even  though  the  lack  may  be  obscured 
by  many  other  brilliant  intellectual  qualities.  Dr.  Barr  thus 
describes  one  middle  grade  moral  imlx^cile:  "Boy  nineteen  years 
old  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  Tall,  handsome,  of  fine  phy- 
sique, with  engaging  manners,  ^^^lcn  he  came  to  us  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  could  read  and  write  fairly  well,  but  took  little 
interest  in  school  work,  had  a  good  voice  in  singing,  learned  to 
play  on  both  drum  and  comet,  and  responded  to  military  and 
physical  training.  Did  fairly  good  work  in  the  shoe-shop.  Tried 
to  do  right  and  always  regretted  when  he  went  wrong,  but  had  no 
moral  anchor.  A  liar,  thief,  and  a  mischief  maker,  he  was  always 
in  trouble,  and,  a  veritable  tramp,  simply  could  not  resist  when  the 
'Wanderlust'  took  possession  of  him.  Ran  away  once  and  worked 
his  way  on  a  cattle  steamer  to  Antwerp  and  back.  Trying  for 
admission  to  the  U.  S.  Army  he  was  refused  upon  the  first  intima- 
tion that  there  was  even  a  slight  mental  defect.  Later,  applying 
again  without  explanation,  he  passed  the  examination,  was  enlisted 
and  rendered  good  service  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  dis- 
cipline proving  just  what  he  needed.  Latest  accounts,  however, 
show  that  he  has  again  taken  to  the  road."^ 

•Martin  W.  Barr,  "Mental  Defectives,"  Phlla. :     Blaklston,  1004,  p.  273. 
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In  such  a  case  of  comparatively  mild  moral  delinquency  and 
with  such  an  everwhelming  record  of  talents  and  good  deeds,  includ- 
ing brave  and  efficient  service  in  the  army  of  his  country,  it  is 
difficult  enough  for  the  expert  to  follow  the  clue  of  moral  deficiency 
and  with  any  certainty  to  pronounce  from  it  upon  the  moral  and 
mental  status  of  the  case.  It  shows  itself,  however,  in  his  entire 
inability  to  resist  the  ''Wanderlust,"  an  impulse  normal  to  many 
strong  characters  but  kept  in  check  by  sane  voluntary  control. 
With  this  boy  such  a  will  was  lacking,  which  was  further  shown  in 
his  impotency  to  resist  the  other  quite  common  boy-impulses  to  lie, 
steal,  and  make  mischief. 

In  another  case  noted  by  the  same  author  the  mental  defect 
is  very  prominent.  He  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  "bright-faced,  good- 
natured,  well-formed,  very  erect  when  coming  to  us  at  nine  years 
of  age.  In  school  he  could  not  learn  to  read  or  write.  Very 
egotistic,  he  was  much  mortified  at  his  backwardness ;  w^ould  hire 
other  boys  to  coach  and  in  time  learned  to  write  his  own  name,  and 
to  spell  a  few  words  only,  although  every  effort  was  made  and 
individual  attention  was  given  by  the  most  capable  teachers. 
Meanwhile  his  development  through  the  manual  arts  through  a 
period  of  nine  years  was  phenomenal.  The  results  of  military, 
physical  and  athletic  exercises  were  noticeable  in  a  fine  physique, 
good  bearing,  excellent  carriage,  and  entire  absence  of  the  dragging 
foot-step  peculiar  to  the  imbecile.  With  a  figure  erect  and  well 
knit  he  excelled  in  athletic  sports,  and  was  a  very  gTaceful  dancer. 
With  powers  of  attention,  imitation  and  memory,  each  and  all 
exceptional,  he  developed  in  household  service-  gifts  which,  had  he 
been  normal,  would  have  placed  him  above  the  ordinary  either  as 
chef,  butler,  or  valet.  ...  In  freehand  drawing,  designing, 
wood-carving  and  crayon-work  he  was  also  successful.  Several  of 
his  studies  in  black  and  white  he  framed,  getting  out  the  mats  and 
frames  and  designing  and  burning  in,  or  carving  decorations. 
,  ,  .  Very  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  he  improved  every 
opportunity  to  pose  before  the  mirror.  A  waif  from  the  alms- 
house, he  indulged  in  delusions  of  grandeur,  and  imagining  that 
he  was  descended  from  noble  people,  would  tell  wonderful  tales 
of  the  magnificence  in  which  his  family  had  lived,  and  managing 
to  steal  a  photograph  of  the  then  Empress  of  Russia,  passed  it  off 
as  a  picture  of  his  mother.  Crafty  and  a  past-master  in  the  art 
of  deceiving  he  would  slip  from  one  lie  to  another  until  detected 
when  he  would  make  an  open  confession  in  his  own  frank  way, 
weep  a  little  with  extravagent  protestations  of  penitence  and  pro- 
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mises  of  amendment,  and  would  immediately  proceed  to  plan 
another  scheme.  Apparently  affectionate,  loyal  and  disinterested, 
he  was  deceitful,  dishonest,  and  thoroughly  calculating,  to  which 
was  super-added  all  the  sexual  vices."  The  final  acts  of  his  kno"s\Ti 
career,  after  heing  taken  from  the  institution  by  a  mistakenly  kind 
gentleman  and  making  a  number  of  failures,  was  to  appeal  to  a 
former  comrade,  ''a  respectable  young  carpenter  lodging  in  a  neigh- 
boring village,  who  took  him  in,  fed  him,  clothed  him,  and  going 
off  to  work,  left  him  in  his  room ;  returning  he  found  the  fellow 
had  decamped,  taking  with  him  his  small  savings  and  his  Sunday 
coat.  A  tramp  and  a  vagabond,  much  broken  in  health,  he  is  now 
an  inmate  in  an  almshouse."^ 

This  case  presents  with  striking  emphasis  the  mental  defici- 
ency of  a  moral  imbecile,  though  to  the  casual  observer,  the  far 
more  prominent  and  brilliant  talents  would  obscure  the  defects  and 
class  the  possessor  as  "quick,  bright,  smart."  Quite  possibly,  on 
account  of  this  and  his  most  engaging  manners  and  frank  exterior, 
the  same  superficial  judgment  would  indignantly  repel  any  imputa- 
tion of  moral  degeneracy. 

So  common  has  been  the  sharp  discrimination  l>etween  moral 
and  mental  character,  that,  popularly  at  least,  the  two  seem  to  be 
wholly  independent.  To  some  extent,  this  is  true,  especially  in 
cases  of  mere  badness.  In  fact,  it  requires  more  ingenuity  to 
lead  a  successfully  wicked  life  than  it  does  to  live  the  humdrum 
existence  of  moral  mediocrity.  Therefore,  there  appears  to  be 
some  justification  in  the  conjunction  of  brightness  and  badness. 
The  limitation  of  such  an  ethical  theory  is  seen  in  the  positive 
statement  that  in  all  but  intuitional  ethics, — or  those  acts  decided 
by  the  moral  sense  or  conscience, — rational  action  or  choice  of  right 
means  to  desired  ends,  is  the  onlv  moral  action.  On  such  a 
ground,  the  bad  boy  is  one  who  choses  the  right  means  to  wrong 
ends,  i.  e.  his  own,  short-sighted  ends  in  contradiction  to  the  ends 
of  society.  When  it  is  clearly  shown  to  him  that  his  own  ends — 
true  happiness,  for  example — will  be  best  conserved  by  his  adoption 
of  the  social  good,  he  will  have  sense  enough  to  see  it  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, lie  is  amenable  to  moral  instruction.  The  moral  imbe- 
cile, on  the  other  hand,  does  not  have  sense  enough  to  discern  the 
compatibility  of  his  own  ends  and  those  of  his  social  group,  nor 
ability  to  choose  the  means  to  an  end.  His  mental  deficiency — 
other  things  being  equal — is  the  decisive  factor  of  his  moral  degen- 
eracy. This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  explanation,  as  ^^^ll  further 
appear. 

»Ibl(J,  pp.  271,  272. 
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Besides  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  deficiency  in  purely  intellec- 
tual attainments,  moral  deficients  present  also  anomalies  of  sen- 
sibility. Sometimes  a  pin  can  be  thrust  to  the  head  in  certain 
parts  of  their  bodies  and  they  will  not  wince.  A  teacher  of  a  spe- 
cial class  in  one  of  our  large  cities  had  an  extreme  case  of  almost 
animal  grade,  a  small  boy,  who  when  given  a  knife  for  kinder- 
garten work,  promptly  slashed  his  neighbor's  hand;  next,  struck 
a  boy  over  the  head  with  his  hammer;  and  when  reduced  to  one 
pair  of  blunt  scissors  exercised  his  little  mentality  by  snipping  a 
piece  out  of  a  girl's  hand.  All  of  this  might  be  set  down  to  igno- 
rant mischief,  though  that  is  hardly  a  tenable  hypothesis  consid- 
ering the  age  of  the  boy  and  the  discipline  and  instruction  used 
in  the  first  case  of  cruelty.  The  real  situation,  namely,  a  complete 
indifference  to  pain  on  his  own  part,  was  revealed  by  an  accident 
which  happened  one  morning  upon  his  arrival  at  school.  He  came 
in  much  excited,  his  eyes  fairly  dancing  with  delight  and  in 
almost  insane  glee  exhibited  to  the  shuddering  class  his  bloody 
hand  all  ragged  and  torn  by  the  teeth  of  a  dog  with  which  he  had 
had  an  encounter  on  his  way  from  home.  How  could  it  be  possible 
for  such  an  insensate  being  tO'  feel  sympathy  for  others?  How 
could  he  take  anything  but  delight  in  the  blood-shed  of  others  when 
he-  himself  found  it  literally  the  most  exquisite  torture  of  his 
benighted  existence  ? 

All  morality  is  based  eventually  upon  community  of  desires 
and  aversions.  The  Golden  Rule  can  command  only  such  acts  as 
the  actor  would  liJce  done  to  him.  If  a  monstrosity  is  born  into 
the  world,  who  craves  so  much  the  excitement  of  blood-shed  that 
he  does  not  object  to  having  his  own  spilled  occasionally,  then, 
from  his  point  of  view  he  would  be  quite  within  the  Golden  E-ule 
when  he  slashed  his  best  friends  for  tlie  pleasure  of  the  thing. 
Such  a  being,  from  our  point  of  view,  i.  e.  from  the  normal  point 
of  view,  is  a  moral  degenerate. 

In  such  crude  and  vicious  cases  as  the  above  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  diagnosis,  though  it  might  be  worth  while  to  remark 
in  passing  that  the  American  school  system,  at  last  accounts,  did 
not  exclude  this  young  savage  from  the  special  class.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  pain  inflicted  is  purely  mental,  but  the  psy- 
chology of  the  operation  identical  and  the  nature  of  the  inflictor 
just  as  depraved,  the  judgment  is  not  so  sure. 

In  all  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  where  mental  deficiency 
is  not  marked  or  striking,  family  history  must  be  closely  exam- 
ined for  traces  of  tainted  heredity.     Such  history  is  sometimes 
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hard  to  discover  though  theoretically  it  is  open  to  obsen-ation. 
The  imjwrtance  of  this  factor  is  illustrated  in  a  couple  of  cases 
recently  coming  under  our  notice. 

A  boy  was  under  observation  and  training  for  nearly  two 
years.  His  eyes  had  been  fitted  with  glasses,  his  adenoids  removed 
and  his  physical  condition  made  as  fit  as  possible.  The  other 
members  of  his  family,  brothers  and  sisters,  father  and  mother, 
were  all  of  the  best  character,  and  the  home  surroundings  were 
favorable.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  boy  kept  up  his  habits  of  steal- 
ing, cigarette  smoking,  poker  playing,  and  lying,  waxed  more 
energetic  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  progi'ossed  steadily  into 
deeper  and  deeper  laid  schemes  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  his  school  work, 
though  he  was  not  clearly  mentally  deficient. 

All  discipline,  confinement  in  his  room,  denial  of  some  espe- 
cially desired  things,  even  threats  of  a  reformatory,  appeared  to 
have  no  effect  except  to  lead  to  greater  cunning  in  circumventing 
those  who  opposed  him. 

The  case  was  peculiar  for  the  reason  that  neither  environ- 
ment nor  mental  deficiency  was  sufficient  to  explain  the  persistent 
desire  to  plot  mischief,  and  derive  happiness  from  it.  Almost  by 
accident,  however,  a  piece  of  family  history  came  to  light  which 
gave  the  whole  matter  a  new  cast.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
mother's  father  had  led  a  dual  life  and  had  once  failed  in  business 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  The  mother's  sister  had 
left  home  in  her  youth,  developed  unchastity  before  marriage  and 
later  was  divorced,  though  she  finally  settled  down  into  domestic 
life.  The  mother's  aunt, — her  father's  sister — married  a  sailor 
who  left  her  and  her  son  was  also  somewhat  wild.  The  mother's 
own  mother  had  contracted  a  drug  habit  which  led  her  to  take  any 
means  to  satisfy  the  craving.  The  father's  aunt  had  a  son  who 
went  hopelessly  insane  and  is  in  an  asylum. 

Such  a  history  immediately  gave  an  explanation  of  the  boy's 
conduct,  but  did  not  settle  the  case.  It  did  lead  to  more  stringent 
measures  looking  to  the  permanent  incarceration  of  the  boy  in  an 
institution,  and  steps  were  taken  in  that  direction.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  deciding  point  for  him  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 
doing  better. 

The  other  is  the  case  of  a  fine-looking,  manly  boy  about 
twelve,  coming  from  a  cultured  family,  with  every  air  of  good- 
breeding  and  quiet  gentlemanliness  in  his  appearance.  He  shows 
no  marked  abnormalities  and  no  physical  stigmata.     He  is  a  little 
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backward  in  his  school  work,  a  matter  easily  accounted  for  by 
frequent  changes  of  schools.  His  moral  delinquencies  are  of  a 
mild  order — the  very  common  one  amongst  boys  of  appropriating 
money  at  home,  and  a  tendency  to  choose  his  companions  from  a 
lower  social  and  moral  level  than  would  be  expected  from  one  of 
his  station.  Taken  in  themselves  his  aberrations  are  not  nearly 
so  serious  nor  so  marked  as  might  be  found  among  boys  in  any 
average  public  school.  However,  both  the  seriousness  and  the 
frequency  of  his  delinquencies  are  on  the  increase. 

The  item  which  overtops  all  others  in  gravity  in  this  case  is 
again  the  heredity.  The  father  contracted  tuberculosis,  of  which 
both  his  father  and  mother  had  died.  He  did  not  succumb  to  the 
disease  but  he  did  fall  into  some  dissipation,  not  more  unusual 
than  that  of  many  men  in  his  station  and  with  his  rearing,  but 
gross  enough  and  intense  enough  while  it  lasted.  However,  as 
his  immoralities  began  after  the  birth  of  this  boy,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  had  any  direct  influence  through  constitutional 
deterioration  and  consequent  effect  upon  the  germ-plasm. 

Besides  paternal  inheritance  of  the  tubercular  diathesis, 
serious  heredity  occurs  on  the  maternal  side.  Her  sister  died 
insane.  Her  father's  brother  was  imbecile  and  one  of  his  sisters 
was  the  mother  of  an  imbecile  girl.  On  the  mother's  maternal 
side  also  there  was  a  taint.  Her  mother's  sister  had  a  daughter 
who'  grew  up  immoral  and  dissipated. 

Under  such  circumstances,  even  the  mildest  symptoms  of 
moral  deficiency  and  especially  if  these  increase  in  intensity, 
should  cause  at  once  the  gravest  apprehension  and  call  for  the  most 
immediate  and  the  most  skilled  training  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  same  troubles  as  occurred  with  the  ancestors.  Fortunately,  in 
this  case,  the  boy  has  a  far  more  favorable  chance  than  if  he  were 
in  other  surroundings. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  see  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  such  a  child  is  kept  strictly  up  to  a  high  stand- 
ard. A  sound  body  shuts  many  gates  to  mental  disease.  Sports 
which  demand  strong,  vigorous,  manly  self-expression,  with  out- 
door associations,  plenty  of  blood-cleansing  fresh  air,  and  every 
antidote  to  listlessness,  idleness,  speculation,  or  brooding  should 
be  sought  for  most  diligently.  Any  disposition  to  enforce  studious 
habits  or  to  instil  religious  impulses  by  a  routine  of  observances 
repugnant  to  that  boy's  whole  present  instinctive  disposition  for 
activity,  would  be  fatal. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  training  is  simple  enough.     The 
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lesson  should  be  taught  that  things  giving  pleasure  or  happiness 
dare  not  depend  upon  the  possession  of  money.  In  those  sources 
of  satisfaction  quite  independent  of  material  possessions  this  boy 
should  find  hi^  happiness.  Something  of  the  robust  distaste  for 
luxury  common  in  tlie  nobler  barbarians,  or  the  Spartans,  or  the 
early  Romans,  should  be  set  up  as  an  ideal  and  the  games  and 
sports  and  reading  should  all  tend  to  strengthen  it. 

Finally,  what  can  be  said  for  the  fatality  of  heredity  ?  In 
general,  granted  that  transmission  of  character  is  a  large  and  fixed 
factor,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  cuts  both  ways.  Good 
characteristics  are  inherited  as  well  as  bad  ones.  To  this  must 
be  joined  the  second  fact,  that  no  inherited  element  can  develop 
without  its  apropriate  environment.  Neither  the  inherited  poten- 
tialities of  a  chick  hidden  in  the  genn  of  an  e^g  nor  the  innate 
martial  talents  of  a  Napoleon  can  come  to  their  fruition  without 
favorable  external  conditions.  In  all  cases  of  clear  moral  degen- 
eracy, so  rich  and  so  varied  is  even  the  simplest  environment  of 
the  ordinary  human  being  that  inherited  tendencies  will  find  some 
sort  of  expression  nnless  the  individual  is  prevented  by  confine- 
ment in  a  padded  cell  from  knocking  his  brains  out  or  by  a  straight- 
jacket  from  biting  his  o^\ti  flesh.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  border- 
land cases,  where  there  is  reasonable  doubt,  the  environment  is 
such  a  controlling  and  controllable  factor  that,  rightly  adjusted, 
it  may  become  decisive  in  aiTCsting  inherited  impulses  or  guiding 
them  into  channels  useful  for  the  individual  and  the  community. 
This  is  the  problem  in  the  last  two  cases.  And  this  is  the  problem, 
too,  in  all  the  cases  of  bad  boys  with  which  any  teacher  is  con- 
fronted until,  by  most  careful  diagnosis  and  long  observation  by 
experts,  hereditary  moral  degeneracy  is  beyond  doubt.  Then  there 
should  be  no  hesitancy  about  confining  the  sufferer  in  the  proper 
institution  for  life.  ,-  > 
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Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 

Last  month  saw  the  dedication  to  the  public  service  of  yet  another 
journal, — unlike  many  that  have  gone  before  it,  in  that  it  promises 
to  bridge  a  yawning  gap  in  American  periodical  literature.  The  Editor- 
in-Chief  is  Professor  James  W.  Gamer',  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  the  Editorial  Director  is  Colonel  and  Judge-Advocate  Harvey  C. 
Carbaugh,  U.  S.  A.,  assisted  by  the  following  associate  editors : — Charles 
F.  Amidon,  Frederic  B.  Crossley,  Charles  A.  DeCourcey,  Charles  A. 
Ellwood,  Frederick  R.  Green,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Francis  J.  Heney, 
Charles  H.  Huberich,  John  D.  Lawson,  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  Edward 
Lindsey,  Adolf  Meyei",  Frank  H.  Norcross,  Roscoe  Pound,  Richard 
A.  Sylvester,  Arthur  W.  Towne,  John  H.  Wigmore,  and  Lightner 
Witmer. 

In  an  editorial  Dr.  Gamer  outlines  the  plan  of  the  journal  as 
follows : 

"During  the  sessions  of  the  National  Conference  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology  at  Chicago  in  June,  1909,  the  fact  was  brought 
out  that  there  is  no  journal  or  bulletin  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  cause  of  criminal  law  and  crimi- 
nology or  to  the  problems  connected  therewith,  although  there  are 
thirty  or  forty  periodicals  of  this  character  published  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  even  India  and  South 
America..     .     .     . 

"Very  recently  there  has  been  a  remarkable  awakening  of  interest 
in  the  scientific  study  of  crime  and  penal  methods — an  interest  which 
is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  a  productive  research  and  investiga- 
tion as  well  as  in  destructive  criticism  of  antiquated  methods  and  in 
constructive  proposals  of  reform.  Believing  that  an  organ  should  be 
provided  for  promoting  this  new  spirit  of  research  and  investigation, 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  has  under- 
taken the  establishment  of  this  Journal. 

"It  will  aim  to  arouse  and  extend  a  wider  interest  in  the  study  of 
all  questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  includ- 
ing the  causes  and  prevention  of  crime,  methods  of  criminal  procedure 
and  the  treatment  of  criminals;  to  provide  a  common  medium  for 
recording  the  results  of  the  best  scientific  thought  and  professional 
practice  in  this  and  foreign  countries  concerning  the  larger  problems 
of  criminal  science;  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law 
in  every  branch,  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
the  evidences  of  progress  in  legislation  and  administration  so  far  as 
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it  relates  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime,  criminal  procedure, 
and  the  punishment  of  offenders.  It  will  advocate  the  introduction 
of  such  reforms  in  existing:  penal  methods  as  experience  and  reason 
have  shown  to  be  desirable,  to  the  end  that  a  more  effective,  speedy,  and, 
inexi)ensive  system  of  criminal  justice  may  be  secured,  more  modem 
and  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals  may  be  introduced,  and 
the  causes  of  the  present  widespread  and  increasing  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  may  be  removed.  .  .  . 
"It  is  believed  that  such  a  journal  will  appeal  not  only  to  intelli- 
gent practitioners  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  a  scientific 
criminal  law,  but  to  all  persons,  public  officials  and  private  individuals 
alike,  who  are  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  administration 
of  punitive  justice,  as  well  as  to  a  large  group  of  scholars  who  are 
working  in  the  allied  fields  of  sociology,  anthropology,  psychology,  phil- 
anthropy, etc.  It  is  now  recognized  that  all  these  sciences  are  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  criminal  jurisprudence  and  criminology  and 
that  they  are  capable  of  throwing  a  vast  amount  of  much-needed  light 
on  many  problems  of  the  criminal  law.  Each  is  in  a  sense  contributory 
to  the  others,  and  at  many  points  their  spheres  touch  and  even  overlap." 

Summer  Courses  in  Psychology. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania announces  a  number  of  courses  planned  for  those  interested  in 
clinical  psychology.  These  courses,  offered  in  addition  to  those  meeting 
the  requirements  of  college  and  graduate  students,  are  addressed  to 
students  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  psychology  as  applied 
to  practical  social  and  educational  problems.  In  these  courses  physi- 
cians, educators  in  positions  of  supervision,  grade  teachers,  teachers  of 
special  classes,  probation  officers,  and  church  workers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  scientific  methods  employed  in  this  field  and  to 
observe  the  results  of  their  applications. 

The  courses  divide  themselves  into  four  groups: 

I.  SYSTEMATIC   COURSES. 

Psychology  1  and  2  present  a  systematic  and  detailed  survey  of  the 
general  field  of  j^sychology.  Psychology  1  is  an  elemeutarj'  coui^e,  offer- 
ing an  opportunity  for  students  to  make  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
psychology.  Psychology  2,  an  advanced  course,  considers  in  further  detail 
certain  of  the  problems  and  theories  of  psychology  from  the  genetic  point 
of  view.  This  course  is  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  who 
have  had  one  or  more  years'  training  in  psychologj'. 

II.  LABORATORY  COURSES. 

Psychology  3  deals  primarily  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs  in  their  relation  to  conscious  pro- 
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cesses  and  to  the  production  of  bodily  movement.  This  course  lays  a 
foundation  for  thorough  work  in  psychology  and  its  practical  applica- 
tions. It  is  recommended  as  a  course  for  students  beginning  the  study 
of  psychology  and  for  those  preparing  for  practical  work  with  defective 
children,  social  workers,  etc.  Psychology  4  is  an  advanced  experimental 
course  in  which  certain  psychological  processes  are  studied  in  detail. 
This  course  is  offered  primarily  for  advanced  students  and  those  wishing 
to  pursue  post-graduate  work. 

III.   PRACTICAL   COURSES. 

Psychology  7  is  designed  to  present  to  the  student  a  scientific  out- 
line of  the  history,  classification,  diagnosis,  training,  and  treatment  of 
deficient  children,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  typical  examples  of  cases 
of  backwardness  and  physical  defects.  Children  brought  to  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic  for  examination  furnish  abundant  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents in  this  course  to  observe  and  study  mental  and  physical  defects 
and  the  methods  of  diagnosis. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  has  at  its  disposal  reception  and  waiting 
rooms,  two  rooms  for  examinations,  and  all  the  necessary  measuring 
and  testing  instruments,  as  well  as  the  entire  apparatus  of  the  labora- 
tory, and  a  staff  of  psychologists,  medical  examiners,  a  social  worker,  and 
a  recorder.  Psychology  7  offers  an  opportunity  for  advanced  investiga- 
tion in  the  special  field  of  child  psychology,  either  upon  the  literature 
of  the  subjects  or  upon  the  boys  in  the  special  class.  Psychology  10,  a 
new  course  in  Clinical  ^ocial  Service,  is  an  application  of  the  laboratory 
idea  to  a  new  field  of  psychology  made  especially  urgent  by  the  estaV 
lishment  of  social  departments  in  connection  with  hospital  clinics.  The 
free  Psychological  Clinic  offers  the  opportunity  for  some  firsthand 
study  of  the  operation  of  the  clinic,  while  the  large  number  of  social 
service  institutions  in  Philadelphia  affords  a  large  field  of  practical 
study  iot  any  student  looking  forward  towards  a  professional  career 
in  this  work.  A  special  class  for  adolescent  boys  will  give  immediate 
and  close  opportunity  for  observation  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
troublesome  boys  at  puberty  and  early  adolescence.  The  effect  of  intel- 
ligent leadership,  suitable  instruction  and  environment  will  be  closely 
studied. 

IV.   TOPICAL   COURSES. 

Psychology  5a,  a  new  course,  presents  a  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  normal  child,  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development,  with  special  reference  to  the  adolescent  period.  Psychology 
8  presents  an  analysis  of  mental  diseases,  their  causes,  symptoms,  and 
principles  of  cure,  with  Reference  both  to  child  and  adult  life.  Psy- 
chology 9  outlines  in  detail  the  work  of  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  with  special  reference  to  methods  which  can  be  employed  to 
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prevent  retardation  through  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  and 
remediable  physical  defects. 

A  credit  of  one  unit  will  be  given,  in  either  the  College  or  the 
Graduate  School,  for  each  of  these  courses,  except  Course  4,  for  which 
two  or  three  credits  may  be  given.  To  obtain  this  credit,  the  student 
must  hand  in,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  a  satisfactory  note-book 
and  pass  a  written  examination.  The  note-book  and  the  examination 
must  equal,  in  quality  and  quantity,  those  that  are  required  of  students 
in  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Clinic  are  situated  in  the  west 
wing  of  College  Hall  and  comprise  three  lecture  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
and  basement,  a  seminar  and  reading  room  with  a  department  library, 
including  all  the  psychological  i)eriodicals,  a  workshop  for  the  manu- 
facture of  apparatus,  a  photographic  dark  room,  two  rooms  for  the 
Psychological  Clinic,  and  seven  other  rooms  for  examination  and  experi- 
mental research.  The  entire  laboratory  equipment  will  be  available 
during  the  summer  session  of  the  school. 

Headers  of  The  Psychological  Clinic  who  wish  further  informa- 
tion about  these  courses  may  address  Professor  E.  13.  Twitmyer,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  and.  Clinic  during  the 
session  of  the  Summer  School. 
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WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  EETAKDATION  ? 
By  Lightnee  Witmer,  Ph.D. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  year  1797,  a  boy 
apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age  was  found  running  wild  like 
a  beast  of  the  fields  through  the  forests  of  Aveyron,  in  the  southern 
part  of  France.  No  one  ever  knew  his  origin,  nor  where,  nor 
how  he  had  spent  the  years  between  his  birth  and  his  discovery. 
Devoid  of  the  faculty  of  speech  he  showed  very  few  signs  of  intel- 
ligence  and  made  hig  wants  known  through  the  simplest  of  inar- 
ticulate cries.  He  selected  his  food  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  what 
he  chose  proved  him  unaccustomed  to  the  dietary  of  civilization. 
He  drank  by  lying  flat  iipon  the  ground  and  immersing  his  mouth 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  often  walked  on  all  fours, 
and  fighting  with  his  teeth  like  an  animal,  he  resisted  the  placing 
of  garments  upon  his  back,  and  made  unremitting  efforts  to  escape. 
Subjected  to  confinement  and  forced  to  submit  to  the  ways  of  civ- 
ilized life,  he  proved  to  be  fairly  tractable. 

Brought  to  Paris,  he  excited  the  liveliest  interest  and  was 
presented  as  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Science.  The  Paris  of  that  day  was  feeling  the  full 
force  of  the  intellectual  revolution  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  name  of  Rousseau.  The  natural  rights  of  man,  first  put  forward 
as  an  intellectual  proposition  and  then  fought  for  as  a  political 
doctrine,  had  become  an  object  of  the  liveliest  scientific  discussion. 
No  problem  seemed  more  important  than  questions  as  to  the  orig- 
inal faculties  of  the  natural  man,  uncontaminated  by  an  artificial 
civilization. 

The  wild  boy  or  savage  of  Aveyron  challenged  the  erudition 
and  scientific  curiosity  of  the  members  of  this  famous  academy. 
Was  this  the  natural  man,  uneducated,  undeveloped,  capable  of 
revealing  to  those  who  would  undertake  his  study  and  training, 
important  notions  of  the  original  constitution  of  man  and  of  the 
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development  of  his  primitive  faculties,  or  was  the  boy  an  idiot 
deprived  of  his  natural  birthright  of  reason,  and  therefore  inca- 
pable of  normal  human  development? 

Pinel,  the  famous  physician  of  the  insane  at  Bicetre,  declared 
the  child  idiotic  and  therefore  untrainable.  But  Itard,  a  physi- 
cian of  that  first  institution  for  the  training  of  deaf  mutes,  estab- 
lished at  Paris  by  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  believed  the  boy  to  be 
merely  wild  and  untaught.  Doubtless  Itard  had  seen  deaf  mutes 
as  degraded  in  intelligence  as  this  boy,  who,  by  means  of  the 
gesture  and  sign  language  and  the  consequent  training  of  their 
powers  of  self-expression,  had  been  reclaimed  to  a  life  of  human 
capacity.  He  undertook  this  boy's  training  "to  solve  the  meta- 
physical problem  of  what  might  be  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  in  a  lad,  who  deprived  from  birth  of  all 
education  should  have  lived  entirely  separate  from  the  individ- 
uals of  his  kind."  He  admitted  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
boy's  condition  to  idiocy,  but  he  believed  that  he  could  be  restored 
to  the  normal  mental  life  of  humanity,  because  of  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  "cause  and  the  curability  of  that  apparent  idiotism."  To 
express  Itard's  opinion  in  modem  language  the  boy  in  his  opinion 
was  not  a  case  of  idiocy,  but  a  case  of  arrested  or  retarded  devel- 
opment, the  result  of  neglect  and  separation  from  the  normal 
himian  environment. 

The  outcome  of  Itard's  self-assumed  task  was  to  prove  him 
doubly  in  the  wrong.  The  result  of  the  training  showed  first 
that  the  boy  was  an  idiot  and  secondly  that  an  idiot  could  be 
trained.  Itard's  failure — for  he  could  not  restore  this  boy  to 
normal  mental  condition — is  one  of  the  great  successes  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  and  mental  science.  In  summing  up  the  opinion 
of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Dacier  says  of  Itard's  work,  "The 
academy  cannot  see  without  astonishment  how  he  could  succeed 
as  far  as  he  did.  To  be  just  toward  Monsieur  Itard  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  worth  of  his  labors  the  pupil  ought  to  be  compared 
only  with  his  former  self.  We  should  remember  the  distance  sepa- 
rating his  starting  point  from  the  goal  which  he  has  reached,  and 
by  how  many  new  and  ingenious  modes  of  teaching  this  lapse  has 
been  filled." 

Itard  himself  scarcely  recognized  the  significance  of  his  own 
success.  Interested  in  the  boy  as  a  primitive  savage,  retarded  in 
development  because  of  the  absence  of  the  normal  human  environ- 
ment, Itard  failed  to  see  that  this  boy,  idiot  though  he  was, 
suffered  from  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  development  due  to  phy- 
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siological  causes  resident  within  himself.  The  discovery  that 
idiocy  is  retardation  was  left  for  Itard's  pupil,  a  physician,  p^- 
chologist,  and  educator,  Edward  Seguin. 

Seguin,  from  whom  I  draw  most  of  the  above  history,  saw 
deep  and  clear  into  the  significance  of  the  discovery  of  which  Itard 
himself  remained  so  largely  unconscious.  With  true  scientific 
insight  Seguin  also  gives  Itard's  work  its  proper  place,  following  as 
it  does  the  experiments  of  that  other  pioneer  in  the  training  of 
defective  children,  the  Portuguese  Jew,  Pereire.  When  Pereire 
showed  before  the  Academy  of  New  Rochelle  in  the  year  1744  a 
congenitally  deaf  mute  whom  he  had  taught  to  speak  by  the  physio- 
logical method,  he  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  that  mutism  is 
not  an  incurable  defect  but  merely  the  natural  consequence  of 
deafness.  The  deaf  mute  may  suffer  from  a  defect  of  hearing 
which  is  incurable,  but  his  mutism  is  an  arrest  of  the  development 
of  language  which  may  be  overcome  by  appropriate  training. 
Moreover,  the  general  intellectual  retardation  from  which  the  deaf 
mute  suffers  in  consequence  of  his  defect  is  ameliorated  and  in 
many  cases  entirely  overcome  when  he  acquires  articulate  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  expression  and  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  an  intellect.  Small  wonder  that  Seguin  was  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  his  philanthropic  and  scientific  soul  when  he  heard  a 
former  pupil  of  Pereire's,  congenitally  deaf  and  then  a  very  old 
woman,  speak  not  only  in  French,  but  in  French  tinged  by  the 
Gascon  accent  which  characterized  Pereire's  own  speech. 

Thus  on  the  basis  of  the  accomplishment  of  Pereire  and  Itard, 
Seguin  made  the  deduction  that  feeblemindedness  is  an  arrest  of 
mental  development,  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  imperfect 
sense  organs  and  organs  of  motion  with  which  these  children 
are  endowed  at  birth.  He  proposed  to  exercise  the  imperfect 
organs  so  as  to  develop  their  functions,  as  Pereire  had  previously 
developed  the  organs  of  articulation  in  deaf  mutes,  and  to  train 
the  functions  of  the  organism  so  as  to  develop  the  imperfect  organs. 
He  defines  his  system  as  "the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of 
physiology  through  physiological  means  and  instruments  to  the 
development  of  the  dynamic,  perceptive,  reflective  and  spontaneous 
functions  of  youth."  The  physiological  method  of  education,  says 
Pariset  in  a  report  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  "is  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation,  of  the  alliance  of  hygiene,  medical  science, 
and  moral  philosophy." 

Seguin  began  his  first  experiment  in  the  training  of  a  feeble- 
minded child  in  1837.    So  successful  was  this  expert  physiological 
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education  of  all  the  senses  that  Seguiu  won  for  himself,  as 
Itard  had  before  him,  the  commendation  of  the  Academy  of 
Science.  In  1842  he  formed  the  first  small  class  of  feebleminded 
children  whose  training  he  undertook  at  the  Bicetre.  Viewing 
idiocy  as  an  arrest  of  mental  development  which  had  been  produced 
before  or  during  birth  by  diverse  causes,  he  considered  that  this 
arrest  of  development  ought  to  be  conquered  by  an  appropriate 
treatment  and  the  idiot  returned  to  society  and  life,  if  not  to  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence. 

Seguin's  work  became  a  model  for  the  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Inspired  by  his  example  and  assisted  by  his  treatise  on 
idiocy,  published  in  1846,  training  schools  for  feebleminded 
children  were  established  first  in  Massachusetts  in  1849,  and  in  the 
next  few  years  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  of  the 
union.  It  was  no  part  of  Seguin's  thought  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  a  class  of  feebleminded  children  and  a  class 
of  normal  children,  nor  to  restrict  his  work  to  children  congen- 
itally  80  defective  that  their  restoration  to  normal  condition  is 
impossible.  Perhaps  it  was  Seguin's  too  enthusiastic  claims  as  to 
the  possibility  of  restoring  the  idiot  to  society,  perhaps  it  was  his 
failure  to  generalize  the  concept  of  retarded  or  arrested  develop- 
ment to  cover  children  not  properly  classified  as  feebleminded, — 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  Seguin's  message  to  the  teacher 
of  normal  children  has  been  neglected  and  "retardation"  has  come 
to  ha  regarded  as  synonymous  with  an  incurable  mental  defect. 
Feeblemindedness,  imbecility  and  idiocy  are  but  classes  or  scrades 
of  retardation.  In  these  severe  forms  of  retardation  the  mental 
defect  usually  rests  upon  some  incurable  brain  defect.  In  milder 
forms  of  retardation  the  child  may  be  backward  because  of  no 
organic  defect  but  because  of  functional  nervous  disease,  of  inade- 
quate or  improper  nutrition,  of  defects  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  per- 
haps merely  because  he  has  not  been  sent  regularly  to  school  or  may 
not  have  boen  subjected  to  satisfactory  home  discipline.  Many  of 
these  cases  of  retardation  are  curable  under  a]ipropriate  physical 
and  educational  treatment,  that  is  to  say,  the  child  can  he  restored 
to  the  mental  and  physical  status  of  the  normal  child  of  his  age. 

The  next  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  retardation  came  directly  out  of  school  practice.  For 
some  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  some  other  coun- 
tries have  indulged  themselves  with  the  conceit  that  every  child  was 
receiving  a  common  school  education.  In  practice  the  ritrht  to 
attend    the    public    schools    in    the    United    States    was    treated 
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as  a  privilege  which  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  child  for  mis- 
behavior, or  failure  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  Compulsory 
education  laws  were  put  upon  the  statute  books,  which  by  implica- 
tion at  least,  required  that  every  child  be  provided  with  an  educa- 
tion commensurate  with  his  abilities.  But  these  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  were  not  enforced  for  many  years,  and  even  now  they  are 
but  feebly  enforced  in  the  most  progressive  states  of  the  imion. 
First  among  civilized  nations,  Germany  addressed  itself  to  the  task 
of  educating  every  child,  long  before  this  country  had  even  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  its  prospective  citizens  were  not  receiving 
sufficient  school  training  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  Just  as  soon 
as  compulsory  education  laws  were  partially  enforced  and  a  serious 
effort  made  to  educate  every  child,  it  was  found  that  there  are 
children  not  properly  called  feebleminded  who  are  yet  incapable 
of  making  normal  progress  in  the  ordinary  day  schools.  The 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  special  form  of  train- 
ing for  these  backward  pupils  led  to  the  organization  of  the  first 
special  class  in  Dresden  in  the  year  1865.  In  this  country  the 
compulsory  education  laws  began  to  be  enforced  in  a  few  states 
about  1890.  As  a  consequence,  truant  schools  and  disciplinary 
schools  came  into  existence  in  some  states.  About  1895,  the 
presence  of  slowly  developing  children  attracted  attention  and 
special  classes  were  formed  here  and  there  for  backward  and 
defective  children.  The  school  training  of  these  children  has  now 
been  undertaken  in  many  cities  of  this  country,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  not  a  single  school  system  has  made  a  really  adequate 
or  serious  attempt  either  to  train  the  backward  child  or  to  meet 
the  situation  presented  by  the  truant  and  disciplinary  cases. 

So  far  as  the  backward  child  is  concerned,  the  situation  in 
our  American  cities  is  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  class  by  the  public  school  system  of  the  City  of 
Brunswick,  Germany,  in  the  year  1881. 

A  medical  specialist.  Dr.  Berkhan,  had  been  deputed  by  the 
city  authorities  of  Brunswick  to  ascertain  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded persons  (idiots)  in  the  city.  In  pursuance  of  this  task 
and  in  company  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  he  visited  all 
the  schools  of  the  city.  Keilhom,  who  subsequently  became  the 
teacher  of  the  first  special  class,  and  who  is  now  director  of  the 
special  school  in  Brunswick,  was  at  that  time  the  teacher  of  a  fifth 
year  class.  Entering  Keilhom's  class  room,  the  two  visitors  asked 
the  usual  question,  "Have  you  any  feebleminded  children  (idiots) 
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in  your  class  ?"  "No,"  Koilhom  responded,  "but  I  have  several 
who  are  unable  to  advance  with  the  instruction  I  can  give  them." 
Asked  to  produce  these  children,  he  showed  to  the  investigators 
five  children  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  fourteen.  They  knew  a 
few  letters ;  they  could  coimt  to  ten,  and  could  repeat  a  few  Biblical 
stories.  They  had  no  capacity  for  observation  or  judgment.  In 
this  condition  they  had  been  advanced  from  the  lower  classes  be- 
cause they  had  physically,  though  not  mentally,  outgrown  these 
classes.  These  boys  were  reported  as  not  being  feebleminded 
(idiots),  but  as  mentally  backward. 

Keilhorn  was  then  asked,  "Could  these  children  be  advanced  ?" 
His  answer  was,  "Certainly,  but  not  here  with  so  many."  He  was 
then  told  that  he  must  undertake  something  special  and  individual 
with  them  every  day.  Keilhorn  replied,  "I  did  this  last  year,  but 
I  do  not  dare  attempt  it  any  longer."  "Why  not  ?"  said  the  medical 
inspector.  "Because  the  roster  and  the  school  superintendent  do 
not  permit  me,"  responded  Keilhorn.  The  superintendent  inter- 
jected, "Why  not?  I  have  nothing  against  it."  To  which  Keil- 
horn replied,  "Last  year  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  dul- 
lest members  of  the  class.  Then  you,  as  superintendent,  informed 
me  that  my  class  average  had  fallen  off,  and  that  I  must  exert  my- 
self in  order  to  have  the  class  reach  the  proper  standard,  so  I  have 
been  compelled  to  let  these  children  remain  for  the  most  part  unin- 
structed  and  uncarcd  for."  The  superintendent  then  said,  "The 
class  as  a  whole  most  certainly  cannot  be  allowed  to  suffer.  We 
must  see  what  can  be  done."  As  a  result  of  this  investigation 
forty  children  were  found,  exclusive  of  such  as  belonged  to  the 
feebleminded   (idiot)  class. 

The  awakening  of  the  school  authorities  and  general  public 
to  the  existence  of  retardation  as  an  educational  problem  of  serious 
import  was  due  in  part  to  the  introduction  of  medical  inspection 
into  the  schools.  Appointed  in  most  instances  as  a  part  of  the 
health  department  of  our  large  cities  and  intended  solely  for  the 
discovery  and  prevention  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  the 
school  medical  inspectors  in  a  very  commendable  way  extended 
their  usefulness  to  the  discovery  and  treatment  of  defects  of  vision, 
hearing,  nasopharyngeal  obstruction  and  other  ailments.  Medical 
inspection  has  proved  itself  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  realization 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  schools  exist.  ^Medical  inspectors  and 
school  nurses  are  being  appointed  in  most  of  our  cities  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school   system.      In   many  of  our  large   cities  their 
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reports  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
retardation.  As  early  as  1890  an  impetus  was  given  to 
this  type  of  work  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Francis  Warner 
who  examined  for  various  defects,  as  many  as  one  hundred  thou- 
sand children  of  the  City  of  London.  Both  in  England  and  in 
this  country  Dr.  Warner's  discovery  of  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  defective  children  has  Ix'cn  a  stimulus  to  superintendents  of 
schools  and  medical  inspectors.  In  England  these  results  acquired 
unusual  significance  when  it  was  found  that  the  work  of  recruiting 
men  for  the  South  African  War  was  seriously  hampered  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could  not  be  found  to 
meet  the  full  physical  requirements  for  military  service. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  able  to  give  a  definition  of  retarda- 
tion which  is  both  illuminating  and  instructive  for  the  educational 
treatment  of  all  children,  the  normal  as  well  as  the  backward. 
Retardation  is  not  a  disease,  it  is  not  a  brain  defect,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  the  result  of  a  brain  defect.  It  is  not  even  a  condition 
with  a  definite  number  of  assignable  characteristics.  It  is  a  mental 
status,  a  stage  of  mental  development.  Take  a  perfectly  normal 
child  of  six  years  of  age  and  let  him  arrive  at  the  age  of  ten  with 
the  same  characteristics  that  he  had  at  six,  and  he  will  manifest 
retardation.  Let  him  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  character- 
istics entirely  normal  for  a  child  of  six,  and  his  retardation  will  not 
only  be  all  the  more  severe,  but  will  be  the  cause  of  a  permanent  ar- 
rest of  development,  for  the  reason  that  he  will  then  have  passed  the 
formative  or  developmental  period.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that 
any  child,  the  functions  of  whose  brain  are  not  developed  up  to 
the  normal  limit  for  his  age,  is  suffering  from  retardation,  and  a 
youth  who  arrives  at  the  age  of  maturity  with  his  brain  below 
the  level  of  functional  development  which  it  might  have  attained 
if  other  methods  had  been  employed,  will  carry  through  life  a 
permanent  arrest  of  mental  and  moral  development.  Retardation 
must  be  defined  in  terms  of  individual  capacity  for  physical  and 
mental  development.  Children  and  youths  of  any  given  age  vary- 
greatly  in  physiological  and  psychological  development.  The  phys- 
iological and  psychological  age  does  not  always  correspond  with 
the  chronological  age.  What  may  be  retardation  for  one  may  not 
be  retardation  for  another.  Indeed,  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
the  child  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  school  may  be 
more  retarded  than  the  child  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  class. 
The  schools  give  less  education  to  those  who  are  mentally  well 
endowed  than  they  do  to  the  average  student  or  dullard.     The 
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bright  ones  ^et  an  education,  but  they  learn  in  the  schools  as  they 
learn  on  the  streets.  It  reminds  one  of  the  father  who,  when  asked 
whether  his  boy  took  French  in  college,  replied,  "I  am  not  sure, 
but  he  was  exposed  to  it." 

While  this  definition  of  retardation  in  terms  of  individual 
development  may  be  made  clear  enough,  it  cannot  be  made  precise. 
An  opinion  as  to  whether  a  child  at  a  given  stage  of  development 
is  as  far  along  as  he  ought  to  be  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  natural 
endowment  of  any  brain  except  in  terms  of  what  it  produces  in 
thought  and  action.  Nevertheless  this  definition  of  retardation 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  even  vaguer  one  which  en- 
deavors to  use  the  normal  child  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  We 
may  not  know  much  as  yet  concerning  the  defective  child  but  we 
know  immeasurably  less  about  the  hypothetically  normal  child. 
This  expression  of  retardation  in  terms  of  individual  development 
gives  rise  to  the  concept  of  what  I  prefer  to  call  psychological 
retardation. 

This  definition  of  retardation  is  of  little  assistance  to  us  in 
determining  the  number  of  backward  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Some  more  precise  and  objective  standard  is  necessary.  I  have 
sought  this  objective  standard  therefore,  more  particularly  for 
public  school  children,  in  terms  of  age  and  grade.  I  undertook  to 
define  as  pedagogical  retardation  the  number  of  years  that  a  child 
was  behind  the  grade  for  his  age.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  retardation  in  school  children  we  must  first  obtain  the 
whole  number  of  retarded  children  irrespective  of  any  preconcep- 
tions we  may  have  as  to  the  causes.  It  will  not  do  first  to  find 
the  children  wnth  defects  and  then  to  ascertain  which  of  these  are 
retarded.  This  will  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  result  of  various 
defects  in  producing  retardation.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
children  in  a  city  school  system  who  are  retarded  involves  first  a 
classification  of  the  children  by  grades  and  ages.  In  a  large  city 
like  Philadelphia  the  task  seemed  to  me  too  great  to  be  successfully 
accomplished.  I  believed  that  we  should  undertake  it  first  in  a 
smaller  city.  At  my  suggestion  therefore,  Superintendent  Bryan 
undertook  this  investigation  for  the  city  of  Camden  which  has  a 
school  enrolment  of  about  ten  thousand  children.  Dr.  Bryan  inves- 
tigated the  enrolment  figures  of  Camden  for  two  suc<*essive  years, 
1004-00.  There  was  very  little  variation  in  the  results  of  each 
of  these  two  years.  Pedagogical  retardation  follows  from  the  sup- 
position that  a  child  enters  upon  the  first  year  of  school  work  before 
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he  has  passed  his  seventh  birthday.  If  he  advances  one  grade  each 
year,  he  vi'ill  complete  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  course 
before  he  has  passed  his  fifteenth  birthday.  This  establishes  a 
theoretical  age  limit  for  each  grade,  apparently  not  excessive  in 
its  educational  requirements,  for  the  child  who  leaves  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  his  fifteenth  year  cannot  complete  the  high  school 
before  his  nineteenth  year,  nor  graduate  from  college  before  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  yet  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Camden 
72  per  cent  of  the  children  exceeded  this  theoretical  age  limit. 
It  seemed  absurd  to  assert  that  72  per  cent  of  a  city  school  system 
were  retarded  and  moreover  the  group  of  children  obtained  in 
this  way  was  too  large  to  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  causes  of  their  retardation.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
allow  one  or  more  years  in  excess  of  this  theoretic  age  limit.  In  the 
city  of  Camden  47  per  cent  were  found  to  exceed  the  age  limit  by 
one  year  or  more,  26  per  cent  by  two  years  or  more,  13  per  cent 
by  three  years  or  more,  and  5  per  cent  by  four  years  or  more.  It 
was  determined  to  call  all  those  children  pedagogically  retarded 
who  exceeded  the  age  limit  by  two  years  or  more.  This  definition 
of  retardation  has  been  generally  accepted  in  subsequent  investiga- 
tions of  retardation  statistics  in  other  cities. 

A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  children  are  pedagogically 
retarded.  For  five  cities  of  the  United  States  comprising  one-fifth 
of  the  elementary  school  population,  District  Superintendent  Corn- 
man  of  Philadelphia  ascertained  that  from  7.3  per  cent  in  one 
city  to  26.3  per  cent  in  another  city  are  two  or  more  years  behind 
the  theoretic  age  limit  for  their  grade.  In  these  cities  an  average 
of  13.5  per  cent  were  found  to  be  pedagogically  retarded. 

In  the  mean  time  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New  York  City 
had  awakened  great  interest  in  the  over  age  child  among  school 
men  in  the  United  States.  In  his  report  for  1904  Dr.  Maxwell 
prints  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  tables  giving  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  in  each  of  the  grades.  Studying  these  figures,  he  establishes 
the  notion  of  a  normal  age  for  each  grade,  and  is  disconcerted  to 
find  such  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  above  the  normal  age. 

Independently  of  this  work  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
Dr.  Roland  Palkner  while  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto 
Rico,  and  Mr.  Ayres  while  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  San  Juan 
came  upon  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  a  superintendent. 
In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico, 
1905-06,  there  are  found  comprehensive  statements  in  regard  to 
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the  ages  of  children  in  the  several  grades  and  also  the  number  of 
years  the  children  had  been  in  school. 

Desiring  to  compare  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Falkner  and  Mr.  Ayres  could  find  no  sta- 
tistics which  would  enable  them  to  determine  whether  the  peda- 
gogical retardation  of  children  in  the  Porto  Eican  schools  was 
greater  or  less  than  that  prevailing  in  the  city  school  systems  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  until  they  obtained  the  statistics 
of  Bryan  and  Coraman  that  they  had  the  material  data  for  a  pre- 
liminary statistical  comparison  and  an  analysis  of  conditions.  Dr. 
Falkner  and  Mr.  Ayres  have  since  published  in  The  Psycholog- 
ical Clinic  contributions  which  have  considerably  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  causes  of  retardation.  With  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  New  York  City  school  authorities,  the  Back- 
ward Children  Investigation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  was 
undertaken  two  years  ago  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr. 
Luther  II.  Gulick  and  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ayres.  The  purpose  of 
this  investigation  was  to  determine  as  far  as  possible,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  existing  records  of  about  twenty  thousand  selected 
school  children  in  New  York  City,  the  relations  between  retarda- 
tion and  such  phenomena  as  date  of  entering  school,  transfers, 
regularity  of  attendance,  nationality,  and  physical  defects.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  together  with  material  obtained  from  the 
printed  reports  of  other  cities  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ayres  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Laggards  in  our  Schools." 

The  literature  of  retardation  has  grown  to  extensive  propor- 
tions. In  the  annual  reports  of  progressive  city  and  state  super- 
intendents the  problem  of  retardation  begins  to  occupy  a  position  of 
first  importance.  The  working  out  of  the  problem  will  have  con- 
sequences which  will  affect  every  type  of  child  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  through  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  retardation  that 
the  child  will  obtain  some  measure  of  consideration,  even  in  the 
schools,  as  an  individual,  and  pn^oupings  more  significant  than  the 
present  grades  will  come  into  existence. 

Wliat  is  true  of  the  public  elementary  schools  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private. 
The  search  for  the  causes  of  retardation  naturally  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  social  conditions  as  well  as  of  mental  and  physical 
causes.  We  are  apt  to  believe  that  social  conditions  unfavorable  to 
mental  and  physical  development  are  a  necessary  sequela  of 
poverty.     As  a  matter  of  fact  they  exist  among  the  rich  to  as  great 
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an  extent  as  among  the  poor.  If  I  had  to  choose  whether  the  child- 
hood of  a  boy  of  unusual  brain  capacity  should  be  spent  among  the 
very  rich,  with  the  usual  complement  of  nurses,  governesses,  tutors, 
fashionable  fitting  schools  and  colleges,  or  whether  he  should  be 
born  and  live  in  a  home  which,  while  waging  a  continual  fight 
against  poverty,  was  yet  able  to  send  him  to  the  public  schools  and 
to  college,  I  should  choose  for  him  the  latter  fate  in  full  confidence 
that  he  would  reach  maturity  with  greater  force  of  character  and 
a  brain  developed  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  activity. 

While  I  believe  that  the  conditions  in  private  schools  are 
analogous  to  those  in  the  public  schools,  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  a  satisfactory  method  for  their  investigation 
on  a  large  scale,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  take  up  this  problem  with 
reference  to  the  college  student,  but  undoubtedly  the  problem  is 
there  and  awaits  a  solution.  No  single  investigator  nor  any  one 
group  of  psychologists  can  solve  this  problem  satisfactorily.  Every 
instructor  who  comes  in  contact  with  students  must  contribute 
his  quota  to  our  knowledge  of  intellectual  and  moral  development 
in  individual  cases.  The  legislatures  of  several  states  now  require 
that  every  teacher  shall  examine  the  pupils  in  her  grade  at  least 
once  a  year  with  respect  to  their  sight  and  hearing.  The  day  is 
approaching  when  the  teacher  will  be  the  repository  of  the  best 
information  available  concerning  the  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics of  children.  Psychological  insight  will  find  its  way  into 
the  schoolroom,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  day  we  shall  be  able 
to  educate  the  teacher  to  an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  indi-- 
vidual  development. 


THE  BOY  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL. 
By  Chakles  Keen  Taylor. 

To  discuss  a  boy's  relations  with  his  school  would  really  take 
a  great  amount  of  space,  it  being  possible  to  write  volumes  upon 
the  subject.  All  that  will  be  attempted  here  will  be  to  bring  out 
for  consideration  a  few  salient  points  chosen  on  account  of  their 
importance  and  common  neglect. 

In  the  character  and  body  building  of  the  school-boy  there  are 
two  separate  responsibilities,  that  of  the  parent  and  that  of  the 
school. 

The  parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  sons  have  a  correct 
attitude  toward  the  schools.  The  American  sehool-lx)v  suffers 
greatly  when  he  is  compared  with  his  English  cousin,  for  instance. 
The  English  boy  is  taught  to  look  upon  his  school  as  a  place  not 
to  be  considered  lightly.  The  average  American  boy  is  no  re- 
specter of  educational  institutions,  just  as  his  father  does  not  think 
a  great  deal  about  real  culture.  Then  the  average  American  boy 
looks  upon  his  teachers  with  little  or  no  respect,  and  this  follows 
naturally  from  the  father's  private  opinion  that  the  m.an  who 
teaches,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  woman  who  teaches,  does 
80  only  for  the  reason  that  he,  or  she,  has  failed  at  everything  else; 
and  perhaps  this  attitude,  as  much  as  any  other,  is  the  cause  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  average  teacher's  salary — a  salary  at  which 
a  good  carpenter  or  second  rate  plumber  would  promptly  turn  up 
his  nose.  The  mentality  and  cultivation  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions depend  largely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  a  country, 
and  for  such  a  work  the  best  men  and  women  should  be  demanded. 
But  the  best  men  and  women  are  not  going  to  beggar  them- 
selves by  receiving  day-laborers'  wages,  when  they  can  just  as 
easily  earn  comfortable!  livings  otherwise,  and  particularly  if 
they  are  going  to  be  looked  down  upon,  not  only  by  their  charges, 
but  by  the  parents  of  their  charges  as  well.  It  is  a  duty  of  parents 
to  cultivate  in  their  children  a  proper  respect  for  their  teachers. 

Parents  should  also  give  their  children  a  proper  attitude 
towards  their  lessons.  Many  children  dislike  their  lessons  because 
they  see  no  practical  value  in  them.  Children  are  intensely  prac- 
tical.    They  ace  little  value  in  geography,  history,  geometry,  and 
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the  like,  not  realizing  that  the  mental  discipline  they  get  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  thing  gained  at  school,  a  mental  discipline  that 
will  enable  them  to  attack  the  much  more  difficult  problems  which 
will  be  placed  before  them  later  on.  If  children  would  look  upon 
lessons  as  a  kind  of  mind-training,  just  as  they  can  be  made  to 
look  upon  physical  exercise  as  body-training,  they  would  begin  to 
work  at  their  daily  tasks  in  a  different  spirit  and  to  their  own  great 
mental  advantage. 

That  the  parents  should  give  their  children  a  knowledge  of 
personal  hygiene,  and  should  see  that  they  are  sensibly  clothed, 
goes  without  question.  Yet  many  would  be  surprised  at  the  igno- 
rance, the  total  and  almost  criminal  ignorance,  of  such  subjects, 
shown  by  the  parents  of  many  children.  If  you  have  doubts,  get 
any  teacher  to  narrate  his  or  her  experiences. 

And  now  for  tlie  school's  part,  and  we  will  not  discuss  the 
actual  teaching,  for  that  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  brief  paper. 

Parents  can  and  should  demand  of  the  schools,  first  of  all, 
that  the  class-rooms  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  that  the  desks 
be  arranged  according  to  the  direction  of  the  light  and  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  children,  and  also  that  the  rooms  be  not  crowded. 

One  would  think  that  in  these  enlightened  days  the  question 
of  lighting  and  ventilation  need  not  be  mentioned,  and  yet  should 
the  writer  give  a  faithful  description  of  conditions  in  these  re- 
spects in  schools  seen  by  him,  he  would  hardly  be  believed,  for  he 
has  seen  all  grades  of  inadequate  lighting,  down  to  one  small 
window  for  a  large  room,  and  he  has  seen  the  desks  placed  in  all 
kinds  of  improper  positions,  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  light, 
even  instances  where  the  pupils  directly  faced  the  light.  Generally 
speaking,  in  many  schools,  it  looks  as  though  the  windows  had  been 
inserted  merely  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  walls,  and  for  no 
other  earthly  reason.  As  to  ventilation — I  doubt  if  there  are  any 
rooms  in  the  whole  country,  used  for  assemblies  of  any  kind,  more 
abominably  ventilated  than  are  the  average  school-rooms.  There 
are  brilliant  exceptions,  of  course,  but  if  you  enter  an  average 
class-room,  especially  on  a  winter  day,  you  will  find  the  closeness 
and  foulness  of  the  air  almost  overpowering,  and  will  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  at  the  restlessness  of  the  inmates. 

The  seemingly  innocent  question  of  the  'recess'  is  one  of 
gravest  importance.  "Recesses,"  says  Dr.  A.  K.  Gardner,  "are 
fearful  exposures  to  scholars  of  all  ages."^  This,  of  course,  means 
the  short  recess  of,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  which  long 
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periods  of  study  are  broken.  In  spring  and  autumn  they  are  above 
criticism,  but  in  -winter  they  are  dangerous  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion. And  this  is  the  reason  "why.  ^Vhcn  the  recess  bell  rings,  no 
matter  if  the  temperature  outside  be  Avay  below  freezing,  out  go 
the  children,  pell-uioll,  from  their  close,  over-heated  rooms,  into 
the  cold,  and  without  adding  one  extra  stitch  of  clothing.  This 
is  so  common  that  nothing  is  thought  about  it,  either  by  the 
parents,  the  schools,  or,  least  of  all,  by  the  children  themselves. 
Out  they  go,  in  dire  need  for  fresh  air,  no  doubt,  and  the  result 
is  a  chilled  body,  and,  painfully  often,  a  doctor's  bill,  and  more 
than  a  few  undertakers'  bills  to  make  good  balance,  for  everything 
from  simple  'colds'  to  the  terrible  pneumonia  result  from  such 
exposure.  The  writer,  in  fact,  one  cold  winter,  saw  class-rooms, 
with  no  less  than  30  per  cent  of  their  pupils  absent  at  one  time, 
all  with  colds  or  throat  or  lung  troubles  of  more  or  less  severity^ 
and  to  no  other  cause  could  they  be  attributed  than  to  their  ex- 
posure, during  recess,  to  the  exceedingly  cold,  damp  air  of  the  play- 
ground. 

The  schools,  then,  should  see  to  it  that  at  recess  the  children 
wear  the  extra  garments  with  which  their  parents  have  provided 
them. 

And  then  comes  the  question  of  'lunches'.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  mothers  lack  discernment  in  providing  lunches  for 
their  children's  use  at  school,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  surprising 
to  see  what  kind  of  food  is  frequently  sold  to  children  at  school 
lunch-counters,  or  at  lunch-counters  connected  with  schools.  A 
few  may  have  hot,  nourishing  soups  for  sale,  with  bread  and 
butter,  or  rolls,  or  the  like,  but  the  majority  make  great  profits 
by  the  sale  of  soggy  cinnamon  buns,  crullers,  indigestible  pies,  or 
other  similar  dainties.  No  wonder  so  many  children  suffer  from 
digestive  troubles,  have  headaches,  and  undergo  a  mental  eclipse  of 
more  or  less  severity  immediately  upon  partaking  of  the  lunches 
generally  provided.  In  schools,  where  lunches  are  a  necessity, 
lunch-counters  should  be  run  by  the  school,  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  school,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  limit  the  sale  to  nourishing 
and  easily  digested  foods. 

There  is  one  more  duty  of  the  school,  and  one  almost  if  not 
quite  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  them.  It  is  the  school's 
bounden  duty  to  give  its  pupils  true  ideals  of  public  morality,  so 
that  when  the  boys  go  out  into  the  world  they  will  carry  with  them 
such  principles  that  they  will  throw  their  energies  against  the  civic 
corruption  so  rife  in  our  cities,  be  scrupulously  honest  and  above- 
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board  in  their  own  business  dealings,  and  will  have  such  high  prin- 
ciples of  right  living  that  the  present  flame  of  private  immorality 
will  perish  from  sheer  lack  of  fuel.  But  if  there  is  one  duty 
of  the  school  upon  which  it  is  quite  useless  to  enlarge,  it  is  this 
very  one  of  moral  training,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  failure  of 
the  parents  in  this  regard  is  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  schools; 
and  thus  arises  the  vast  amount  of  immorality  which  exists  among 
our  very  school-children,  to  their  infinite  injury,  and  our  infinite 
shame. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  A  CASE  OF  INFANTILE  STAMMER. 
By  Clara  Harrison  Town,  Ph.D. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  for  March,  1907,  contained  the 
report  of  a  case  of  infantile  stammer  in  a  boy  of  twelve  years. 
This  present  article  describes  a  similar  case  in  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years. 

On  April  5,  1909,  R.  R.  was  brought  by  his  father  to  the 
Psychological  Clinic  for  examination  by  Professor  Witmer.  The 
boy's  speech  was  quite  unintelligible,  and  this  defect  combined 
with  an  inability  to  spell,  threatened  to  prevent  his  entrance  to 
the  high  school  at  the  usual  age.  The  father  hoped  that  Professor 
Witmer  would  be  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  defects  and 
recommend  some  measure  by  which  they  could  be  overcome. 

After  tests  in  articulation  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
former  article,  Professor  Witmer  decided  that  the  boy's  defect 
was  due  to  a  long  established  speech  habit,  an  infantile  stammer. 
Apparently,  the  stammer  had  originally  developed  as  the  result  of 
abnormal  physical  conditions.  Adenoids  had  made  mouth  breath- 
ing habitual,  and,  possibly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  teeth  were 
badly  set  in  the  mouth.  They  were  crowded  and  the  lower  jaw 
was  placed  so  much  further  back  than  the  upper  jaw  that  the  front 
teeth  could  be  brought  together  only  with  difficulty. 

The  boy  was  well  developed  physically,  was  in  fact  quite 
athletic,  a  member  of  a  football  team,  and  had  an  alert,  manly 
bearing. 

The  examination  showed  that  in  the  initial  position  he  habitu- 
ally pronounced  p  =  b,  h  ^  p,  b  =  h,  d=t,  g  =  d  or  Tc,  Tc  =  t, 
v  =  f,  ill  =  f,  and  dh  =  f,  that  m  and  n  were  confused,  that  for 
the  sounds  of  s,  z,  sh,  zh,  h,  ch,  j,  and  I  nothing  was  substituted — 
they  were  simply  omitted — and  that  the  sounds  ih,  dh,  and  g  had 
never  been  pronounced.  As  with  the  first  case  reported,  the 
defects  in  spelling  were  closely  associated  with  the  defects  in 
speech, — the  words  were  spelled  as  they  were  pronounced  by  the 
boy  himself. 

Training  in  art.iculation  was  recommended  and  was  at  once 
begim.  He  was  given  two  lessons  a  week,  beginning  April  5th 
and  continuing,  with  two  weeks  intermission,  until  July  1st.  The 
work  was  wonderfully  facilitated  by  the  boy's  unusual  power  of 
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application.  I  have  never  seen  more  concentrated  effort  than  he 
put  into  that  articulation  drill. 

The  method  pursued  was  similar  to  that  described  in  the  earlier 
article  with  the  exception  that  instead  of  giving  the  preliminary 
drill  on  all  the  consonants  in  the  initial,  middle,  and  final  position 
in  a  word,  he  was  drilled  in  one  consonant  in  all  the  positions  in 
conjunction  Math  every  vowel  and  diphthong  before  passing  on  to 
the  next  consonant.  The  drill  on  these  words  and  on  the  many 
practice  sentences,  which  we  formed  as  we  progressed  of  the  words 
which  needed  most  repetition,  lasted  until  June  10th.  Each 
lesson  was  devoted  to  one  and  sometimes  two  new  sounds  and  their 
combinations,  together  with  a  review  of  the  preceding  lessons.  A 
frequent  repetition  was  found  necessaiy.  The  first  sound 
attempted  was  k  on  April  5th  and  not  until  May  24th  was  it  pos- 
sible for  R.  to  pronounce  every  word  on  the  sheet.  The  h  sound 
presented  a  peculiar  difficulty.  It  was  only  with  great  effort  that 
he  learned  to  produce  it  after  me  as  an  isolated  sound  though  he 
used  it  habitually  as  a  substitute  for  initial  t  (take  =  cate). 
This  conversion  of  an  habitual  articulation  to  a  voluntary  one  was 
extremely  difficult.  Kin  and  hen  were  difficult,  not  on  account  of 
initial  k  but  the  termination,  their  first  rendering  king  and  keng 
persisting  for  many  lessons.  Chalk  and  rock  were,  on  account  of 
their  initial  sounds,  impossible  imtil  the  end  of  May. 

For  the  second  lesson  t  was  attempted.  The  ending  un  in 
tun  was  at  first  impossible  to  produce,  the  word  being  rendered 
tung.  It  was  finally  achieved  by  circuitous  paths.  It  was  easy 
for  E.  to  say  under;  he  was  led  to  prefix  a,  t  =  tunder,  which  was 
suc(?essfully  done,  then  to  pronounce  the  word  tunder  whispering 
the  last  syllable  der,  next  to  pronounce  the  tun  and  only  think  the 
der,  and  at  last  he  thus  succeeded  in  producing  a  good  clear  tun. 
This  method  of  utilizing  some  combination  which  had  become 
habitual,  in  developing  his  power  to  articulate  voluntarily  some 
new  combination  was  verv  useful  in  his  training  and  was  resorted 
to  again  and  again.  By  May  3d,  the  ninth  lesson,  all  the  words  on 
the  t  list^  were  well  pronounced  at  sight. 

The  third  sound  g  had  to  be  worked  over  for  seven  lessons. 
The  boy's  ear  was  not  at  all  sharp  in  detecting  slight  differences  of 
sound,  and  it  was  most  important  to  show  him  just  how  to  hold 
his  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  in  order  to  produce  the  various  sounds. 
For  instance  g  was  pronounced  d,  and  when,  after  he  had  learned 
to  produce  the  guttural  and  found  that  he  could  do  so  quite  easily, 
I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  used  his  throat  before,  he  answered, 

*By  '  list '  is  meant  here  a  list  of  words  containing  a  given  sound  element. 
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"I  did  not  know  about  it,  no  one  ever  told  rae."  Gun  gave  trouble 
as  tun  had  done,  it  was  rendered  gung,  and  dropped,  a  word  in  a 
sentence,  was  pronounced  dwopped.  The  sound  of  r  was  especially 
difficult  for  the  boy  and  was  not  mastered  until  the  sixteenth 
lesson,  although  he  Avas  given  some  little  practice  on  it  during 
every  lesson  for  fear  its  difficulty  might  prevent  its  mastery  by  the 
end  of  the  term.  Kot  until  the  latter  part  of  May  could  he  pro- 
nounce roch,  which  occurred  in  the  first  lesson,  as  one  syllable,  and 
then  the  effort  used  was  so  intense  that  it  made  me  feel  tense  to 
watch  him.  The  sound  of  ch  was  second  in  difficulty  and  was 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  fourth  sound  d  required  seven  lessons  before  all  the  words 
in  the  list  were  correctly  pronounced.  The  initial  d  was  made  t, 
and  to  dawn  and  done  a  final  g  was  added — dawng  and  dung. 
Awed  was  turned  into  wored,  code  into  cote  and  goat,  and  birthday 
(a  word  in  a  sentence)  into  hirfday.  The  process  of  changing 
dung  to  done  was,  however,  not  so  long  as  had  been  that  of  chang- 
ing tung  to  tun,  but  not  until  April  22d  was  R.  able  to  feel  the 
differences  in  tongue  pressure  used  in  done  and  dung. 

The  fifth  list  h  was  not  read  correctly  until  the  sixteenth 
lesson.  May  27th.  B  was  often  pronounced  p,  bottle  was  pollow, 
bollow,  boltel,  bun  was  boon,  bite  was  bit,  and  bauble  w^as  bibble. 
Burr  was  persistently  called  purr,  superficially  it  would  seem 
because  the  word  purr  with  its  meaning  was  more  familiar,  but 
the  rendering  of  ball  by  Paid  and  pari  cannot  be  so  readily 
explained  from  the  vocabulary  of  a  football  player, 

P,  h,  and  ing  were  commenced  in  the  sixth  lesson,  the  p  list 
not  being  correctly  read  until  the  fourteenth  lesson,  ]\Iay  20th. 
Both  initial  and  final  p  were  pronounced  b.  Fop  was  fob  until 
May  20th.  H  and  ing  did  not  require  so  much  time ;  they  were 
conquered  by  the  twelfth  lesson. 

S  and  f  were  presented  in  the  seventh  lesson.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  pronounce  the  s  as  sh  which  did  not  entirely  disappear 
until  the  fifteenth  lesson.  8t  was  especially  difficult,  still  =  seel. 
F  required  seven  practice  lessons.  The  .r  in  fox  was  difficult; 
serf  was  called  self,  whiff  =  umff  and  roof  =  woof. 

The  eighth  list  v  was  troublesome  on  ac^'ount  of  the  tendency 
to  substitute  the  sound  of  f  both  for  initial  and  final  v.  It  was 
difficult  for  R.  to  learn  to  make  the  voiced  sound, — vile  was  file, 
vow  =  fow,  leave  =  leaf,  save  =  safe,  prove  =  proof,  etc.  A 
peculiar  mistake  was  berry  for  bevy,  the  r  sound  coming  quite 
naturally.     N^ine  lessons  were  required  for  this  list. 
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L  was  introduced  in  the  ninth  lesson.  There  was  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  the  I  and  further  difficulty  in  combining  it  with 
short  i  and  u,  as  in  fill  and  lull.  The  list  was  read  through  cor- 
rectly on  May  27th  after  eight  lessons. 

M  and  n  were  both  presented  in  the  tenth  lesson  and  required 
five  lessons  for  mastery.  They  had  been  habitually  confused, 
moist  was  noist,  am  =  an,  noose  =  moose,  etc.  Nail  was  pro- 
nounced nile,  nook  =  nock,  boon  =  boom  and  can  =  tan.  I 
cite  the  last  example  to  show  how  the  habit  of  changing  initial  k  to 
t  persisted  in  a  ncAv  word  after  ten  lessons.  In  the  sentences  gone 
was  gong  and  with  =  wif.  M  gave  little  trouble.  Makes  was 
mates  and  makts  before  it  was  makes  (k  changed  to  t),  fume  was 
foom.  and  am  =  an. 

Drill  was  beg-un  on  w  and  wli  in  the  eleventh  lesson  and  con- 
tinued through  succeeding  lessons  until  the  sixteenth.  The  trouble 
lay  in  the  vowel  combinations.  Win  had  to  be  learned  through 
winter,  want  was  went,  ivaft  =  wauft  and  ivarf  =  wlierf.  Sh 
was  begun  in  the  same  lesson  and  the  whole  list,  including  the  very 
■difficult  rush,  read  correctly  in  the  fifteenth  lesson. 

Th  was  presented  in  the  twelfth  lesson.  This  was  a  partic- 
Tilarly  difficult  sound  for  R.  to  produce  even  after  he  had  learned 
the  correct  position  of  the  tongue.  There  was  a  tendency  after 
properly  placing  the  tongue  to  draw  in  the  breath  and  the  tongue 
with  it.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  articulation^  the  habit  of 
ahvays  substituting  an  /  for  th  complicated  the  process.  By  the 
sixteenth  lesson,  however,  every  word  on  the  sheet  was  pronounced 
correctly. 

The  thirteenth  lesson  was  devoted  to  r.  There  had  been 
m.uch  preliminary  drill  leading  to  this  lesson  and  it  bore  good 
fruit.  R.  put  forth  tremendous  effort  and  by  the  next  lesson  had 
practically  conquered,  though  up  to  the  last  the  sound  was  made 
consciously  and  with  effort.  Hour  gave  great  trouble, — he  would 
say  arrow, — and  fire  was  far.  Ch,  the  second  most  difficult  sound 
which  had  also  received  preliminary  practice,  was  attempted  in  the 
fourteenth  lesson.  Again  a  great  effort  was  made  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  tendency  to  substitute  sh  was  very  great.  /  occupied 
the  fifteenth  lesson.  It  was  difficult  as  a  final  sound,  sh  being 
substituted.  Z  and  zh  completed  the  lists  in  the  sixteenth  lesson. 
They  gave  little  trouble.  Of  course  the  sounds  taught  in  the  final 
lessons  had  occurred  more  or  less  in  the  earlier  lists  and  had  thus 
received  some  practice  before  their  particular  sheets  were  reached. 

The  remaining  six  lessons  were  devoted  partially  to  further 
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drill  on  the  lists  of  words,  but  principally  to  the  task  of  developing 
the  habit  of  practical  application  of  the  newly  acquired  command 
of  articulation.  The  boy  read  aloud,  attempting  all  the  pronuncia- 
tions without  help.  If  he  failed  in  a  word  he  was  given  some  clue 
which  led  him  aright.  The  result  of  these  lessons  was  most  grati- 
fying. It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  memorized  certain 
words,  but  that  he  had  learned  to  associate  written  symbols  with 
their  auditory  and  articulatory  equivalents.  He  could  now  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  a  word  how  it  should  be  spoken. 

At  intervals  during  the  term  the  effect  of  the  articulation 
drill  on  R's  spelling  was  tested.  During  the  lessons  the  printed 
words  were  always  before  him,  thus  the  visual,  auditory  and  artic- 
ulatory experiences  were  constantly  associated.  As  the  lessons 
progressed  the  "written  symbols  more  and  more  surely  called  up 
their  equivalents  in  sound  and  speech.  The  spelling  test  would 
determine  whether  the  drill  had  also  developed  the  reverse  of  the 
process,  whether  the  sound  of  the  word  would  call  up  the  correct 
visual  picture,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  formal  spelling  drill  had 
been  attempted. 

On  April  19th  out  of  sixty-three  dictated  words  only  six  were 
misspelled ;  on  April  22d,  thirty-eight  words  and  four  sentences 
were  dictated  and  the  number  of  mistakes  was  seven.  Some  of 
these  errors  were  the  direct  result  of  his  old  speech  habits ;  for 
instance,  cake  was  Icate  (t  for  k)  diike  was  dut  {t  for  Tc).  One 
was  a  transposition  of  letters,  gril  for  girl;  this  persisted  for  some 

time. 

On  June  15th  in  sixty  words  and  three  sentences  the  errors 
were  eleven.  Kite  was  tike,  showing  a  transposition  of  h  and  t. 
On  June  I7th  only  nine  words  of  ninety-one  were  misspelled. 

Such  results  clearly  indicate  that  R's  defective  spelling  was 
a  direct  result  of  his  speech  defect,  that  the  speech  stammer  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  writing  stammer. 

More  drill  would  have  been  desirable,  but  the  summer  vaca- 
tion made  it  impossible.  Much,  however,  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  twenty-two  lessons, — much  more  than  would  have^  been 
possible  had  not  the  boy  thrown  himself  into  the  work  with  a  will 
and  a  determination  to  succeed. 
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By  Ella  Frances  Ltnch^ 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

As  a  teacher  for  many  years  in  the  public  schools,  with  an 
experience  ranging  from  the  primary  through  the  grammar  and 
high  school  grades,  I  became  aroused  over  the  undeniable  failure 
of  the  public  school  system  to  give  the  children  what  it  professes 
to  guarantee — an  education.  There  seemed  so  many  children 
classed  as  "failures,"  "stupid,"  or  "not  up  to  grade,"  that,  at  last, 
in  spite  of  the  overawing  splendor  of  the  school  system,  I  dared 
to  wonder  if  therein  lay  the  difficulty  and  if  these  little  "failures" 
did  not  possess  hidden  possibilities  of  greatness,  could  one  but 
find  the  right  key.  On  this  point  I  sought  the  opinion  of  out- 
siders,— physicians,  parents,  business  men,  and,  can  best  sum  up 
my  conclusion  in  the  words  of  Lodge:  "Stupidity  and  bad  teach- 
ing are  synonymous  terms," 

The  public  school  system  attempts  the  impossible  feat  of 
making  a  course  for  all  children,  irrespective  of  physical  strength, 
mentality,  inheritance,  or  home  environment, — whether  they  are 
to  be  lawyers  or  blacksmiths,  artists  or  mathematicians. 

Plainly  this  course  cannot  suit  all  children.  Is  it  then  adapted 
to  the  bright  child  ?  Dr.  Witmer,  professor  of  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  says:  "The  public  schools  are  not 
giving  the  bright  child  a  square  deal.  He  is  marking  time,  wait- 
ing for  the  lame  duck  to  catch  up."  Is  the  course  intended  to  fit 
the  dull  pupil  ?  Evidently  not,  in  view  of  the  tears  shed  by  the 
many  who,  despite  all  efforts,  fail  to  keep  up  to  grade.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  course  is  designed  for  the  average  pupil. 
The  "average"  pupil  does  not  exist.  You  cannot  strike  an  average 
between  a  goose  and  an  eagle  nor  can  you  add  a  dull  pupil  and 
a  bright  pupil  together  and  get  anything.  A  course  of  study 
based  on  this  idea  is  not  fitted  to  anyone.  Instead,  then,  of  a 
school  to  fit  the  pupil,  the  pupil  is  made  to  fit  the  school.  The 
lock-step  masquerades  under  the  name  of  discipline.  The  rigid 
curriculum  tends  with  each  passing  year,  to  produce  more  and 
more  the  type  of  factory  employees,  obliterating  individuality  and 
forcing  all  into  the  same  mould.  As  Dr.  Eliot  says, — "Uniformity 
is  the  curse  of  our  schools." 

(141) 
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The  public  school  attempts  too  much.  The  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation are  few  and  these  alone  should  be  given  the  student  in  his 
earliest  years.  Train  him  in  obedience  to  rightful  authority,  self- 
control,  self-respect,  perseverance,  and  awaken  in  him  a  thirst  for 
knowledge.  Thus  equipped  he  is  better  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  his  natural  powers  and  secure  an  education  outside  of 
the  public  school  than  under  its  present  curriculum.  Minds 
properly  disciplined  will  in  later  years  grasp  with  avidity  what 
requires  an  effort  in  the  earlier  years.  It  is  this  fruitless 
effort  which  creates  in  the  pupil  a  dislike  of  the  subject.  Long 
ago  a  good  teacher  said  to  his  pupils :  "There  are  your  books,  but 
if  I  did  nothing  more  than  come  here  day  after  day  and  teach 
you  what  is  between  their  covers,  I  should  be  xerj  far  from  doing 
my  duty  as  a  teacher." 

The  child  who  spends  eight  years  of  five  hours  a  day  m  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  demanded  for  admission  to  high  school,  is  squan- 
dering time.  Rightly  disciplined,  he  can  grasp  in  thirty  minutes 
of  eager  study  all  that  is  new  and  valuable  to  him  in  an  entire 
day's  assignment. 

Much  time  is  wasted  for  the  individual  in  recitation  in  the 
public  schools.  He  can  tell  you  in  three  minutes  what  he  has 
learned  in  geography;  yet  he  must  listen  for  forty  minutes  to 
forty  other  pupils  answering  questions  that  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  determining  the  "mark"  to  be  placed  opposite  each  name  in 
her  little  book.  These  marks  are  important  as  among  other  uses 
they  form  the  basis  of  the  splendid  assortment  of  statistics  in  the 
superintendent's  office. 

Again,  more  than  one  subject  could  well  be  omitted.  Take, 
for  example,  American  history  which  has  slight  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  fundamental  subject.  We  find  it  taught  orally  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  and  from  a  text-book  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  In  the  seventh  grade  the  weary  student  greets  it  as  "Not 
a  friend  but  my  most  intimate  enemy."  Then  follows  eighth 
grade  American  history.  Nor  does  a  teacher  say  to  some  child 
nauseated  because  of  the  repetition  of  the  subject:  "John,  you 
seem  to  understand  history  fairly  well ;  you  may  devote  tliis  period 
to  other  lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

We  recognize  that  the  public  school  attempts  to  provide  a 
course  for  all  children ;  that  this  is  no  small  task ;  that  time  and 
opportunity,  equipment  and  teaching  force  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  would  mean  a  tremendous  outlay.  But  it  is  worth 
while.     The  school  system  too  closely  resembles  the  factory  system 
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where  human  heings  lose  all  individuality  in  becoming  admirable 
machines.  A  few  years  hence  we  may  see  our  school  work  further 
systematized  by  "numbering"  the  pupils. 

Our  school  system  will  be  improved  when  parents  adopt 
towards  it  their  rightful  attitude  and  demand  a  course  planned 
by  educators, — parents,  physicians,  business  men,  teachers,  and 
theorists.  The  improvement  will  consist  in  a  resort  to  a  simpler 
curriculum  in  which  the  pupils  shall  do  a  few  things  well  rather 
than  many  things  poorly.  Mastering  one  thing  is  better  than 
attempting  many  things  and  mastering  none.  Let  the  pupil  have 
the  sense  of  victory  over  one  subject  and  he  will  attack  others  with 
a  confidence  that  assures  another  conquest.  Knowledge  is  power 
only  when  it  is  the  right  kind  of  knowledge  and  is  assimilated 
and  becomes  part  of  the  individual.  We  do  not  want  human 
machines  nor  do  we  want  human  cyclopedias.  The  late  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  said:  "At  present  we  are  making  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  points  of  instruction  and  of  facts.  Much  more 
than  half  the  time  of  our  public  schools  is  taken  up  with  statistics." 
Desirous  of  bettering  conditions  for  at  least  a  few  children, 
I  established  a  school  of  individual  instruction,  in  which  the 
pupils'  needs,  ability,  disposition,  health,  and  other  things  affect- 
ing his  educational  progress  would  be  taken  into  account.  As  I 
had  previously  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  a  plan  in  the  schools 
of  northern  New  York  it  was  an  experiment  only  from  the  finan- 
cial standpoint.  A  few  words  will  make  clear  the  plan  of  the 
school ;  no  teacher  to  have  more  than  six  pupils ;  abundance  of 
light  and  air;  work  outdoors  when  possible, — always  with  open 
windows ;  no  home  work. 

These  essentials  are  taught: 

How  to  study ;  that  "Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound"  ; 
that  habits  early  formed  determine  character  and  destiny ;  that 
"Genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains" ;  that  "He  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city" ;  that 
all  work  is  ennobling,  idleness  unfruitful,  degrading,  abhorrent 
alike  to  God  and  man. 

Neat  and  accurate  work  is  demanded  but  originality  is  encour- 
aged and,  in  the  realm  of  mathematics,  reward  is  given  for  finding 
a  new  way  to  solve  a  problem. 

The  first  requisite  being  to  teach  right  habits  of  study  and  de- 
velop the  power  of  concentration,  the  beginning  seems  slow  as  the 
seed-time  must  be.  One  or  two  branches  only  are  taken  up,  one 
being  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  least  proficient, — usually  arith- 
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metic.  Owing  to  the  abominable  methods  of  teaching  it,  there  are 
more  failures  in  this  than  in  any  other  subject.  I  have  never 
found  a  normal  child  who  did  not  have  an  aptitude  for  arithmetic 

Pupils  are  not  arranged  in  classes.  Each  is  given  forty 
minutes  individual  attention  by  his  teacher.  lie  returns  to  the 
study  room  and  prepares  the  assigned  work,  knowing  that  w^hen 
it  is  satisfactorily  completed  he  will  be  dismissed  for  the  day. 

As  the  weeks  go  by  his  capacity  for  w'ork  increases  and  other 
subjects  are  added  accordingly.  The  time  spent  in  school  in- 
creases, but  no  pupil  remains  over  four  hours  a  day,  and  the  usual 
period  is  two  hours. 

In  this  way,  surely  the  natural  way,  the  bright  boy  is  not 
"marking  time"  for  the  dullard ;  the  pupil  physically  weak  will 
not  be  pushed  to  exhaustion  and  a  nervous  breakdown,  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  strong.  The  pupils  acquire  interest  and  ambi- 
tion,— two  powerful  factors  of  progress.  A  boy  who  in  public 
school  proved  troublesome,  '"not  up  to  grade,"  and  failed  of  pro- 
motion, has  in  a  single  year  become  a  student  and  acquired  more 
of  real  education  than  three  years  of  public  school  training  gives 
his  companions.  lie  is  now  prepared  to  re-enter  the  public  school 
in  an  advanced  gi'ade  and  achieve  success. 


REVIEWS  AND  CRITICISM. 

Open-Ail-  Schools.    By  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.D.    New  York :  Doubleday, 

Page  and  Company,  1910. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  need  Dr.  Ayres'  convincing  repre- 
sentation of  the  splendid  work  done  by  open-air  schools  or  the  delight- 
ful photographs  scattered  through  the  volume  to  arouse  our  enthusiasm. 
The  very  name  is  sufficient.  Open-air  Schools !  Let  him  who  has  never 
held  his  aching  head  in  a  stuffy  school-room  speak  disparagingly  of 
such  innovations.  To  most  of  us  the  appeal  it  makes  is  instantaneous 
and  irresistible. 

This  summer  at  the  School  Hygiene  Congress  held  in  Paris,  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  under  consideration  was  the  open-air 
school. 

The  movement  as  yet  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  bids  fair  to  have 
far-reaching  results.  It  marks  a  long  step  toward  the  ideal  school  of  the 
future  where  "the  child  will  not  have  to  be  either  feeble-minded  or 
delinquent  or  tubercular  or  truant  to  enjoy  the  best  and  fullest  sort 
of  educational  opportunity." 

To  Dr.  Ayres  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  built  the  first  oi)en- 
air  school  to  be  established  under  the  American  flag.  This  was  in  1904 
at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  where  Dr.  Ayres  was  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  Germany  the  open-air  school  is  now  incorporated  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  system.  In  England  it  has  been  successfully  tried  in  several 
towns.  The  credit  of  establishing  the  first  open-air  school  in  the  United 
States  belongs  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Hartford,  Pittsburgh,  and  Rochester  followed  suit.  In  Chicago  the 
boys  and  girls  attending  the  open-air  school  refused  to  take  a  vacation 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  their  request  that  school  might  go 
•on  was  granted. 

The  results  achieved  all  point  one  way.  The  children  gained  in 
•weight,  in  powers  of  resistance,  in  improved  appearance  and  mental 
activity.  Also  it  was  successfully  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary class-room  subjects,  like  geography  and  natural  history,  can  be 
taught  more  effectually  in  the  open  air. 

There  are  two  important  factors  in  obtaining  the  best  results  from 
the  open-air  schools.  The  children  must  be  well-fed  and  kept  warm. 
Dr.   Ayres  offers  us  practical  information   along  both  these  lines. 

In  America,  it  appears,  the  open-air  school  has  been  instituted 
primarily  for  children  who  are  either  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
predisposed  to  that  disease.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Europe  where  the 
■schools  have  been  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  for  physically  debilitated 
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children  of  all  kinds.  The  need  of  these  schools  for  all  classes  of  suffer- 
ers is  shown  by  the  evidence  that  from  three  to  five  -per  cent  of  all 
school  children  are  in  want  of  just  this  treatment  and  cannot  properly 
be  cared  for  in  ordinary  schools. 

We  were  accustomed  in  the  past  to  think  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  its  nastiness,  but  times  have  changed,  drugs 
are  frowned  upon,  and  the  prospect  of  giving  sick  children  at  the  same 
time  what  they  like  and  what  is  good  for  them  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a 
growing  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

E.  R  W. 


Children's  Diet  in   Home   and  School.     By  Louise  E.  Hogan.     New 

York:    Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  (revised  edition).     1910. 

In  a  small  book  of  two  hundred  pages,  Mrs.  Hogan  has  covered  the 
whole  subject  of  feeding  a  child  from  the  first  days  of  its  life  through 
the  period  of  adolescence.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  well-made  compila- 
tion of  advice  from  eminent  authorities  like  Dr.  Rotch,  of  Boston,  and 
Dr.  Freeman,  of  New  York.  It  treats  of  the  'how'  of  nutrition,  with 
just  enough  of  the  'why'  to  make  it  acceptable  to  those  who  very  properly 
require  a  reason  before  adopting  new  methods. 

And  to  most  of  us,  Mrs.  Hogan's  ways  of  cooking  for  children  will 
seem  altogether  new.  Those  of  the  older  generation  who  were  brought 
up  to  eat  of  everything  upon  the  family  dinner  table  without  question, 
will  smile,  perhaps  regretfully,  at  the  carefully  strained  broths,  "tender"^ 
omelettes,  broiled  chops,  and  judiciously  selected  vegetables  of  the 
modern  child's  dietary.  What  would  be  the  comment,  we  wonder,  if 
this  book  were  to  come  under  the  eye  of  a  certain  New  England  woman, 
who  when  nine  years  old  won  a  pony  which  her  father  offered  as  a 
reward  for  eating  the  hated  boiled  squash  every  time  it  appeared  on 
the  table  during  one  year. 

To  the  concientious  young  mother  of  delicate  children,  Mrs.  Hogan's 
book  will  be  of  real  assistance.  Probably  all  children,  puny  or  sturdy, 
would  grow  up  with  stronger  bodies  if  they  were  scientifically  fed  by 
rule  from  the  outset.  But  would  they  not  miss  a  great  deal  on  the  way? 
How  is  a  child  to  learn  his  own  limitations  if  he  is  never  permitted  to 
make  his  own  mistakes?  Just  when  is  the  human  animal  to  learn  what 
he  may  not  safely  eat?  We  of  this  generation  learned  it,  to  our  cost, 
at  an  early  age.  Will  the  lesson  be  any  the  easier  for  our  children  if 
the  indulgence  be  postponed  to  a  time  when  they  shall  have  passed  quite 
beyond  parental  control? 

It  is  rare  to  find  among  the  young  fathers  and  mothers  of  to-day 
any  of  that  genius  for  parenthood  which  allows  the  child  freedom  to 
explore  life,  to  make  experiments,  to  learn  by  blundering.  Of  neglect 
there  is  a  sad  abundance;  of  overwatchfulness  on  the  other  hand  there 
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is  even  more.    Of  the  good  judgment  which  knows  when  to  let  the  child 
alone  and  when  to  save  it  from  disaster,  there  is  hardly  a  vestige. 

The  mother  who  raises  her  children  on  the  accurately  measured  re- 
ceipts of  Mrs.  Hogan  will  doubtless  lead  a  serene  existence.  She  will 
not  have  to  say,  as  many  a  stoical  mother  has  said  while  bathing  her 
offspring  after  a  night  of  tribulation, — "Well,  if  you  must  make 
little  pigs  of  yourselves  1"  And  this  is  precisely  the  question, — sooner 
or  later,  must  not  children  be  either  pigs  or  prigs?  That  piggishness  is 
aesthetic,  no  one  will  assert.  That  within  reasonable  limits  it  is  whole- 
some, it  would  be  rash  to  deny.  Probably  the  children  themselves  will, 
as  ever,  take  matters  in  their  own  hands.  Unripe  fruit  may  be  kept  out 
of  reach  of  the  well-trained  city  child,  but  vacations  come  around  every 
year,  and  to  the  end  of  time  boys  (and  girls,  too)  will  have  to  learn 
by  experience  the  close  relationship  between  stolen  green  apples  and 
stomach-aches. 

A.  T. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 


A  Corps  of  Field  Specialists  in  Education. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  through  its  Department  of  Child 
Hygiene,  has  given  ardent  support  to  the  movement  for  enlarging  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  Last  June  this  department,  of  which  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick  is  director,  issued  a  circular  describing  "a  plan  to 
promote  educational  progress  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,"  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  endorsed  by  the  school 
boards  and  superintendents  of  40  states  and  263  cities,  by  46  universi- 
ties and  normal  schools,  and  by  the  superintendents'  associations  of 
Michigan  and  California.  Later,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  in  Boston,  the  movement  was  heartily  endorsed 
by  that  body. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  as  this  circular  states, 
was  established  in  1867  as  an  independent  office  of  the  government, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superinten- 
dents. The  bill  was  defended  in  Congress  by  no  less  a  person  than 
James  A.  Garfield,  later  president  of  the  United  States.  The  main 
arguments  of  his  defense  are  as  cogent  to-day  as  they  were  forty-three 
years  ago.  "As  man  is  more  precious  than  the  soil,  as  the  immortal 
spirit  is  nobler  than  the  clod  it  animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  move- 
ment more  important  than  any  mere  pecuniary  interest.  .  .  .  We 
expend  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  promote  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence  to  do  something 
for  the  farmer  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  to-day?" 

The  disparity  between  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  and  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  greater  now  than  it  was 
in  Garfield's  time.  Congress  appropriates  annually  from  ten  to  twenty 
million  dollars  for  research  in  agricultural  and  industrial  matters,  while 
it  allows  the  Department  of  Education  little  more  than  half  a  million, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  spent  in  educating  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

There  are  many  problems  of  school  administration  which  call  for 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau.  The  present  movement  plans  to 
secure  an  addition  of  $75,000  to  the  funds  already  granted  to  the  Bureau, 
this  sum  to  be  used  to  maintain  a  staff  of  ten  specialists,  who  will 
study,  investigate,  and  consult  with  local  schoolmen  on  the  following 
subjects : 

The  construction  of  school  buildings;  school  administration;  ac- 
counting and  statistics;  industrial  education  (evening,  trade,  and  con- 
tinuation schools);  education  for  housekeeping;  school  hygiene;  rural 
schools;  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges;  commercial  education; 
the  wider  uses  of  the  school  plant. 

If  successful,  the  plan  promises  co-operation  with  state  and  local 
educational  administrators,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  previous  policy 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Commissioner 
has  included  the  necessary  amount  in  his  budget,  and  the  matter  is 
being  held  under  advisement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
creation  of  a  corps  of  field  specialists  in  education  can  not  be  much 
longer  delayed.  When  this  enlargement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  does 
come,  it  will  reflect  lasting  credit  on  the  administration  which  under- 
takes and  carries  through  its  organization. 
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MOKAL  ABERRATION  DUE  TO  PHYSICAL  IRRITANTS. 

By  ITenky  S.  Upson^  M.D., 

Professor  of  'Neurology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Western  Reserve 

University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  close  study  of  insanity  makes  it  increasingly  apparent  that 
it  shows  itself  largely  by  disorders  of  conduct.  While  these  often 
have  their  foundation  in  insane  thoughts,  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  Insane  conduct  is  so  often  antisocial  that  great 
numbers  of  the  insane  come  into  conflict  with  the  authorities,  and 
as  the  insane  are  largely  removed  from  the  possibility  of  reform 
by  punishment,  these  offenders  are  especially  prone  to  drift  into  the 
habitual  criminal  class,  of  whom  they  form  a  large  proportion.  It 
becomes  of  the  most  urgent  importance  to^  recognize  insane  offenders 
as  such,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  innocence  and 
freeing  them,  which  is  the  reverse  of  desirable  for  the  good  of 
society,  but  in  order  to  prevent  and  cure  the  disease  from  which 
they  suffer.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  physical  attributes 
of  the  insane  and  of  habitual  criminals  are  similar.  Lavater  noted 
many  years  ago  the  irregularity  of  the  teeth  of  criminals,  and  said 
that  their  mouths  looked  as  if  the  teeth  had  been  thrown  into  them 
from  a  distance.  In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  impacted 
and  otherwise  diseased  teeth  in  causing  insanity  I  examined  in  the 
winter  of  1908-09  eighteen  of  the  younger  inmates  of  the  Cleve- 
land Workhouse  with  a  special  view  to  impaction,  and  incidentally 
a  few  of  the  older  men  for  other  lesions.  Of  the  eighteen  cases 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  twelve  showed 
multiple  impactions.  A  number  of  these  were  operated  on,  and  a 
part  of  the  irritation  relieved.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  histories, 
and  in  most  instances  impossible  to  follow  the  cases  and  give  them 
adequate  relief  from  the  various  lesions  from  which  they  suffered. 
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Such  cases  should  be  dealt  with  early,  before  their  lesions  have 
become  chronic  and  widespread,  and  aberrant  conduct  habitual. 
However  each  bit  of  wreckage  saved  from  such  a  sea  is  so  much 
clear  gain,  and  three  of  these  cases  are  sufficiently  significant  to 
warrant  report  at  this  time. 

The  first  patient,  a  young  man  twenty-one  years  old,  as  a 
child  was  unusually  bright,  truthful  and  honest.  He  was  rather 
nervous,  had  tremors  at  times,  and  when  two  years  old  had  a  con- 
vulsion, but  has  had  none  since.  He  did  well  in  study  and  deport- 
ment until  he  entered  the  high  school;  there  he  was  rather  mis- 
chievous, but  remained  throughout  the  course.  Soon  afterward,  at 
tJie  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  to  work  for  a  business  firm,  and  no 
fault  was  found  with  him  by  his  employers,  but  he  began  to  break 
into  stores,  committed  robberies,  and  finally  robbed  a  post-office. 
He  was  then  sent  to  a  reformatoiy  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  leaving  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  then  went  to  work  in  a 
box  factory,  and  later  made  collections  for  a  firm  of  attorneys.  He 
finally  held  up  a  man  on  the  street,  and  was  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  sixty  days  on  the  technical  charge  of  assault  and 
battery.  During  all  the  time  after  he  left  school  his  actions  at 
home  were  peculiar,  and  apparently  significant  of  a  disordered 
mind.  There  were  times  when  he  was  flighty  and  somewhat  inco- 
herent, and  in  addition  he  had  periods  of  automatism,  during  which 
he  would  respond  to  questions,  and  was  somewhat  rigid.  He  had 
ho  recollection  of  these  times.  He  was  very  peculiar  in  regard 
to  his  sleeping.  He  would  throw  the  mattress  on  the  floor  and 
sleep  on  the  springs  of  the  bed  even  in  cold  winter  weather.  In 
addition  to  his  criminal  acts  he  has  always  tried  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  other  people,  taking  a  hand  whenever  he  thought  anyone 
was  abused,  especially  children.  His  impulses  have  been  generous, 
and  his  robberies  usually  committed  with  the  apparent  motive  of 
providing  money  for  the  sports  of  his  comrades  as  well  as  himself. 
He  has  been  knocked  unconscious  seven  or  eight  times. 

On  examining  the  boy  he  was  foimd  to  be  strongly  built,  of 
good  color  and  healthy  appearance.  He  was  unusually  long  limbed 
and  short  bodied,  with  a  wide  detennined  jaw,  and  pleasant  face. 
Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  are  well  mentally  and  physically, 
and  the  family  is  one  of  intelligence  and  high  moral  standards. 
An  aunt  on  the  father's  side  was  insane,  but  there  has  been  no 
other  insanity  or  crime  on  either  side  of  the  family. 

Skiagraphic    examination    showed    badly   impacted    wisdom 
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teeth  (Fig.  1  and  2),  abscesses  at  the  roots  of  two  of  the  lower 
molars  (Figs.  2  and  3),  and  an  abscess  at  the  root  of  one  of  the 
upper  central  incisors  (Fig.  4).  The  impacted  and  abscessed 
molar  teeth  were  extracted  in  January,  1909.  A  month  later 
James  returned  home  and  soon  afterward  obtained  employment 
in  a  printing  shop.  Following  the  operation  his  mental  state  made 
a  gradual  improvement.     His  restlessness  and  irritability  became 


3  4 

1.  RETAINED  AND  CROWDED  UPPER  THIRD  MOLAR 

2.  IMPACTED  LOWER  THIRD  MOLAR,  ABSCESSED  SECOND  MOLAR. 

3.  ABSCESSED  FIRST  MOLAR,  THIRD  MOLAR  IMPACTED  IN  RAMUS  OF  JAW. 

4.  ABSCESS  AT  ROOT  OF  INCISOR. 

less  marked,  and  he  has  had  no  return  of  his  spells  of  flightiness 
and  automatism.  With  the  object  of  removing  all  possible  sources 
of  irritation,  so  as  to  give  him  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  he  was 
circumcised  early  in  June,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  astigmatism 
was  found  and  corrected  by  glasses.  The  glasses  have  since  been 
discarded  wdthout  bad  result.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  lateral 
incisor  tooth,  which  showed  evidence  of  absorption  at  the  root, 
was  extracted,  and  a  marked  abscess  was  found  at  the  end  of  the 
root  and  another  at  the  junction  of  the  tooth  and  the  artificial 
crown.  The  sequence  of  events  following  the  extraction  was 
unusually  interesting.     There  was  an  acute  exacerbation  of  symp- 
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toiiis.  James  was  irritable,  obstinate  and  contradictory,  so  that 
sometimes  it  was  impossible  to  can-y  on  a  conversation  in  bis  pres- 
ence, lie  became  once  more  restless  at  night  and  dissatisfied  with 
his  bed.  These  symptoms  however  were  far  from  constituting  a 
complete  relapse.  Improvement  began  again  a  week  or  two  later, 
and  was  mnch  more  rapid  than  before  the  removal  of  the  abscessed 
tooth.  He  is  now  quiet  and  industrious,  has  good  self-control,  and 
gives  no  evidence  of  either  moral  or  mental  aberration.  He  pre- 
fers out-door  work,  and  the  problem  of  a  suitable  employment  still 
presents  difiiculties. 

The  mother  at  my  request  gives  the  following  brief  history, 
which  seems  to  show  a  very  early  onset  of  the  disease: 

"My  children  were  all  considered  very  bright,  but  J.  was  by 
far  the  brightest.  When  four  years  old  he  could  read  and  spell 
short  words,  tell  the  time  correctly  and  play  little  tunes  on  the 
piano.  When  eleven  he  played  and  sang  well.  He  finished 
grammar  school  w4ien  twelve  years  old,  and  when  sixteen  he  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course. 

"He  was  always  truthful,  honest,  affectionate  and  generous, 
also  very  quick  witted  and  kind  to  animals  and  little  children. 

"At  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  complaints  began  coming  in 
rapidly,  I  was  told  that  he  took  bicycles  to  pieces,  overturned  milk 
pitchers,  grocers'  wagons,  sheds,  etc.  Then  he  began  breaking  into 
and  pilfering  from  barns,  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  lockers,  and  stores.  He 
was  arrested  a  number  of  times,  but  set  free  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  innocent  appearance.  The  first  time  he  was  held  by 
the  police  was  for  breaking  into  and  robbing  a  store  on  Euclid 
Avenue.  It  was  so  skillfully  done  that  the  |X)lice  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  the  work  of  a  boy.  After  the  damages  were  paid  he 
was  released,  only  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

"At  about  this  time  he  began  to  have  violent  spells,  which 
usually  came  on  in  the  early  morning,  during  which  he  would 
walk  about  the  house  and  rave,  dragging  his  bedding  from  room 
to  room.  Sometimes  he  would  see  imaginary  people  and  things. 
At  one  time  he  hold  his  shoes  in  his  hands  and  talked  to  them. 

"At  such  times  if  I  spoke  to  him,  he  would  answer  rationally 
and  immediately  begin  again  to  rave.  He  would  show  me  things 
which  he  thought  he  saw,  and  he  impatient  with  me  if  I  told  him 
they  were  not  there.  At  one  time  he  took  me  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
to  show  me  an  imaginary  steam  boiler  which  he  excitedly  told 
me  was  about  to  burst.     These  spells  would  sometimes  last  for 
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hours.     This  would  have  been  recognized  as  insanity  had  not  the 
police  suggested  that  it  was  the  effect  of  what  they  called  'dope.' 

"After  all  that  was  possible  was  done  for  him,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  Ohio  State  Eefoi-matory  in  the  fall  of  1905.  He 
went  willingly,  saying  that  he  realized  that  he  could  not  control 
himself  and  that  he  hoped  while  there  to  be  cured. 

"He  remained  in  the  institution  for  two  years  and  then  came 
home  sullen  and  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  all  law  and  with 
a  mania  for  knocking  people  dowm. 

"In  place  of  a  laugh  he  had  a  sneer. 

"When  I  wrote  to  you,  in  January,  1909,  he  was  -'serving 
time'  in  the  workhouse  for  assaulting  a  man.  I  knew  nothing  of 
your  w'ork  but  on  seeing  a  newspaper  article  which  told  me  what  you 
were  doing  I  immediately  appealed  to  you  as  my  last  hope. 

"After  you  had  him  operated  upon,  January  18,  1909, he  began 
at  once  to  improve.  At  first  he  had  many  and  frequent  relapses 
of  extreme  excitability  and  restlessness  at  night  but  these  spells 
came  less  often.  ]^ow  he  is  sleeping  quietly,  is  seldom  irritable, 
laughs  naturally,  is  cheerful  and  happy,  has  lost  all  desire  to  do 
wrong  and  I  am  no  longer  urged  to  press  the  insanity  charge  which 
I  had  made  against  him,  before  I  wrote  to  you." 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  the  younger  inmates  three 
older  patients  w^ere  seen  incidentally,  and  operated  on  as  a  matter 
of  faint  hope,  but  without  much  expectation  of  a  favorable  result. 
The  outcome  however  has  been  unexpectedly  favorable  in  two  of 
the  cases.  No  report  has  been  received  of  the  other  one. 

One  patient,  Tom  M,  had  been  committed  to  the  institution 
ninety-three  times  during  the  last  thirty  years  for  drunkenness 
and  fighting.  Although  liquor  always  made  him  obstreperous,  he 
was,  when  sober,  veiy  anxious  to  stop  drinking,  and  was  pleasant 
and  capable.  Skiagraphic  examination  showed  abscesses  at  the 
roots  of  two  old  stumps  of  teeth.  These  were  extracted  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909.  Tom  has  since  told  me  that  before  the  extraction  he 
had  some-  tooth-ache,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  sleeplessness, 
and  in  addition  a  periodic  craving  for  drink  which  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  had  ever  connected  with  the  dental  manifestations.  At 
the  last  report  he  had  been  entirely  sober  and  working  faithfully 
for  fifteen  months. 

The  next  patient,  a  woman  forty  years  old,  was  also  unusually 
capable  and  faithful  in  her  sober  moments.  She  had  however 
been  committed  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the  last  ten  years  for 
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drunkenness.  She  had  Ixen  sleepless,  had  a  good  deal  of  headache 
in  the  temples  and  the  back  of  the  head,  and  had  suffered  with. 
terrible  toothaches  for  several  years  past.  The  drinking  had  in  her 
case  never  been  associated  by  anybody  vnih  her  bad  teeth.  She 
was  well  nourished  and  of  fairly  good  color.  She  was  very  anxious 
to  recover.  On  inspection  the  nineteen  remaining  teeth  in  her  jaws 
were  all  found  to  be  badly  decayed  and  the  gums  deeply  ulcerated. 
They  were  extracted.  Following  their  extraction  she  went  on  one 
more  spree,  but  at  the  last  report  had  botm  entirely  sober  and  at 
work  for  nine  months. 

These  two  patients  appear  to  differ  from  the  first  one  in 
being  cases  of  periodic  aberration  caused  by  pain.  There  is  no 
evidence  however  to  show  that  the  craving  for  drink  is  in  such 
cases  really  due  to  any  pain  recognized  as  such  in  consciousness,  or 
localized  in  any  way.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  vague  but  intense 
emotion,  in  the  form  of  either  unrest  with  depression,  or  elation 
with  its  accompanying  lack  of  self-control. 

In  all  three  of  these  cases  recovery  seems  to  have  been  facil- 
itated by  an  unusual  original  endowment  both  moral  and  mental. 
Such  mentalities  unless  completely  shattered  may  return  to  a  con- 
dition of  stable  equilibrium  on  the  removal  of  even  a  long-con- 
tinued irritant  cause  of  al>erration.  The  chance  of  recovery  is  of 
course  much  better  in  early  cases. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPEKIMENT  WITH  TROUBLE- 
SOME ADOLESCENT  BOYS. 

Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  boy  problem  is  difficult  of  solution  at  any  age.  It  waxes 
acute,  however,  at  the  critical  period  of  a  boy's  life  technically 
called  adolescence,  beginning  with  the  age  of  twelve  and  running 
until  about  nineteen.  It  is  at  this  particular  time  that  the  great 
changes  of  life  both  physical  and  mental  come  upon  him,  the  main 
directions  of  his  life  are  fixed,  and  the  foundations  of  his  char- 
acter deeply  laid.  It  is  a  period  of  stress  and  strain,  of  Sturm 
und  Drang,  which  marks  the  transition  from  the  boy  to  the  man. 
It  is  the  period  of  such  paradoxical  impulses  as  intense  desires  for 
selfhood  and  noble  aspirations  to  self-sacrifice.  Physically,  the 
change  appears  in  an  extremely  rapid  growth  in  height,  amount- 
ing in  some  exceptional  cases  to  nine  and  one  half  inches  in  a  year. 
The  bones  and  the  muscles  lengthen  without  a  proportionate  thick- 
ening. As  a  result,  the  early  adolescent  is  exceedingly  clumsy  in 
all  of  his  movements.  This  inaccurate  and  unharmonious  adjust- 
ment of  physical  organs  is  an  analogue  of  the  intense  emotional 
reactions  and  the  mal-adjustments  to  society  characteristic  of 
this  period.  At  this  time  also  truancy  with  its  attendant  crimes 
makes  a  strong  appeal.  As  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  points  out  in  his 
"Adolescence,"  the  statistics  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France  show  a 
rapid  rise  in  criminality  beginning  at  fourteen.  For  example,  in 
Italy  which  is  typical  of  all  countries,  the  number  of  criminals  per 
thousand  leaps  from  1.29  below  fourteen  to  6.04  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  among  males.  Of  43,835  sentences  pronounced  upon 
German  criminals,  41  per  cent  were  infiicted  upon  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  equally  a  period 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  In  statistics  of  churches  and  of  special 
students  like  Starbuck  and  others  we  find  that  fully  Y5  per  cent  of 
the  men  join  the  churches  in  their  teens.  At  the  same  time  statis- 
tics among  the  twenty-six  million  Sunday-School  scholars  in  the 
world  show  that  75  per  cent  of  the  boys  leave  Sunday-School  in 
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their  teens.  These  diverse  phenomena  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  exceedingly  heterogeneous  and  diverse  impulses  fermenting 
in  the  changing  and  struggling  soul  of  the  boy  in  his  transition 
from  boyhood  to  manhood. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  adolescence  has  been  too  gen- 
eral ;  boys  have  been  treated  in  masses ;  statistics  in  great  numbers 
have  bei-n  gathered.  They  have  been  carefully  added  and  divided 
and  averaged.  But  results  apply  to  masses  only.  None  of  them  can 
be  applied  to  any  particular  boy  with  any  marked  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  outcome  is  that  in  the  very  period  when  the  egoism 
of  the  youth  demands  the  most  special  and  individual  study  and 
sympathy,  very  few  are  ready  or  a])le  to  give  it  to  him. 

In  entire  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  investi- 
gation of  adolescents,  remedial  measures  are  also  marked  with  a 
deadening  uniformity  and  monotony.  Nearly  all  of  them  can  be 
reduced  to  two  chief  classes,  elimination  and  confinement.  If  a 
boy  easily  adjusts  himself  to  the  environment  in  which  he  finds 
himself  growing  up,  all  well  and  good.  If  his  enA-ironment  is  not 
suited  to  his  nature  the  one  general  and  persistent  method  of  cur- 
ing him  is  to  eliminate  him  from  the  number  of  so-called  normals. 
This  process  is  followed  out  in  various  gradations  beginning  from 
the  top  and  going  dowTi  the  scale  toward  criminal  institutions.  He 
is  suspended  from  the  school,  then  he  is  expelled  from  the  school, 
then  he  is  put  in  a  special  class  for  incorrigibles,  then  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  House  of  Detention,  to  the  probation  officers,  and 
finally  to  the  Reform  School.  In  the  last  place  the  method  is 
changed  and  henceforth  he  is  not  eliminated  but  confined,  and  con- 
fined by  physical  force  if  necessary.  Through  all  the  various 
stages  in  the  application  of  the  so-called  remedial  measures,  the 
fitting  of  the  environment  to  the  hoy  is  seldom  if  ever  undertaken. 
The  assumption  is  made  with  the  force  of  an  axiom  that  the 
institutions  are  correct  and  fixed.  Woe  unto  the  Ik)y  that  will  not 
fiit  into  them !  He  is  atypical,  abnormal,  subnormal,  incorrigible, 
criminal. 

What  are  these  boys  really  like?  Are  there  any  boys  who 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  a  suitable  and  yet  normal  environment  ? 
What  measures  must  be  employed  to  secure  the  favorable  adjust- 
ment of  the  so-called  bad  boy  to  his  social  environment?  In  the 
hope  of  throwing  some  light  upon  these  question?,  an  experiment 
was  undertaken  by  the  Psychological  Lalx>rator\'  and  Clinic  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer  of  1910.     A  special 
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class  for  troublesome  adolescent  boys  was  organized  by  the  writer 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Witmer,  and  was  conducted  for  six 
weeks  by  the  Psychological  Clinic  of  the  University.  The  class 
began  on  July  5th,  and  continued  until  August  13th,  contempora- 
neous with  the  regular  sessions  of  the  summer  school. 

The  experiment  was  undertaken  with  a  number  of  objectives 
in  view.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Psycho- 
logical  Clinic  to  make   a  special  detailed  and  individual  study 
of   a   number    of  boys   who  had   given   trouble   at   home   or   in 
school.     Second,  the  effort  was  made  to  see  if  such  boys  could  be 
managed  in  a  class  and  held  together  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
Third,   the   physical,   intellectual   and  temperamental   disposition 
of  each  boy  was  taken  into  consideration  and  every  effort  made 
to  correct  any  abnormalities,  to  take  cognizance  of  any  natural 
peculiarities  and  to  make  adjustments  of  conditions  to  these  where 
necessai-y.     Fourth,  the  boys  were  to  be  held  in  the  class,  not  by 
physical  force,  but  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  adolescent  interests 
which  w^ere  assumed  to  be  rich  and  varied  enough  to  hold  them 
during  the  period  of  instruction  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  con- 
trol of  conduct  during  their  later  lives.     This  was  done  by  provid- 
ing intellectual,  physical,  manual  and  recreative  studies  and  exer- 
cises under  the  leadership  of  persons  experienced  in  dealing  with 
boys. 

Thirteen  boys  were  gathered  together,  twelve  from  their  own 
homes  and  one  from  a  charitable  society.  Their  ages  ranged  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  years.  Only  two  of  the  boys  were  eleven  years 
of  age  and  only  one  was  fifteen,  so  that  there  was  not  a  great  dis- 
parity in  their  chronological  ages.  There  were,  however,  great 
differences  both  in  their  physiological  and  psychological  ages. 
The  largest  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  weighed  122.6  pounds  and 
was  5.6  feet  tall;  the  smallest,  only  six  months  younger,  was  a 
diminutive,  round-faced  chap,  weighing  57.6  pounds  and  4.4  feet 
tall.  Their  mentality  ranged  all  the  way  from  middle-grade  imbe- 
cility to  marked  ability.  Generally  speaking,  no  two  boys  were 
alike  in  any  respect,  even  in  the  case  of  two  brothers.  Probably 
a  better  impression  of  the  varied  temperamental  and  mental  types 
and  the  pedagogical  difficulties  with  which  the  leader  was  con- 
fronted can  be  gained  from  the  first  impressions  recorded  by 
their  teacher,  Mr.  ISTorman  Cameron.  Here  are  a  few  selections 
from  his  interesting  notes : 
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"A.  is  a  nervous  boy,  who  seems  pretty  well  pleased  with  the 
situation." 

"B.  looks  as  good  as  gold." 

"C.  seems  a  normal  child,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  but  like  so 
many  boys  of  his  early  school  training  he  has  been  allowed  to  do 
as  he  pleases." 

"D.  has  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  work,  perhaps 
because  he  does  not  care  to  attend  school  in  the  summer  time.  He 
seems  to  behave  like  a  sneak." 

"E.  is  glad  to  be  in  school." 

"F.  seems  sullen  and  shy." 

"G.  seems  bright.      He  is  fond  of  reading  and  being  read  to." 

"H.  is  quiet,  but  seems  indifferent  to  school  work.  He  is 
easily  influenced  by  others." 

"J.  is  bright  and  always  in  the  limelight.     He  likes  praise." 

"K.  is  tall  and  knock-kneed.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  great 
height.  He  is  stubborn  and  hard  to  manage.  He  is  sullen  when 
crossed.    He  likes  praise,  but  cannot  stand  censure." 

"L.  showed  early  that  he  wanted  to  boss  the  others,  and  run 
things  in  general.  He  lounged  in  his  chair  and  was  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  other  boys,  although  they  were  willing  to  take 
part  under  his  leadership.  Being  so  much  larger  than  most  of  the 
boys,  he  assumes  a  sort  of  overlordship." 

Added  to  these  temperamental  divergencies  were  the  wide 
differences  in  their  standing  by  grades.  One  was  in  the  sixth 
grade;  eight  were  rated  as  fifth-grade  scholars,  in  ages  ranging 
from  fourteen  to  eleven;  two,  aged  fifteen  and  thirteen,  were  in 
the  fourth  grade;  and  two  of  eleven  and  twelve  were  in  the  third 
grade. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  description,  it  was  found  in 
examinations  made  at  the  Psychological  Clinic  preliminary  to  the 
entrance  of  the  boys  into  the  class  that  six  were  moral  delinquents, 
having  stolen  from  their  homes  or  other  places.  Of  these  one  had 
been  arrested  and  two  were  in  the  charge  of  probation  officers  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Of  the  other  seven,  one  was  normal,  two  were 
backward  and  morally  delinquent,  and  four  were  merely  backward 
in  their  school  work.  In  every  case  there  was  some  reason  which 
made  the  parents  anxious  to  have  their  boys  put  under  special 
training,  the  only  exception  being  one  normal  boy,  who  accom- 
panied his  brother  for  the  sake  of  companionship. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  a  more  difficult  group  of  boys  could  scarcely 
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be  fouud,  whether  it  was  a  question  of  pursuing  the  ordinary 
methods  used  in  the  public  schools  or  any  form  of  group  or  class 
work.  It  was  not  then  with  any  enthusiastic  hopes  of  producing 
marked  results  in  terms  of  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  that 
the  class  was  organized.  The  short  space  of  six  weeks,  for  five 
days  in  the  week  and  seven  hours  of  the  day,  would  forbid  any 
such  anticipation.  The  project  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  experi- 
ment to  find  out  whether  any  organization  or  arrangement  could  be 
efiected  by  which  this  gi'oup  of  boys  could  be  kept  together,  out  of 
mischief  for  six  weeks  and  at  the  same  time  given  positive  impulses 
toward  right  living. 

Promptly  at  9  a.  m,  on  July  5th,  the  prospective  students  of 
the  special  class  came  trooping  in.  Some  were  ready  and  eager  to 
begin ;  a  few  felt  the  plan  was  a  scheme  devised  by  parents  and 
others  to  deprive  them  of  their  vacation.  On  the  whole,  they  acted 
normally,  exhibiting  the  natural  curiosity,  excitement,  and  expecta- 
tion of  any  dozen  boys.  Their  teacher,  Mr.  Norman  Cameron, 
principal  of  the  West  Chester  High  School,  and  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Elkton,  Md.,  was  on  hand  and  they  were 
quickly  conducted  to  the  three  rooms  in  the  basement  of  College 
Hall  set  aside  for  their  classes. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  getting  acquainted.  The  teacher 
found  himself  confronted  with  an  entirely  novel  situation.  The 
diversity  of  temperament  and  intellectual  qualifications  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  opening  days  it  seemed  appalling.  Out 
of  this  boisterous,  unruly,  individualistic  crowd  was  to  be  formed 
a  fairly  regular  and  respectable  class  of  scholars.  How  to  do 
it  was  a  task  of  no  mean  magnitude. 

The  natural  aloofness  of  strange  boys  from  each  other  was 
accentuated  by  the  well-known  fact  that  it  was  a  special  class. 
Each  youngster  was  an  object  of  suspicion.  Each  wondered  why 
the  others  Avere  there.  Some  of  this  feeling  persisted  against  a  few 
members  and  led  to  their  permanent  exclusion  from  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  rest. 

The  order  of  the  day's  exercises  was  as  follows : 

9  A.  M  to  10.30  A.  M. — Class  work. 
10.30  A.  M.  to  11.45  A.  M. — ]\[anual  training. 
11.45  A.  M.  to  12.30  p.  M. — Lunch. 
12.30  p.  M.  to  1.30  p.  M. — Gymnasium. 
1.30  p.  M.  to  2  p.  M. — Class  work. 
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2  p.  M.  to  3  r.  M. — Swimminc;. 

3  p.  M.  to  4  p.  M. — Outdoor  games,  visits  to  museums,  gardens, 
etc. 

The  chief  end  aimed  at  in  making  up  the  schedule  was  to 
introduce  as  much  variety  as  was  consistent  with  good  results  in 
each  branch.  It  was^  understood  that  with  boys  suffering  from 
malnutrition,  physical  defects  of  sense  organs,  possible  imbecility, 
nervousness,  irregular  habits,  lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  and  enervat- 
ing habits  common  to  adolescents,  fatigue  would  set  in  surpris- 
ingly soon  in  any  task  demanding  application.  Its  baneful  influ- 
ence upon  attention,  upon  efficiency  and  quality  of  production, 
and  its  widespread  and  protracted  toxic  effects  have  been  made 
known  by  such  experimentalists  as  Mosso,  and  noted  by  all  workers 
with  defectives,  such  as  Seguin,  Barr,  Ireland  and  others.  There- 
fore, the  first  care  was  to  form  a  varied  and  balanced  schedule 
which  would  avoid  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  school  room  and 
give  opportunity  for  the  elimination  of  fatigue  products  by  inter- 
mittent exercises  in  gymnasium,  pool  and  open  air. 

The  luncheon  was  considered  as  important  as  any  feature  of 
the  day's  exercises.  Care  was  taken  to  secure  a  clean,  simple 
lunch,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  milk  and  dessert,  prepared  and 
served  under  supervision  in  a  neighboring  restaurant.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  neglected  to  make  this  occasion  a  training  time 
in  table-manners  and  in  courtesy  to  one  another.  An  hour  was 
chosen  when  the  dining-room  was  occupied  by  the  boys  alone,  and  as 
much  home-likeness  introduced  as  possible.  This  factor,  with  some 
of  the  boys,  was  by  no  means  insignificant. 

The  regular  class  work  was  begun  on  the  first  day  with  an 
examination  of  each  boy's  pedagogical  standing.  A  test  was  made 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  reading,  spelling,  and  oral  repeti- 
tion, using  the  regular  questions  belonging  to  that  boy's  particular 
grade  in  the  public  school.  From  this  examination  each  boy  was 
graded  and  his  intellectual  training  was  begun  at  the  point  where 
he  needed  instruction.  The  examination  developed  very  wide  dif- 
ferences between  the  mental  acquisition  of  the  various  boys.  This 
must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  their  mental  capacities  which 
were  discovered  at  a  previous  examination  in  the  Psychological 
Clinic.  As  a  result,  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  almost  every  boy 
individually.  They  did  not  fall  into  groups  or  classes  which  could 
be  easily  handled.  It  did  develop  that  groups  of  three  and  four 
could  be  formed  in-  the  studies  named  above,  but  the  same  indi- 
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A>r  OVERGROWN  BOY  OF  12  YEARS, 

A    VICTIM     OF      KEMKDIABLK      PHYSICAL    AILMRNT8,     VERY     DIFFICULT     TO      CONTROL     BUT 
AMENABLE    TO     TACTFUL     EDUCATIONAL    TREATMF.NT. 

viduals  were  not  in  the  same  grades  in  all  their  studies.  For 
example,  three  might  read  together,  but  the  same  three  might  not  do 
arithmetic   together.      Individual   instruction  then  was   the   first 
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necessity,  and  whatever  progi-ess  was  made  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  the  school  room  was  due  to  the  untiring  and  patient  efforts 
of  the  teacher  with  each  individual  boy.  Added  to  this,  were  the 
great  differences  in  temperament,  as  indicated  in  the  teacher's 
report  given  above.  Therefore,  not  only  did  each  boy  require 
specific  intellectual  training,  but  special  disciplinary  treatment. 

The  regular  school  books  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia 
were  used  for  the  various  studies  in  the  class.  The  usual  methods 
in  the  school  room  were  pursued  as  far  as  possible.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences in  method  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  able 
to  come  into  closer  individual  touch  with  each  of  the  thirteen  boys 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  a  school  room  containing  forty 
or  sixty  pupils.  He  was  also  able  to  add  object  lessons  by  means 
of  visits  to  exhibitions  in  various  museums.  Very  soon  it  was 
found  impossible  for  one  teacher  alone  to  do  the  best  work.  Conse- 
quently Mr.  F.  N".  Maxfield,  a  teacher  in  the  Germantown  Friends' 
School,  and  a  graduate  student  in  the  University  Department  of 
Psychology,  was  secured  to  give  the  daily  instruction  in  manual 
work. 

Thus  the  hours  of  book-learning  were  varied  and  lightened. 
Instead  of  beginning  in  the  prescribed  way  with  the  fundamentals 
of  tool-handling  and  sloj^d,  each  boy  was  presented  with  suffi- 
cient material  to  manufacture  one  object.  He  was  given  a  concrete 
piece  of  work  to  do.  His  first  attempt  was  the  manufacture  of  a 
small  wind-mill.  This  was  chosen  because  it  was  the  simplest 
piece  of  mechanism  which  moved  and  which  could  be  made  in  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances.  It  offered  two  incentives  to  the 
best  endeavor:  first,  something  to  be  made,  and,  secondly,  some- 
thing that  would  go. 

Furthermore,  each  boy  was  permitted  to  work  as  rapidly  as 
he  chose.  Some  of  the  boys  finished  their  wind-mills  long  before 
the  others,  and  these  completed  specimens  became  objects  of  emula- 
tion to  the  others.  The  speed  in  the  class  was  not  proportionate 
to  the  age  of  the  boys.  Some  of  the  older  ones  were  extremely 
slow,  while  some  of  the  younger  ones  finished  first  and  did  the 
best  work.  Physical  strength  had  something  to  do  with  the  hand- 
ling of  tools,  though  all  of  the  boys  were  strong  enough  to  perform 
the  required  operations.  By  this  method  a  large  element  of  per- 
sonal initiative  was  permitted  each  workman.  The  aim  was  to 
produce  results,  not  in  terms  of  the  material  work  accomplished, 
but  in  the  effect  upon  each  boy;  in  the  amount  of  self-stimula- 
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tion  which  was  developed;  in  the  perseverence  necessary  to  com- 
plete one  piece  of  work;  in  the  ingenuity  brought  out  by  short- 
cut methods  and  simpler  and  quicker  operations;  in  the  interest, 
attention,  spontaneity  and  enjoyment  of  the  undertaking.  The 
purpose  in  view  was  to  create  in  each  boy  an  attitude  of  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  play  rather  than  the  laborious  effort  to  perform 
a  given  task. 

After  the  wind-mill  had  been  built,  basket  weaving  was  taken 
up.  In  this  occupation  the  mental  effect  was  markedly  changed 
by  the  utility  of  the  object  made.  Before  the  boys  were  engaged 
in  making  toys;  now  they  were  engaged  in  the  far  more  serious 
performance  of  manufacturing  useful  utensils,  which  were  to  be 
taken  home  and  incorporated  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  house- 
hold. The  enjoyment  of  the  processes  did  not  seem  to  depart  on 
account  of  this.  In  fact,  the  interest  seemed  to  deepen  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  work.  Emulation  to  finish  first,  as  well  as  to 
do  the  best  work  entered  into  the  task.  A  great  deal  of  natural 
pride  manifested  itself.  Here  again,  as  in  carpentry,  the  best 
work  was  not  done  by  the  oldest  boys.  Hence,  there  was  no  fore- 
gone conclusion  as  to  which  one  would  do  the  quickest  and  best 
work,  and  therefore  there  was  no  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  any 
one  in  the  class.  Each  boy  seemed  to  have  a  chance,  and  each  boy 
did  his  work  with  a  zest. 

Altogether  the  manual  work  acted  as  a  strong  stimulus  upon 
the  whole  day's  conduct  of  the  boy,  both  in  the  school  room  and  in 
his  behavior  outside.  It  was  frequently  used  as  an  incitement  to 
better  endeavor  in  more  tedious  tasks  and  the  privilege  of  attending 
this  class  was  made  conditional  upon  general  good  behavior. 

Though  the  work  was  primarily  individual,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  social.  All  the  boys  were  working  upon  the  same  thing.  The 
constant  interest  'in  one  another's  progress,  their  interchange  of 
questions,  suggestions,  tools  and  material,  emphasized  the  social 
factor  and  did  as  much  as  almost  anything  else  to  amalgamate  the 
varied  elements  into  a  welhvorking  whole. 

In  addition  to  the  hand  work  of  manual  training,  there  were 
daily  physical  exercises.  The  physical  instruction  consisted  of 
swimming  and  regular  gymnastic  class  exercises  in  the  University 
gymnasium,  as  well  as  games  conducted  both  indoors  and  out. 

The  class  work  was  conducted  daily  from  12.30  to  1.30  by 
an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium.  Calisthenics  were  chiefly  prac- 
ticed.   Light,  brisk  movements  performed  in  series,  at  the  word  of 
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command,  without  music,  were  calculated  to  fix  wandering  atten- 
tion and  to  demand  promptness  and  co-ordination  without  physical 
over-taxing  of  the  untrained  muscles.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
improvements  in  the  whole  six  weeks'  course  came  in  response  to 
this  portion  of  the  training. 

At  first  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  secure  anything  like  regu- 
larity in  physical  movements.  There  was  no  order,  rhythm  or 
co-ordination  among  the  different  individuals.  Each  boy  kept 
his  own  time  and  tried  to  follow  the  leader  as  best  he  could.  Indi- 
viduals themselves  showed  no  co-ordination  in  their  movements. 
Their  positions  ranged  all  the  way  from  extremely  bad  to  fairly 
good.  Squeer's  famous  class,  as  described  by  Dickens,  hardly  sur- 
passed them  for  individual  idiosyncrasies.  Their  physical  move- 
ments were  slow,  laggard,  spasmodic,  rapid,  regular,  decisive. 
Flat  chests,  due  to  former  adenoid  conditions,  were  especially  com- 
mon.   The  usual  slouching,  drooping  position  of  the  truant,  the  pil- 


A  WARD  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  14  YEARS  OLD  IN  THE  FIFTH  GRADE,  VERT  RESPONSIVE 
TO  GOOD  COMPANIONSHIP  AND  A  WHOLESOME  ENVIRONMENT,  HAS  IMPROVED  AND  PROMISES 
WELL  FOR  THE  FUTURE  UNDER  SKILLFUL  HANDLING. 

ferer,  the  morally  weak  and  physically  unfit  was  well  represented. 
In  one  instance  at  least  the  atavistic  stoop  forward,  with  bent 
knees  and  low-swinging  hands,  marked  the  mentally  defective. 
From  the  more  detailed  and  individual  description  of  the  boys  and 
their  improvement  given  later,  a  clearer  idea  of  the  results  will  be 
obtained. 

Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  gradually  co-ordination  began 
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to  develop  in  the  class  as  a  whole.  They  followed  their  leader  more 
closely ;  they  were  more  rhythmic  in  their  motions  and  kept  better 
time.  Exercises  which  had  seemed  utterly  hopeless  at  first  were 
progressively  acquired  and  performed  with  a  certain  neatness  and 
dispatch.  The  conduct  of  the  class  as  a  whole  became  better ;  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  instructor's  orders,  exercises  were  begun 
promptly  and  continued  the  required  time.  The  boys  improved 
in  their  treatment  of  each  other.  Slowly  an  esprit  de  corps  crept 
in,  and  before  the  six  weeks  were  up  a  fairly  well  organized 
gymnastic  class  had  emerged  from  the  first  day's  crowd  of  unman- 
ageable fellows.  .  w 

The  swimming  hour  in  the  afternoon  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
desired  and  the  happiest  of  all  the  hours  of  the  day.  All  the  boys, 
except  one  who  complained  of  the  shock,  looked  forward  to  it  with 
the  greatest  eagerness.  No  punishment  was  severer  than  the 
deprivation  of  this  privilege.  No  other  exercise  was  entered  into 
with  more  zeal  and  enjoyment. 

The  hour  was  not  one  of  mere  promiscuous  splashing  in  the 
water.  The  exercises  were  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  swinmiing  pool.  He  was  always  present  at  the  water- 
side giving  instruction  in  diving  and  directions  in  making  the  first 
strokes  of  swimming.  Every  bather  was  furnished  with  a  swim- 
ming belt  which  permitted  him  the  fullest  freedom  in  the  pool 
without  risk  of  danger  if  he  got  beyond  his  depth. 

The  most  timid  speedily  acquired  confidence,  and  the  two  who 
already  knew  how  to  swim,  increased  their  proficiency.  All  of  the 
boys  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  water,  with  the  exhilar- 
ating effects  of  a  cold  shower,  and  some  of  them  learned  to  swim. 
The  good  effects  were  both  physical  and  spiritual.  A  daily  shower 
and  plunge  in  clean  water  was  a  novelty  to  some  and  had  its  con- 
sequent salutary  results.  Besides  that,  the  instinctive  impulse  of 
the  boy  to  take  to  the  water  was  thoroughly  gratified,  and  the 
enjoyment  was  unmixed  with  any  consciousness  of  breaking  laws 
or  any  fear  of  consequences. 

Besides  swimming,  the  class  frequently  engaged  in  the  Ameri- 
can game  of  baseball,  sometimes  indoors  and  sometimes  outdoors. 
The  game  was  always  played  under  direction,  and  true  sportsman- 
ship was  emphasized  rather  than  merely  winning.  Sides  were 
chosen  under  the  leadership  of  two  older  boys,  and  a  series  of 
games  lasting  through  the  term  were  played.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  fair  play  was  at  a  premium,  and  any  trickery,  dis- 
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honesty  or  foul  play  met  with  immediate  condemnation  from  the 
boys  themselves. 

Visits  to  museums  played  a  large  and  integral  part  in  the 
general  scheme.  Interesting  trips  were  made  to  Independence 
Hall,  Carpenter's  Hall,  old  Christ  Church,  Franklin's  grave, 
Horticultural  and  Memorial  Halls,  and  one  afternoon  was  spent  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  Archaeological  Museums  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  always  at  hand  with  their  vast  storehouses  of  monu- 
ments, curiosities,  weapons,  implements  of  the  chase  and  relics 
of  ancient  civilization,  things  absorbingly  fascinating  to  youths 
at  just  this  stage.  The  Commercial  Museums,  also  within  easy 
reach,  added  another  store  of  exhibits  from  modern  arts  and  com- 
merce. Transportation  methods,  with  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  from 
primitive  palanquins  to  models  of  modern  express  trains  and  aero- 
planes, had  enough  "go"  in  them  to  make  the  four  trips  outings 
of  genuine  pleasure.  One  tour  of  inspection  was  made  through 
the  works  of  the  Otto  gas  engine  factory,  and  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  making  automobile  engines  was  followed  to  the  delight 
and  life-long  instruction  of  minds  eager  to  know  the  inside  of 
everything.  The  climax  of  enjoyment  was  reached  in  the  last 
two  days  and  one  night  of  the  term  spent  in  camping  along  the 
fchore  of  the  Delaware  River  in  New  Jersey.  The  wood-chopping 
and  water-carrying  had  to  be  done  by  the  campers  themselves,  and 
fair  division  of  labor  became  a  point  of  the  finest  discrimination. 
Of  course,  the  shirker  was  there.  But  the  threat  of  being  sent  home 
brought  him  to  his  knees  with  pleas  and  promises  of  everlasting 
diligence  if  only  permitted  to  stay. 

'None  of  the  outings  were  Sunday-school  picnics.  Conduct 
was  never  all  that  could  be  desired.  Trying  moments  came  to 
teachers  or  leaders  on  all  occasions.  Privileges  were  abused,  acts 
of  disobedience  were  frequent,  quarrels  arose,  outbreaks  of  untamed 
and  untrained  natures  were  to  be  expected  at  any  moment.  IToth- 
ing  really  serious,  however,  occurred.  Every  misdemeanor  was 
made  the  occasion  of  driving  home  some  lesson.  The  promise  of 
other  outings  was  itself  made  the  check  of  riotous  conduct  and  the 
inspiration  to  better  work  on  less  interesting  tasks.  One  illustra- 
tion will  show  how  this  was  done,  and  also,  though  this  was  an 
extreme  case,  indicate  the  kind  of  bad  behavior  indulged  in. 

Upon  the  trip  home  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  the  natural 
instincts  of  a  street-gamin  broke  out  at  the  sight  of  a  passing  wagon 
with  a  rear  step.    In  a  moment,  before  he  could  be  stopped,  he  had 
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tlarted  out  in  the  street  and  was  proudly  ensconced  upon  the  tempt- 
ing point  of  advantage.  Just  as  quickly  the  driver  leaped  down 
and  eliminated  the  intruder  with  a  broad-toed  boot.  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  street  tactics,  the  boy  seized  a  brick  and  would  have 
returned  the  driver's  treatment  in  like  kind  had  the  teacher  not 
precipitated  himself  into  the  fray  and  stopped  further  hostilities. 
The  boy  ethics  involved  are  interesting.  Neitlier  the  youngster 
himself  nor  any  of  the  others  thought  his  act  merited  rebuke.  To 
most  of  the  group  ho  was  a  hero,  lie  had  promptly  met  violence 
with  violence.     Stealiug  a  ride  was  a  boy's  right.    Wagons  had  no 
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business  with  rear  steps.  Drivers  ought  to  let  boys  ride,  or  at  most, 
simply  yell  at  them  to  get  oif. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  modify  the  ethics  of  the  street,  but  it 
was  done.  Upon  pain  of  remaining  at  home  on  the  next  outing, 
ride-stealing  was  prohibited.  Boys'  rights  and  lx)ys'  limitations 
were  emphatically  defined  and  illustrated,  and  from  that  time  on 
street  conduct  became  a  matter  of  new  and  serious  consideration 
by  these  products  of  the  city's  jungles,  who  had  unthinkingly 
accepted  the  law  of  cunning  against  cunning,  fleetness  against  fleet- 
ness,  and  force  against  force. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  supervision,  and  the  many  activities 
included  under  the  general  term  of  social  work,  the  services  of 
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Miss  Anna  C.  Campion,  in  charge  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment connected  with  the  Psychological  Clinic,  and  her  assistant. 
Miss  Ingeborg  Schanche,  were  invaluable.  One  of  these  two  ladies 
frequently  accompanied  the  boys  to  their  luncheon  and  impressed 
upon  those  who  needed  it  the  proper  decorum  to  be  observed  on 
such  occasions.  Much  larger  and  far  more  vital  was  the  close 
connection  established  through  the  social  workers  with  the  homes 
and  parents  of  each  scholar.  This  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Campion  through  a  number  of  volunteer  workers.  Every 
home  was  visited  at  least  once,  and  some  as  often  as  six  times  dur- 
ing the  six  weeks.  In  the  case  of  two  boys  under  the  care  of  the 
Juvenile  Aid  Society  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  respectively,  the 
visiting  was  done  by  the  societies  interested,  but  in  all  other  cases 
visits  were  made  by  Psychological  Clinic  assistants.  In  all  thirty- 
four  such  calls  were  made  and  voluminous  notes  taken  of  home  and 
neighborhood  conditions,  sanitation,  attitude  of  parents  and  any 
other  items  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  charges.  To  these  were 
added  oral  and  wi'itten  reports  of  parents,  some  of  whom  also 
visited  the  class.  To  the  corps  of  social  workers  also  fell  the  task 
of  taking  boys  who  needed  treatment  to  specialists,  or  to  various 
medical  and  surgical  clinics,  besides  overseeing  certain  of  the  pre- 
scribed treatments.  At  least  fifty-five  such  visits  were  made  chiefly 
for  eye,  ear  and  nose  and  throat  treatments.  K.  went  regularly 
three  times  a  week  for  chronic  otitis,  and  A.  nine  times,  also  for 
ear  trouble.  G.  went  repeatedly  for  eye  treatment;  J.  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  surgical  clinic  five  times  because  of  a  sprained 
finger,  and  nearly  all  the  others  went  at  one  time  or  another  for 
examination  or  treatment.  Out  of  the  thirteen,  only  three,  or  about 
23  per  cent  were  in  such  physical  condition  that  tliey  did  not 
imperatively  need  immediate  therapeutic  treatment.  Of  the 
three,  all  had  had  previous  attention  at  home.  One  had  been  sent 
to  an  oculist  for  eye  refraction,  and  the  other  two  had  just  recov- 
ered from  adenoid- tonsil  operations.  Therefore,  100  per  cent  of 
these  troublesome  adolescents,  within  six  months  of  the  end  of  the 
term,  had  suffered  from  various  physical  defects  closely  associated 
with  mental  retardation  and  moral  delinquency. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  the  space  of  one  brief  article  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  individual  results.  In  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  was  accomplished,  four  typical  cases  are  here 
described,  with  a  brief  summary  of  their  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  status  at  the  inception  of  their  summer's  training,  the  appar- 
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ent  impress  of  the  school  upon  them  and  the  last  reports  from 
home. 

L.  was  first  brought  to  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  exami- 
nation on  February  23,  1910.  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and 
both  a  mentally  backward  and  morally  troublesome  scholar  in  the 
fourth  grade  of  the  public  school.  He  could  read  fairly  well  in 
the  fourth  reader,  and  was  reported  to  be  so  fond  of  reading  Alger 
books  that  he  would  rather  stay  in  the  house  and  read  than  play. 
He  knew  something  of  fractions,  but  failed  utterly  to  reason  out 
simple  problems.  Some  of  his  teachers  thought  that  he  was  feeble- 
minded. 

On  account  of  his  conduct  he  had  been  expelled  from  one 
school.  In  the  school  which  he  was  then  attending  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  one  teacher's  room  to  another,  and  was  then  a  pos- 
sible candidate  for  a  special  school.  His  bad  conduct  in  the  school 
room  was  summed  up  in  his  making  grimaces,  moving  about,  talk- 
ing aloud  without  permission,  criticizing  the  teacher  and  advising 
her  what  to  do. 

His  physical  examination  showed  that  an  adenoid  operation 
had  been  performed  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  but  that  he  was 
suffering  from  chronic  pharyngitis,  chronic  otitis,  and  enlarged 
tonsils.  His  heart  was  normal  in  size,  although  there  was  a  marked 
accentuation  of  all  valvular  sounds,  with  concomitant  cyanosis  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  No  canine  or  molar  teeth  had  ever  appeared 
at  first  dentition,  and  the  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  second 
set  were  lacking.  In  general  appearance  he  was  anaemic,  with  a 
peculiar  dead  and  waxlike  complexion,  tall,  thin,  and  under-nour- 
ished. A  general  hang-dog  expression  was  noticeable  about  his 
face.  There  was  a  suspicion  of  some  habit — excessive  cigarette 
smoking,  sexual  perversion  or  drug  habit — which  never  could  be 
verified.  He  was  post-pubescent.  Nothing  in  the  family  history, 
nor  in  the  boy's  life,  indicated  that  he  was  mentally  deficient.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  borderland  case,  and  as  such  was  admitted  to  the 
summer  class. 

During  the  six  weeks  of  the  summer  school  he  was  sent  to  the 
eye  clinic  and  glasses  were  fitted.  In  school  he  was  at  first  almost 
unmanageable,  and  continued  to  be  somewhat  unruly  to  the  end. 
After  the  first  week  his  improvement  was  marked,  and  his  bad 
outbursts  of  temper  gradually  diminished.  At  times  his  smile 
was  happy  and  winning,  but  usually  his  features,  ashen-pale,  were 
set  in  a  tense,  morose,  discouraged,  secret  and  forbidding  expres- 
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sion.  By  fits  and  starts  he  did  very  good  class  work,  but  at  other 
times  did  nothing  at  all,  seemingly  on  account  of  his  inferior 
physical  condition  and  low  vitality,  though  no  specific  disease 
could  be  detected.  In  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  swimming  pool 
he  exhibited  his  best  powers  and  took  an  interest  in  general 
athletic  sports.  Plis  temper  led  him  into  frequent  quarrels  with 
other  boys,  which  would  often  have  ended  in  a  fight  had  there  been 
no  interference  by  the  teacher.  Last  reports  from  home  say  that 
he  is  "getting  along  all  right,"  so  that  his  summer's  training,  short 
as  it  was,  appears  to  have  had  a  salutary  effect. 

E.  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Psychological  Clinic 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  in  February,  1910.  He  was 
introduced  to  us  by  the  probation  officer,  who  brought  him  because 
of  backwardness  in  school  and  moral  delinquency.  He  was  not 
a  court  boy,  although  he  had  been  arrested  twice  for  begging. 
He  resembles  the  typical  weak  sinner,  who  goes  around  asking 
for  money  to  bury  his  sister,  who  has  been  -dead  for  more  than 
three  years.  He  is  quite  adept  at  this  particular  art,  and  was  able 
to  convince  to  some  little  extent  the  credulous  public.  He  denied 
that  he  had  stolen  anything  but  pencils,  which  he  often  gave  away. 
At  one  time  he  ran  away  from  home  with  a  younger  brother.  They 
both  say  that  they  were  picking  coal  on  the  railroad  when  a  police- 
man caught  them.  In  order  to  escape  they  jumped  upon  a  freight 
train,  which  was  bound  for  Wilmington,  where  they  remained  from 
Wednesday  until  Friday  night,  and  were  finally  brought  home. 
The  boy  has  been  judged  by  an  expert  to  belong  to  the  tramp  type. 
He  is  shiftless,  lazy,  wandering,  uncertain,  without  any  definite 
purpose  in  mind.    He  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad. 

At  school  he  was  constantly  in  trouble  on  account  of  his  lack 
of  application  and  his  fondness  for  pilfering.  In  one  branch  only 
was  he  interested.  He  was  unusually  good  in  arithmetic.  He  had 
so  taxed  the  patience  of  the  teachers  that  his  mother  had  been 
advised  to  place  him  in  a  truant  school,  but  as  that  would  detain 
him  for  only  half  a  day  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  him  to 
the  House  of  Refuge. 

In  height  he  was  little  above  the  average  boy  of  his  age,  rather 
thin  and  anaemic.  In  manner  he  was  apathetic,  slow  and  lazy, 
with  a  peculiar  air  of  secretiveness.  He  seemed  to  be  constantly 
in  search  of  something,  or  on  the  lookout  for  something.  He 
constantly  separated  himself  from  the  other  boys  and  strolled  about 
alone,  casting  sidelong,  furtive  glances  to  the  right  and  left.     At 
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the  physical  examination  adenoid  symptoms  appeared,  and  he  was 
operated  on  for  the  removal  of  the  growth,  and  sent  to  the  Dental 
Clinic,     Altogether  he  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  entered 
at   the   summer   school.      He   presented   many   contradictory   ele- 
ments.    He  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  be  in  school,  and  at  first 
liked  it  very  much,  though  he  was  inclined  to  make  mischief  among 
the  other  boys.     He  was  lazy  and  good  natured,  without  malice 
and  bad  temper,  yet  he  would  refuse  to  permit  other  boys  to  use 
tools  at  the  bench  if  he  could  help  it.    In  spite  of  his  social  quali- 
fications he  usually  traveled  alone.    He  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  other  boys,  and  earned  from  them  the  cognomen  of  "crook." 
This  probably  came  from  his  previous  record  of  pilfering  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  constantly  slipping  in  and  out  of  different  rooms 
in  the  gymnasium  and  other  places.     He  had  a  sneaky  and  whiny 
tone,  which  indicated  a  mixture  of  the  sneak  thief  and  beggar. 
When  caught  in  any  of  his  acts  he  was  immediately  repentant  and, 
though  ready  to  promise  lasting  reform,  he  soon  forgot  all  about 
it.     He  often  made  voluntary  statements  that  he  intended  to  give 
up  smoking,  but  never  seemed  to  live  up  to  his  own  intentions. 
During  the  summer   it  was  found   that  he  was  suffering  from 
defective  eyesight,  and  his  eyes  were  refracted  and  glasses  fitted. 
In  the  class  he  began  with  every  indication  of  doing  good  work, 
especially  if  his  openly  expressed  intentions  were  to  be  trusted. 
At  times  he  did  very  well  in  his  studies,  but  for  the  most  part  his 
scholastic  work  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.     For  a  few  days 
after  his  energetic  protestations  he  did  his  work  fairly  well,  but 
needed  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  his  high  ideals.    In  his  manual 
work  he  was  slow  and  careless,  but  so  industrious  that  he  wished 
to  work  overtime,  and  on  several  occasions  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  come  back  after  school  and  finish  his  work.     In  the  last  week 
he  developed  a  very  indolent  air,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
interest  him  in  any  kind  of  work. 

He  was  not  fond  of  swimming.  The  shock  of  the  cold  water 
seemed  to  be  too  much  for  him.  The  same  aversion  was  noticed 
toward  the  gymnastic  exercises.  He  was  not  athletic  in  any 
respect  and  did  not  take  any  interest  in  games.  Perhaps  this 
sprang  from  the  same  fundamental  impulse  to  separate  himself 
from  others.  His  conduct  might  be  called  fair.  His  truant  ten- 
dencies exhibited  themselves  in  leaving  the  class  once  or  twice,  but 
he  returned  voluntarily  each  time,  repentant  and  full  of  promises 
for  the  future.     After  the  close  of  the  special  school  he  went  to  a 
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country  camp,  where  bis  conduct  was  reported  as  very  excellent, 
and  where  to  the  amazement  of  every  one  who  knew  him  he  is  said 
to  have  become  the  leader  of  about  forty  boys.  The  latest  reports, 
however,  are  not  so  promising.  He  is  again  in  trouble,  and  the 
probable  future  for  the  boy  will  be  some  corrective  institution. 

M.  was  a  tall,  rather  gawky  boy,  who  was  brought  to  the 
special  class  by  his  father.  The  boy  had  suffered  a  long  time  from 
backwardness  in  school,  where  he  had  made  very  little  progress. 
At  first  he  had  been  tried  at  public  school,  then  for  a  year  in  a 
private  school,  then  returned  again  to  the  public  school.  Though 
fifteen  years  old,  he  was  in  the  fourth  grade  only,  and  was  not 
making  any  progress.  His  home  conditions  were  good,  and  every- 
thing had  been  done  for  his  physical  condition.  His  adenoids  had 
been  removed  some  years  before,  but  nothing  that  had  been  done 
seemed  to  help  his  mentality.  He  was  distinctly  deficient  men- 
tally, probably  belonging  to  the  class  of  middle-grade  imbeciles. 
At  the  physical  examination  an  eye  defect  was  discovered.  His 
eyes  were  refracted  and  he  was  fitted  with  glasses. 

He  entered  school  about  one  week  late.  At  first  he  seemed 
dull  and  stupid.  His  general  manner  was  rather  impudent.  Later 
these  symptoms  disappeared,  he  settled  down  to  work,  studied  well 
and  made  good  progi'ess  in  the  lower  grade  of  work  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  He  conducted  himself  very  well,  and  was  always 
willing  to  do  anything  that  was  asked  of  him.  Though  he  was 
ridiculed  by  the  other  boys,  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them, 
and  performed  his  tasks  with  complacency.  His  special  shining 
mark  was  in  arithmetic.  In  his  class  work  he  made  as  good 
progress  as  the  other  boys,  with  the  exception  of  one. 

His  reactions  toward  the  pool  and  gymnasium  were  quite 
different.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  go  swimming  at 
all,  but  once  started  he  was  anxious  to  try  it  every  day.  His 
co-ordination  was  very  poor,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  either 
learning  to  swim  or  taking  his  proper  part  in  the  class  exercises. 
His  report  for  the  whole  six  weeks  was  very  good,  and  his  teacher 
was  very  much  encouraged  by  his  progress.  The  latest  report  from 
his  home  indicates  that  he  was  permanently  benefited  and  that  he 
is  very  anxious  to  return  to  a  similar  class  when  one  is  formed. 

K.  was  a  great,  overgrown  hobbledehoy,  with  his  twelve  years 
concealed  under  the  physical  development  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
On  April  4,  1910,  he  was  first  brought  by  his  mother  to  the  clinic 
on  account  of  moral  delinquency.     He  had  started  school  when 
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he  was  six  years  old  and  had  been  promoted  every  year.  In  spite 
of  this  excellent  work,  both  the  principal  and  teacher  reported  that 
they  could  not  manage  him.  Home  discipline  had  also  failed  to 
work  any  reform.  His  mother  stated  that  his  greatest  trouble  was 
disobedience  and  lying.  He  generally  lied  to  protect  himself.  To 
his  lying  he  added  truancy  from  school,  and  to  truancy  pilfering 
from  his  family  at  diiferent  times.  He  would  take  pennies,  or  any 
small  amounts  that  he  found  Iving  about.  Once  he  confessed  to 
taking  money  from  his  aunt,  but  strenuously  denied  that  he  had 
taken  a  piece  of  water  pipe  from  the  school,  which  he  had  been 
accused  of  doing.  He  did  admit  that  he  had  stuffed  it  with  paper 
in  order  to  make  it  overflow.  At  the  time  of  his  examination  he 
was  attending  a  special  class. 

In  the  physical  examination  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  had 
a  running  ear  since  he  was  six  years  of  age.  During  his  infancy, 
while  he  was  teething,  he  had  spasms,  and  at  eight  years  of  age 
he  was  very  ill  with  pneumonia.  About  the  same  time  his  tonsils 
had  been  removed  and  a  mastoid  operation  had  been  performed. 
He  had  had  the  ordinary  diseases  of  childhood,  all  of  them  rather 
severe  cases.  He  was  very  slow  in  walking  and  in  talking,  and  had 
always  had  some  trouble  with  articulation.  His  heart  was  over- 
acting, but  there  were  no  murmurs. 

Upon  his  entrance  to  the  summer  class  he  was  the  most 
unpromising  creature  imaginable.  His  immense  physical  develop- 
ment seemed  to  give  him  a  strange,  uncouth  and  clumsy  appear- 
ance. He  was  very  tall  and  knock-kneed.  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
great  height  and  was  continually  embarrassed.  He  was  sullen  when 
crossed,  but  loved  praise.  When  censured  he  was  always  inclined 
to  run  home,  but  never  carried  his  threats  into  practice.  He  was 
quarrelsome  and  erratic  and  constantly  being  offended. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  became  apparent  that  much 
of  his  stubbornness  was  merely  pretence  and  entirely  superficial. 
He  was  very  amenable  to  praise,  and  when  in  a  tantrum  could  be 
easily  controlled  by  a  judicious  dose  of  commendation.  At  times 
undoubtedly  his  fits  of  temper  were  due  to  earache,  which  never 
left  him.  For  example,  once  when  he  was  told  to  study  his  geog- 
raphy lesson,  he  immediately  fell  into  a  stubborn  spell  and  said 
he  was  going  to  leave.  The  teacher  replied,  "K.,  is  that  the  way 
one  of  my  best  boys  acts  when  I  ask  him  to  do  something",  at  the 
same  time  smiling  at  him.  He  immediately  smiled,  came  back  to 
his  seat,  sat  down  and  studied  his  lesson  in  the  most  decorous 
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manner.  Altogether  the  improvement  in  his  conduct  and  in  his 
mental  work  was  very  marked.  He  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  docile  and  progressive  boys. 

In  manual  work,  gymnasium  and  swimming,  his  improvement 
was  also  very  marked.  All  of  his  activities,  however,  were  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  his  ear  trouble,  for  which  he  was  compelled 
to  attend  a  clinic  three  times  a  week.  Since  returning  home  his 
parents  notice  a  great  change,  and  his  teacher  reports  that  he  is 
doing  remarkably  well  at  school. 

Conclusions  based  upon  the  results  of  this  experiment  must  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  object  of  the  experiment  and,  by  reason  of 
its  comparatively  small  scope,  they  must  also  be  tentative  and,  to  a 
large  degree,  merely  suggestive.  The  previous  pages  show  what 
was  accomplished  in  a  general  way  and  give  a  detailed  account  of 
what  was  done  for  four  boys  in  particular. 

From  first  to  last  the  individual  welfare  of  the  thirteen  boys 
was  a  constant  motive.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the  physical 
welfare  of  each  boy  was  made  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
In  the  estJimation  of  those  who  observed  the  summer  experiment, 
the  physical  relief  alone  was  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the 
improvement  made  in  the  conduct  and  morals  of  certain  boys.  If 
anything  like  the  same  percentage  of  physical  defects  exists  among 
the  25  per  cent  of  pupils  in  public  schools  retarded  two  years  or 
more,  it  would  seem  that  complete  and  careful  diagnosis  with 
appropriate  medical  or  surgical  relief  is  needed  as  much  as  modi- 
fied pedagogical  methods.-^ 

Intensive  forms  of  intellectual  cultivation  are  as  fruitless  as 
farming  a  desert  unless  all  means  are  tried  first  to  prepare  the 
soil.  The  needful  preparation  may  demand  a  fairly  large  piece  of 
machinery,  i.  e.  a  more  extensive  organization  than  any  already  in 
existence,  or  it  may  require  merely  a  better  correlation  of  the 
societies  already  hard  at  work  in  separate  and  sporadic  efforts  for 
child-welfare.  In  the  capacity  of  a  correlating  agency  or  clearing 
house  for  backward  children,  the  Psychological  Clinic  has  already 
demonstrated  its  value,  but  the  special  class  for  troublesome  adoles- 
cents demonstrated  with  a  new  definiteness  and  fitness,  though  on 
a  small  scale,  the  absolute  need  of  such  an  organization  centrally 
related  to  the  public  school  system  in  every  city  large  enough  to 
be  troubled  with  mentally  or  morally  backward  children. 

>For  a  study  of  this  problem  see  article,  "The  Relation  of  Physical  to  Mental  Defect  in 
School  Children,"  Walter  S.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  in  The  Psychological  Clinic,  Vol.  I,  No.  8.  Jan. 
15,  1908,  pp.  231-234. 
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Next  after  the  physical  benefits  derived  from  medical  and 
surgical  relief  came  the  positive  educational  contributions  in  the 
broad  sense  of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  training.  New 
ideas  were  imparted,  new  trends  given.  In  one  boy's  case,  at  least, 
the  effect  was  a  radical  change  manifested  in  securing  and  so  far 
sticking  to  a  regular  position.  Not  the  least  benefit  was  the  new 
hope  inspired  in  both  boys  and  parents.  All  of  these  effects  were 
definite  objects  desired  and  diligently  sought  for.  They  concerned 
the  individual  primarily  and  improvements  were  measured  chiefly 
in  terms  of  personal  character  which  manifested  dtself  in  physical 
tone,  better  conduct  and  superior  class  work. 

But  another  motive,  larger  in  a  sense,  and  primarily  social, 
was  an  objective  of  the  whole  proceeding.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
contribution,  however  small,  would  be  made  to  the  wide-spread 
improvement  in  all  activities  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  boys.  Of  such  a  magnitude  and  so  radical  are  the 
changes  that  they  amount  almost  to  a  social  revolution  of  which  the 
boy  is  the  centre.  Homes,  schools,  churches,  penal  institutions, 
civil  enactments,  and  therapeutics  have  all,  more  or  less,  felt  the 
quickening  influence  of  information  gained  by  studying  the  boy 
from  the  angle  of  w^hat  is  natural  and  fixed  in  his  nature  and  by 
fitting  the  environment  to  him  and  not  him  to  the  environment. 
From  the  experience  of  these  few  weeks,  it  w^as  hoped  that  at  least 
a  few  rays  of  additional  light  might  be  thrown  iipon  this  aspect  of 
the  "boy  problem,"  and  suggestions  might  come  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  institutions  like  the  hospital  school  and  parental  school, 
or  for  the  improvement  of  those  already  in  existence. 

The  experiment  was  also  pedagogical  in  that  it  was  an  en- 
deavor, not  only  to  teach,  but  to  teach  a  group  and  a  difficult 
group.  It  was  an  undertaking  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
interesting  and  holding  in  class  a  number  of  scholars  who  had  been 
eliminated  and  rejected  from  the  regular  institutions  of  learning. 
It  was  an  experiment  in  moral  training,  not  that  characters  C/Ould  be 
made  and  remade  in  six  short  weeks,  but  that  the  possibility  of 
remaking  character  could  be  demonstrated  in  those  who  were,  t-o 
some  extent,  accounted  waste  products  of  society.  !Most  of  them 
liad  been  diagnosed  as  incurably  backward  or  incorrigibly  bad. 

In  view  of  these  objects  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the 
boys.  That  was  to  be  accomplished  at  all  hazards.  The  loss  of  one 
by  permanent  truancy  or  by  expulsion  would  have  vitiated  the 
whole  project,  for  almost  any  pedagogical  method  can  be  made 
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successful  bj  eliiiiiiiatirig  those  who  will  not  easily  fit  into  it.  The 
expulsion  of  all  would  have  meant  hopeless  failure. 

Furthermore,  with  two  such  objectives  as  the  improvement 
of  individuals  through  group  teaching  and  the  addition  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  organization  and  conduct  of  welfare 
agencies  and  pedagogical  institutions,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the 
boys  in  class  by  ordinary  means.  The  forces  brought  to  bear  for 
the  purpose  were  those  of  the  usual  outward  influences  of  home  and 
society.  Parents  insisted  upon  their  sons'  regular  attendance  and 
used  their  authority  to  enforce  it.  Social  workers,  as  has  been 
shouTi  above,  contributed  their  help  by  persuasion,  sympathy  and 
attention  to  individual  boys  at  home  and  in  school. 

Besides  these  external  influences,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
create  new  interests  in  the  mind  of  each  boy.  The  work  and  play 
were  to  be  made  sufiiciently  attractive  to  win  the  restless,  rebellious 
adolescents  from  environments  of  their  own  creation  with  their 
tendencies  for  evil  to  a  liking  for  gymnastics,  manual  skill,  instruc- 
tive exhibitions  of  natural  history  and  works  of  art,  and  a  taste  for 
good  literature. 

The  results  obtained  brought  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  Boys,  no  matter  how  unmanageable  by  agencies  already 
existing,  can  be  interested  and  held  to  right  activities.  Not  one 
boy  was  expelled  from  the  class  or  sent  home  even  for  a  time.  ISTot 
one  became  a  permanent  truant  or  was  compelled  to  return  to 
school  except  by  his  own  free  will. 

2.  Adolescents  can  be  interested  in  regular  daily  tasks  diSi- 
cult  of  accomplishment  and  good  in  their  results.  Many  a  time  in 
the  six  weeks  there  was  discouragement  and  almost  rebellion  on 
some  pupil's  part,  but  the  limmediate  surety  of  a  change  to  follow 
or  the  strong  inducement  offered  by  the  many  days  of  games,  swim- 
ming and  visits  carried  them  over  the  hard  places.  Soon,  habit 
came  in  as  a  stay,  and  eventually  the  completion  of  a  task — the 
making  of  a  basket  or  a  -svindmill — added  tlie  joy  of  concrete 
accomplishment. 

3.  The  difficult  backward  cases  need  not  be  given  up  as 
hopeless.  The  most  backward  boy  an  the"  group  made  the  greatest 
relative  progress  in  class  work.  There  are  at  least  two  pre-requis- 
ites  for  the  successful  educational  training  of  these  children ;  the 
fundamentals  of  elementary  studies  must  be  thoroughly  acquired, 
and  the  class  must  be  small  enough  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  slow 
student  much  personal  attention. 
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4.  Finally,  failure  of  home,  school,  probation,  and  other 
usual  remedial  and  redemptive  agencies  to  keep  a  boy  in  right 
patlis  or  return  him  to  right  conduct,  should  not  brand  the  boy  as 
incorrigible  and  amenable  to  nothing  but  physical  restraint.  Con- 
firmed truants  %vill  go  to  the  right  schools,  constant  pilferers  will 
restrain  tlieir  thievishness,  idlers  will  work,  liars  will  tell  the  truth, 
if  only  they  can  be  shown  that  natural  instincts  and  legitimate 
desires  can  be  best  satisfied  by  upright  moral  conduct.  That  this 
lesson  can  be  taught  to  all  boys,  except  those  hereditarily  degener- 
ate, by  means  and  methods  reasonably  ^^^thin  the  reach  of  peda- 
gogical and  remedial  institutions  is  the  tentative  conclusion  based 
upon  a  short  experience  with  a  few  difficult  cases. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  held  in  the  High  School  Building  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
on  November  15,  16,  and  17,  1910.  The  committees  which  make  up  the 
conference  will  each  have  charge  of  one  meeting,  in  the  following  order : 
On  Infant  Mortality  and  Its  Prevention;  On  the  Care  of  Delinquent 
Girls  and  Women ;  On  the  Feebleminded  and  Epileptic  at  Large  in  Penn- 
sylvania; On  Relief  Work  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies;  On  Indus- 
trial Education  and  Child  Labor;  and  On  Immigrants. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Feebleminded  and  Epileptic  at 
Large,  to  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  November  16th,  at  eight  o'clock, 
Charles  K.  Mills,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  speak  on  "Epilepsy  and  the 
Modern  Methods  of  Treating  and  Caring  for  Epileptics,"  and  Henry  H. 
Goddard,  Ph.D.,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  will  report  on  "Four  Years'  Study 
of  the  Feebleminded,  Results  and  Suggestions." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Conference  is  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hall,  1533  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Proposed  International  Congress  on  Pedology. 

An  international  committee,  "formed  to  promote  union  between 
societies  in  different  countries  engaged  in  child  study  and  research,"  is 
now  being  organized  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Pedology.  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  American  section  of  the  inter- 
national committee,  with  power  to  choose  nine  other  members  to  assist 
him.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the  Congress  in  Belgium  some  time  in 
August  or  September,  1911. 

Southern  Educational  Association. 

The  twenty-first  annual  session  of  the  Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  December  27,  28,  and 
29,  1910.  The  territory  covered  by  the  Association  includes  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iventucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Association  has  just  completed  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Council,  composed  of  thirty  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
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South,  many  of  whom  have  been  presidents  of  the  Association.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  Council  is  to  make  systematic  studies  of  educa- 
tional problems  and  conditions.  The  results  of  these  investigations, 
when  published,  will  be  valuable  contributions  to  educational  literature, 
not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  the  country  at  large. 

Readers  of  The  Psychological  Clinic  desiring  further  information 
may  address  Mr.  11.  E.  Bierly,  Secretary,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

American  School  Hygiene  Association. 

The  Fifth  Congress  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City  on  February  2,  3,  and  4,  1910. 

The  Orthogenic  Value  of  Public  Libraries. 

Mr.  Samuel  II.  lianck,  Librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan) 
Public  Library,  sends  us  an  interesting  communication  in  reference  to 
the  orthogenic  value  of  public  libraries.  He  says,  "When  Ayres's  report 
was  first  published  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  cities  that  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  retardation  are 
the  cities  that  as  a  rule  are  doing  the  best  work  for  children  through 
their  public  libraries;  in  other  words,  in  the  cities  where  the  libraries  are 
getting  hold  of  the  children  and  developing  reading  x)ower  through  the 
use  of  library  books  outside  of  school,  the  percentage  of  retardation  is 
low.  Last  week  I  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Saginaw,  and  discussed  this  matter  with  a  number  of 
superintendents  there,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  some  data 
which  Superintendent  Ferguson,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  had  with  him, 
bearing  on  this  same  point.  Superintendent  Ferguson  is  pushing  the 
children's  reading  in  a  systematic  way,  and  has  records  of  the  books 
read  by  each  child  in  a  number  of  the  grades  in  different  schools.  His 
studies  and  records  show  that  if  a  child  can  be  induced  to  read  good 
books,  his  work  in  every  other  branch  is  more  than  likely  to  be  very 
much  better,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  i)erccntage  or  average  grade  of  the  children  with  their  increased 
reading  of  good  books." 
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THE  NUESE  AS  A  MUNICIPAL  OFFICER. 

By  Walter  S.  Cornell,  M.D. 
Philadelphia . 

The  art  of  Medicine  today  includes  not  only  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  but  the  prevention  of  disease  by  the  early  correction  of  physi- 
cal defects  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  sanitary  conditions.  Pre- 
ventive medicine,  indeed,  although  of  recent  origin,  bids  fair  to  out- 
rank corrective  medicine  by  reason  of  its  scientific  basis  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  results.  Impressive  examples  of  its  activities  are 
the  extermination  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria  by  the  drainage 
of  swamps  and  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes;  the  stamping  out 
of  tuberculosis  by  providing  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  reasonable 
working  hours  for  the  poor;  the  saving  of  infants  by  the  forcing 
of  milk  dealers  and  dairymen  to  provide  pure  milk;  the  prevention 
of  deafness,  poor  nutrition,  flat  chest,  nervous  exhaustion  and  acute 
contagious  diseases  in  school  children  by  their  systematic  examina- 
tion; and  the  preservation  of  the  race  from  degeneracy  by  the 
segregation  of  the  feebleminded  in  custodial  institutions.  The 
men  who  have  directed  the  great  federal,  state,  and  municipal  or- 
ganizations safeguarding  the  health  of  the  people  have  received 
honor  commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  work,  and  the  names 
of  Reed,  Waring,  and  Wyman  in  the  national  service,  of  Dixon 
and  Neff  in  Pennsylvania,  stand  favorable  comparison  with  those 
of  any  practitioner  of  clinical  medicine  or  surgery,  or  any  military 
commander  or  any  construeting  engineer  of  the  last  two  decades 
in  the  United  States. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  physician,  his  ally  and  helper,  the 
nurse,  has  also  entered  the  field  of  preventive  medicine,  and  modi- 
fying her  activities  to  include  social  and  administrative  work  as 
well  as  the  healing  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  or  in  hospitals,  has 
proved  herself  as  necessary  in  this  field  as  she  has  always  been  in 
that  of  medicine. 
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A  review  of  the  oHicM.il  wnik  i\in\v  l>v  nurses  in  our  lar^e  cities 
shows  that  thej  are  principally  employetl  iu  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  and  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  A  f ( \v 
cities,  notably  New  York,  employ  nurses  in  the  ti<;ht  aaainst 
tuberculosis,  but  in  the  majority  of  our  municijialities  this  par- 
ticular field  is  still  sui)j)licd  throuiih  volunteei-  j)rivate  a<!;i'ncies 
such  as  the  Phipps  Institute  in  l'hiladelj)liia.  Social  service 
work  in  connection  with  the  dispensaries  of  various  hospitals,  which 
will  be  mentioned  again  in  this  jiaper,  is  ai  ilic  pi-isent  time  not 
a  feature  of  any  of  the  hospitals  supported  by  ijie  jii'inicipality. 

Passing  by  the  work  of  municij)al  nursing  in  X(  \v  ^'ork  City 
with  the  statement  that  two  hundred  and  forty  nurses  are  there 
employed  in  various  ways  in  district  work,  a  develo])ment  far 
ahead  of  any  other  city  and  an  indication  of  the  future  extension 
of  the  work  in  Philaddphia  and  elsewhei-e.  we  may  examine  in 
detail  the  work  done  during  the  last  year  in  our  own  city.  Here 
we  find  a  corps  of  school  nurses  employed  by  the  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  second  corps  employed  by  the  municijiality. 

The  school  nurses  include  one  head  nnise.  Miss  Anna  L. 
Stanley  and  nine  assistants,  with  a  clerical  assistant  lo  the  head 
nurse.  Beginning  in  the  year  1903  in  a  small  way. — one  volunteer 
nurse  sent  into  the  schools  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society, — the 
work  has  steadily  grown  in  scope  and  volume.  The  salary  of  the 
assistant  nurses  is  about  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  with  a  two 
months'  vacation,  and  a  working  day  beginning  at  nine  in  the 
morning  and  ending  somewhere  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  school  nurses  act  as  nurse,  visitor,  and  escort.  Originally 
intended  to  treat  school  children  atflicted  with  ringworm,  pedicu- 
losis and  like  minor  contagious  diseases,  iind  so  save  these  children 
from  exclusion,  thev  have  now  in  our  larije  cities  become  the 
recognized  agents  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  medical  inspector's 
recommendations  for  the  correction  of  jdiysical  defects. 

The  work  of  the  school  nurse  is  in  (1)  the  school,  (2)  the 
children's  homes,   (3)  the  hospital  dis])ensaries. 

Scliool  Work.  The  nurse  visits  probably  four  schools  a  day,  if 
she  is  employed  in  the  poorest  districts  of  the  city,  but  a  larger 
number  in  the  resident  sections  where  few  it"  any  treatments  are 
given  in  school  and  the  work  is  mainly  that  of  home  visitation.  She 
first  reads  over  the  medical  inspector's  daily  record  of  physical  de- 
fects and  diseases  encountered,  and  sends  for  the  children  whose 
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names  arc  recorded.  Those  children  whom  the  inspector  has 
marked  for  treatment  are  quickly  disposed  of,  zinc  ointment  and 
ammoniated  mercurial  ointment  being  dabbed  on  plentifully.  In 
each  case  the  written  recommendation  of  the  inspector  is  followed. 
Occasionally  a  ringworm  is  painted  with  iodine  or  a  chronic  eczema 
stimulated  with  oil  of  cade  or  similar  preparation. 

In  those  schools  where  the  nurse  arrives  daily  before  the 
medical  inspector,  or  where  the  medical  inspector  does  not  visit 
the  school  daily,  she  rings  an  announcing  signal  on  the  electric  bells 
throughout  the  school  precisely  as  does  the  inspector.  This  method 
of  course  requires  a  good  deal  of  initiative  on  her  part,  as  many 
minor  cases  of  impetigo  and  eczema  are  seen  by  the  nurse  before 
coming  to  the  inspector.  It  is  a  safe  procedure  in  these  cases  to 
apply  without  delay  any  harmless  remedy  indicated.  Boracic  acid, 
and  zinc  ointment  are  typical  remedies.  Personally  I  have  seen 
so  many  rather  indefinite  cases  cured  by  this  treatment  that  al- 
though science  suffers  thereby,  confidence  increases,  and  one  comes 
to  agree  with  a  well-known  surgeon  who  said  jokingly  of  skin  dis- 
eases that  they  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  those  cured  by  zinc 
ointment  and  those  not.  On  the  other  hand  the  nurse  must  be 
exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  either  doing  a  child  a  mischief,  or 
placing  herself  in  the  unfortunate  position  where  such  a  claim 
can  be  made  by  ignorant  parents.  For  this  reason  deep  wounds 
involving  more  than  the  skin,  imbedded  foreign  bodies,  bad  sprains, 
etc.,  should  be  promptly  sent  home  with  instructions  to  the  parent 
to  seek  at  once  a  physician  or  dispensary. 

The  nurse  leaves  for  the  medical  inspector  a  memorandum  of 
cases  treated  de  novo  by  herself.  An  understanding  with  the  in- 
spector whereby  the  numerous  cases  treated  with  zinc  ointment 
are  passed  over  without  memorandum,  shortens  the  list  and  gives 
it  enough  importance  to  make  it  worth  reading. 

The  cases  of  defective  vision,  decayed  teeth,  and  other  remedi- 
able defects  are  next  taken  up  and  inquiry  made  of  the  children 
whether  the  official  recommendation  has  been  heeded  or  not.  If 
the  former,  the  inspector's  record  on  the  "Defect  Card"  is  finally 
filled  out, — "treated"  or  "glasses"  or  "operation".  If  the  latter, 
a  systematic  campaign  is  begun  to  secure  action,  first  the  child 
and  then  the  parents  at  their  home  being  urged  to  consent. 

The  school  work  finally  includes  an  occasional  crusade  for 
cleanliness  by  a  search  for  pediculi  in  the  hair  of  the  children. 
This  certainly  should  never  be  done  as  a  general  procedure  through- 
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out  a  class,  unless  the  teacher  requests  it  because  of  their  evident 
existence  in  several  of  the  pnjiils.  Indignant  parents  arc  liable 
to  take  offense  at  the  forced  examination  of  their  children,  and 
among  older  girls  considerable  mental  distress  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  occasions  when  one-half  a  primary  school 
has  been  shown  to  possess  head  lice,  and  wholesale  and  heroic 
measures  are  needed.  On  one  o<'casion  a  teacher  informed  me  that 
the  school  nurse  had  examined  the  thirty-six  girls  in  her  class,  and 
found  jiediculi  in  the  hair  of  twenty-four. 

Home  Visits.  Home  visits  as  a  rule  are  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  parents  to  act,  and  not  for  the  actual  treatment  of  cases, 
In  the  latter  class  are  home  treatments  for  the  very  poor  and 
ignorant  when  suifering  from  ]>ediculosis,  scabies,  or  general  filth. 
In  these  rather  exceptional  instances  the  children  are  given  a 
good  scrubbing. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  success 
of  the  nurses  in  securing  cooperation  from  hitherto  indifferent 
parents.  The  results  have  been  so  marvellous  that  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  nurses,  or  women 
visitors  of  some  sort,  to  cover  all  the  schools  of  the  city  instead  of 
simply  the  slum  districts. 

Dispensary  Visits.  Many  children  are  escorted  to  hospital 
dispensaries  by  the  nurses.  These  are  cases  who  are  too  young 
to  find  their  own  way,  and  whose  mothers  are  employed  during  the 
day.  Occasionally  an  urgent  case  is  followed  up  by  the  nurse  from 
school  to  home  and  to  dispensary  in  order  that  the  child's  eyesight 
or  life  may  not  be  endangered  by  neglect. 

The  routine  daily  work  of  the  nurse  is  so  arranged  that  if 
possible  the  home  and  dispensary  visits  may  be  made  outside  of 
school  hours. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  and  propriety  of  the 
nurse's  services  in  treating  minor  skin  diseases  of  a  contagious 
character  and  thereby  reducing  the  time  lost  by  exclusion  from 
school.  Similarly  the  visitation  of  parents  by  the  nurses  for  the 
purpose  of  personally  urging  the  correction  of  physical  defects  has 
j)roduced  remarkable  results  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  and 
among  the  foreign  elemeut,  at  least,  is  a  notable  aid  to  m(>dical 
insj)ection. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  major  portion  of  the  nurse's 
work  in  the  school  bnilding,  has  come  to  be  the  treatment  of  minor 
cuts,   bruises,   and   infections  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  free 
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service  by  the  children.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  relief  so 
freely  and  g'raccfnlly  given  is  in  reality  dispensary  work,  sub- 
tracting- in  a  general  way  from  the  income  of  the  neighborhood 
physicians  and  ])auperizing  the  recipients,  just  as  free  clothing 
or  free  meals  or  free  lodging  would  adversely  affect  the  merchants 
and  realty  men  of  the  neighborhood  and  lower  the  self-respect  of 
the  objects  of  these  charities.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  and  to 
counsel  moderation  to  our  salary  paid  inspectors  and  nurses  with 
an  eager  desire  to  help  humanity. 

The  nurses  in  Philadelphia  keep  on  hand  the  following  sup- 
])lies  furnished  by  the  authorities,  for  the  list  of  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Miss  Stanley,  Head  ISTurse : 

Tincture  green  soap,  boric  acid  solution,  boric  acid  powder, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  collodion,  zinc  oxide  ointment,  ammoniated 
mercurial  ointment,  adhesive  plaster,  1  and  2  inch  bandages,  ab- 
sorlxMit  cotton,  bichloride  solution,  aromatic  s])irits  of  ammonia, 
alcohol. 

The  results  of  the  school  nurses'  work  are  remarkable.  Con- 
trasting the  work  of  the  medical  inspector  working  without  a  nurse, 
with  that  of  an  inspector  working  with  a  nurse,  the  economy  prac- 
ticed by  the  authorities  in  employing  the  nurse  is  easily  manifest. 
Just  as  in  the  business  world,  sales  are  made  and  business  better 
transacted  by  personal  interviews,  rather  than  by  impersonal  an- 
nouncements and  advertisements,  so  the  nurse  personally  interview- 
ing a  mother  explains  to  her  the  benefits  of  medical  attention  to 
her  child,  clears  away  misunderstandings  as  to  the  purpose  of  medi- 
cal inspection,  provides  the  solution  of  how  to  obtain  medical  help 
by  offering  to  take  the  child  to  the  hospital  dispensary,  and 
generally  knits  closer  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  home  and 
the  school.  It  must  be  remembered  that  present  figures  published, 
showing  the  increased  efficiency  of  medical  inspection  when  aided 
by  the  work  of  the  school  nurse,  are  deri\'ed  wholly  from  Avork 
done  in  the  ])oor  foreign  quarter  of  the  city  where  docile  foreign 
mothers,  free  medical  treatment  in  dispensaries,  and  a  division  of 
labor  between  the  doctor  and  nurse,  all  contribute  to  successful 
results.  For  that  reason  the  writer  of  this  paper  does  not  venture 
here  to  analyze  the  figures  presented,  nor  to  offer  them  as  evidence 
in  what  has  at  times  been  almost  a  controversy  as  to  the  relative 
predit  for  results  due  tlu*  medical  examiner  or  the  nurse.  They  are 
rather  intended  to  show  truthfully  without  comment  the  amazing 
number  of  cases  handled  and  helped  by  a  small  corps  of  nurses 
working  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  a  head  nurse. 
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In  the  three  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1908,  when 
the  school  nurses  were  but  six  in  number,  in  round  tigures  thirty- 
six  hundred  visits  were  made  to  schools,  and  twenty-one  thousand 
treatments  and  advisements  were  given  to  school  children  of  whom 
forty-nine  hundred  were  new  cases  and  thirty-nine  hundred  were 
cases  discharged  as  cured  during  the  three  months.  Of  these 
cases  about  nineteen  hundred  were  cases  of  pediculosis,  seven  hun- 
dred were  cases  of  infected  wounds  mostly  of  minor  degree,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  were  cases  of  defective  vision  recommended  for 
glasses,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils 
and  adenoids. 

I  have  here  also,  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
enlarged  corps  of  ten  school  nurses  during  the  year  1009-1910.  in 
thirty-six  schools  with  a  school  population  of  24,000  children. 

Xuniber  of  children  with  defective  vision  who  obtained 

glasses  through  efforts  of  school  nurses 1,025 

Number  of  operations  for  adenoids  and  enlarged  ton- 
sils         249 

Kumber  of  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  sent 

to  country  for  short  time  and  all  benefitted ....  85 

Applications  filed  for  children  to  go  to  sea-shore  and 

country  during  the  summer 94 

Children  admitted  to  permanent  institutions 6 

(Two  to  Spring  City  for  Feeble  ]\rinded;  four  to 
Epileptic  Hospital  and  Colony  Farm,  Oak- 
bourne.) 

Applications  filed  for  permanent  home 3 

(One,  Epileptic  Hospital;  one,  Mt.  Airy  Insti- 
tute; one,  Spring  City.) 

Xumber  of  children  with  defective  teeth,  treated  at 

dental   clinics -"^lO 

Number  waiting  for  admission  to  hospitals  for  nose 

and  throat  operations 35 

Number  of  visits  made  to  schools 4,470 

Number  of  new  cases  treated 13,209 

Number  of  children  taken  to  dispensaries 1,804 

Taking  up  now  the  work  of  the  munici]ial  nurses  engaged 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Charities  last  summer  in  the  work  of  reducing  infant  mortality,  a 
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brief  report  of  the  work  done  by  tbem  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Neff  and  Dr.  Newmayer  may  be  here  given.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  summer  marked  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene  and  no  mention  is  made  here  of  the 
activities  planned  for  the  future. 

Eighteen  nurses  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss 
Perkins  formed  the  corps,  eight  of  whom  were  paid  by  the  city  and 
ten  by  volunteer  organizations.  Twelve  of  the  nurses  formed  a 
central  group  for  work  in  the  congested  slum  district  and  six  others 
worked  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  twelve  nurses  of  the  central 
district  were  again  subdivided  into  two  groups,  one  group  of  eight 
nurses  to  investigate  cases,  instruct  parents  and  report  cases  to 
the  central  office;  the  other  group  numbering  four  nurses  to  visit 
the  sick  babies  and  give  them  attention  under  direction  of  the  at- 
tending physicians.  In  this  manner  1463  sick  infants  were 
handled,  of  whom  396  were  referred  to  hospital  wards,  dispen- 
saries, or  free  country  homes.  A  total  of  4300  home  visits  to 
sick  babies  already  reported  to  the  central  office  were  made. 

The  corps  of  nurses  who  carried  on  the  mixed  work  of  social 
investigation,  instruction,  and  reporting  of  cases,  visited  6300 
homes,  making  a  total  of  8300  visits. 

In  addition  to  home  visiting,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Charities  maintained  two  baby-saving  stations  on  the  Delaware 
River  piers.  Here  four  nurses  were  stationed.  Fifteen  hundred 
infants  were  brought  to  these  piers  for  a  total  of  5000  visits.  The 
caretakers  or  mothers  were  instructed  individually  by  simple 
friendly  talks  and  also  by  lectures  given  regularly  morning  and 
afternoon.  One  of  the  piers  was  open  day  and  night  and  sleeping 
accommodation  furnished  to  several  women  and  babies  nightly. 
This  accommodation  involved  the  furnishing  of  breakfast  for  at 
least  the  mothers.  The  other  pier  was  open  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  eleven  at  night. 

Finally,  for  time  does  not  permit  further  detailed  description, 
instructive  talks  were  given  to  500  expectant  mothers,  free  milk 
furnished  to  certain  worthy  cases  after  home  investigations  by  the 
nurses  had  been  made,  and  over  five  hundred  sanitary  complaints 
concerning  nuisances  encountered  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Health. 

In  conclusion  may  it  be  pointed  out  that  municipal  nursing 
marks  a  new  occupation,  namely  a  combination  between  medical 
and  social  work.    Just  as  the  young  woman  of  today  who  is  learn- 
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ing  to  teach  school  children  is  impressed  with  the  modcni  thought 
that  success  avIII  depend  largely  ujion  the  health  of  her  ])U])i]s  and 
that  she  iim-t  therefore  have  a  knowledge  of  hygiene,  so  should  our 
training  schools  realize  that  women  are  needed  and  demanded  in 
increasing  numbers  wlio  ])ossess  not  only  knowledge  of  the  human 
body,  but  who  ai-e  also  trained  in  making  social  investigation, 
trained  in  business  system,  and  in  an  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  home  life  of  our  poorest  classes.  Just  as  one  nurse  will  excel 
another  in  the  o]>erating  I'oom  or  as  a  bead  nurse  of  a  hospital  ward 
because  of  inherent  traits  of  character,  so  are  some  persons  more 
qualified  than  others  for  s])ecial  work.  A  s\  iiipatby  for  ibe  poor, — 
meaning  ly  ibe  term  sym])athy,  a  charitable  unders1;ni(liiig  of  the 
poor,  theii'  In  uMcs,  and  their  limitations, — a  willingness  to  work 
overtime  Avith  no  recognition  of  the  fact  from  any  one,  a  freedom 
from  petty  ))rofessional  jealousy  if  others  interested  in  humanity 
undertake  similar  Avork,  these  are  the  princi]ial  characteristics  re- 
quired. Our  training  s(diools  should  add  a  course  in  social  work 
to  the  nurse's  training,  in  which  the  ])atients  a])jilying  at  the  dis- 
pensaries should  be  bandied  in  the  same  manner  in  wbicli  ap])li- 
cants  for  charilv  are  bandied  bv  our  modern  charitable  agencies. 
The  applicant  sboiild  first  make  a  statement  that  he  is  unable  to 
pay  for  service  and  immediately  following  the  medical  attention 
given  him  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit,  the  nurse  acting  as  social 
visitor  should  ]):iy  a  \isit  to  the  home  and  investigate  the  income 
of  the  family  and  ibe  ability  to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  course  is  already  taken  by  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Phipps  Institute,  before  rent  is 
paid  or  ]u-ovisions  and  clothing  furnished.  When  medical  service 
reaches  the  value  of  a  quart  of  milk,  the  same  procedui-e  will  be 
followed  by  our  g(  nei-al  hosjntal-.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  municijial  service  offers  an  ever  widening  field  foi-  propcM-ly 
trained  nurses,  and  to  such  as  feel  the  call  to  labor  hard  among 
the  pf)or  of  f)iir  large  cities  a  great  n])]-)ortuiiity  is  ])rrsented. 


A    SIMPLE    SYSTEM    FOR    DISCOVEl^ING    SOME 
FACTORS  IiNTFLUENCING  NON-PROMOTION. 

Leonard  P.  Aykes^  Ph.D., 
Russell  Sage  Fuundatlun,  New  York  City. 

A  rt'ceiit  German  work  on  what  we  term  retardation  is 
entitled  ''Warum  kommen  die  Kinder  nicht  vorwiirts  ?" — "Why 
do  the  children  not  progress?",  or,  freely  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  school-room,  "What  are  the  causes  for  non-promo- 
tion 'f  A  notable  account  of  a  recent  attempt  to  find  out  why 
children  do  not  go  forward  in  the  schools  of  one  city  has  just 
appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ninth  School  District  of  the 
town  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  for  the  year  1910. 

The  Ninth  District  of  the  town  of  Manchester  is  really  the 
manufacturing  town  of  South  Manchester.  It  is  the  home  of 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney,  one  of  Connecticut's  foremost  manufacturers, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  active  members  of  its 
State  Board  of  Education.  For  some  years  Mr.  Cheney  has  been 
insistently  asking  school  men  why  -it  should  not  be  possible  to 
apply  to  the  business  of  education  some  of  the  same  business  pro- 
cesses of  checking  results,  comparing  the  finished  j^roduct  with 
raw  material,  and  disclosing  leaks  and  wastes,  that  are  applied  to 
modern  manufacturing. 

One  result  has  been  an  attempt  carried  on  during  the  past 
year,  with  the  cooperation  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  F.  A.  Ver- 
planck,  to  discover  the  factors  which  influence  the  promotion  and 
non-promotion  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  South  Man- 
chester. The  method  employed  Avas  to  record  certain  significant 
facts  regarding  all  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year, 
and  tabulate  them  for  the  promoted  and  the  non-promoted  pupils 
so  as  to  discover  in  what  respects  records  for  the  first  group  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  second  group.  This  method  avoided  the 
common  error  which  results  from  gathering  data  concerning  solely 
the  pupils  who  fail,  and  then  having  no  way  of  determining  in 
what  respects  the  records  of  these  pupils  differ  from  those  of  the 
successful  ones. 
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The  blank  form  used  to  f];ather  tlic  data  for  each  room  was  a 
simple  sheet  worded  and  arranged  as  follows : 


MAXCIIKSTEK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Ninth  School  District 


Number  AmonK         Number  Among 
Children  Promoted         Children  Not 
at  end  of  Year  Promoted 


Boys 

Girls 

Average  Age 

Average  Days  Attended 

From  Non- English  Speaking  Families . 

Foreign  Born 

Suffering  From  Malnutrition 

Mentally  Defective 

Defect  of  Vision 

"  Hearing 

Adenoids 

Other  Throat  Troubles 

Enlarged  Glands 

Defective  Teeth 

Other  Defects  


Grade School Teacher Date. 


These  blanks  were  used  to  gather  data  concerning  1396  pupils 
who  remained  in  the  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  1909-10.  Of  these  pupils,  1093  were  promoted 
to  the  next  higher  grades  and  303  failed  of  promotion;  in  other 
words,  78  per  cent  were  promoted  and  22  per  cent  failed. 

A  salient  fact  brought  out  by  the  tabulation  of  the  data  from 
all  of  the  rooms  was  that  94  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  received  pro- 
motion as  contrasted  with  only.  T5  per  cent  of  the  boys.  More- 
over, failures  among  the  boys  were  especially  frequent  in  the 
highe>;t  grades.  This  fact  at  once  raises  the  question  whether  or 
not  our  public  school  system  is  giving  as  fair  opportunities  to  the 
boys  as  it  is  to  the  girls.  Other  investigations  have  disclosed  the 
same  condition  in  other  cities.  The  condition  seems  to  suggest 
that  as  our  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  school  administration 
have  developed,  we  have  unconsciously  fitted  them  to  the  needs 
and  abilites  of  the  girls,  rather  than  to  those  of  their  brothers. 

The  next  fact  brought  to  light  was  that  the  average  age  of  the 
promoted  ]iupils  was  ten  years  and  ten  months,  whereas  that  of  the 
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unpromoted  pupils  was  eleven  y.ears  and  four  months.  That  is  to 
say,  tlios(i  who  failed  were  on  the  average  older  than  those  who 
succeeded.  This  same  condition  was  disclosed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Superintendent  Morss  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1908. 

In  South  Manchester  the  school  year  has  185  actual  school 
days.  On  the  average,  the  pupils  who  were  promoted  had  been 
absent  from  school  19  days  during  the  year.  The  unpromoted 
pupils  had,  on  the  average,  been  absent  29  days.  In  other  words, 
the  non-promoted  pupils  had  been  absent  over  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  promoted  pupils. 

The  rest  of  the  data  referred  to  the  social  and  ply^ical  condi- 
tions of  the  pupils,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  in  percentages  the  proportion  of  promoted  pupils 
and  of  non-promoted  pupils  affected  by  each  one  of  the  conditions: 

Percentage     Percentage 
Among  Among 

Pupils  Pupils 

Promoted  Not  Promoted 

From  non-English  speaking  homes.  .  .  9  12 

Foreign  born T  13 

Suffering  from  malnutrition 9  25 

Poor  mentality 8  49 

Defective  eyesight    4  3 

Adenoids 15  20 

Other  throat  troubles 14  13 

Defective  teeth 25  38 

The  figures  giving  the  proportion  of  children  from  homes 
where  English  is  not  the  home  language,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
actually  born  abroad,  show  that  foreign  birth  and  ignorance  of 
English  are  real,  although  not  very  important,  factors  in  retarding 
the  child.  As  was  to  be  expected,  much  higher  percentages  of 
malnutrition  and  poor  mentality  are  found  among  the  non-pro- 
moted than  among  the  promoted.  Eye  defects  are  more  common 
among  the  more  successful  children,  and  this  result  is  in  accord- 
ance with  similar  observations  made  during  the  past  two  years  in 
New  York  Citv.  Adenoids  and  defective  teeth  show  a  much 
higher  percentage  among  the  unsuccessful  pupils. 

Although  these  figures  are  for  one  town  only,  they  cover  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases,  distributed  over  the  entire  eight  grades, 
to  be  regarded  as  significant  in  themselves,  and  as  of  distinct  im- 
portance in  indicating  a  simple  method  for  making  this  kind  of 
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an  investigation  in  other  plaees.  Simj)!}-  as  I  hey  are,  these  figures 
indicate  that  among  the  factors  which  prevented  the  chihlren  in 
South  ^Manchester  from  going  forward,  we  may  name  the  following 
in  the  order  of  their  retarding  influence: 

(1)  Poor  mentality.; 

(2)  ^Malnutrition  ; 

(3)  Handicap  of  foreign  birth; 

(4)  Bad  teeth; 

(  5  )  Absence  from  school ; 

(6)  Adenoids; 

(7)  Coming  from  non-English  speaking  families; 

(8)  The  fact  of  being  a  boy. 

The  figures  as  interpreted  in  the  })rintcd  report  point  to  the 
following  suniiises  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  causes  of  failure 
among  each  one  hundred  cases: 

Failures  due  to 

Per  cent 

Character  of  instruction  and  organization  of  school .  10 

Poor  attendance   0 

Influence  of  foreign  birth 0 

Poor  nutrition    3  0 

Deficient  mentality 28 

Physical  deficiencies  other  than  mentality  and  nu- 
trition      7 

Unclassified 15 


100 


It  is  of  course  imi)ossible  U)  give  })roper  weight  to  any  indi- 
vidual cause  or  set  of  causes,  because  of  the  duplications  in  the 
items  of  the  individual  records.  That  is  to  say,  a  child  who  is 
recorded  as  suffering  from  adenoids  also  ])robably  figures  in  the 
group  suflFering  from  malnutrition  and  in  that  of  poor  mentality.. 
Xevertheless,  such  a  weighing  of  the  individual  (  ausi  s  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  application  of  the  method. 

Mr.  Cheney  and  Superintendent  Verplanck  have  developed 
a  most  useful  instrument,  wliereby  significant  facts  concerning 
the  progress  of  school  children  may  be  disclosed,  and  in  large 
measure  evaluated. 


THE    IKREPKESSIBLE   EGO. 

By  Lightner  Wither,  Ph.D., 
University  uf  Pennsylvania. 

Ill  the  February,  1910,  number  of  this  journal  I  reported 
the  case  of  a  typical  child  of  low  vitality,  apathetic  and  without 
initiative.  With  such  a  chikl  nothing  can  be  done  unless  by 
means  of  good  food,  fresh  air,  baths  and  appropriate  medical 
treatment  we  can  affect  the  nervous  system  in  such  a  way  that 
the  apathy  is  overcome  and  the  child  acquires  a  new  energy. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  we  have  the  child  of  great  energy 
and  abounding  vitality,  a  vigorous  personality  which  may  be 
sometimes  found  tenanting  even  a  feeble  or  diseased  body.  In 
an  environment  where  energy  and  "personality  have  a  normal 
outlet  such  a  child  may  unfold,  to  the  gratitication  of  his  parents, 
traits  of  character  which  will  distinguish  him  by  an  early  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action.  Coop  this  child  up  in  an  insti- 
tution and  he  will  be  sure  to  get  into  trouble. 

An  ideal  child  for  an  institution  is  one  who  stays  where  he 
is  put.  And  yet  the  troublesome  children  are  often  the  best 
material  for  mental  and  even  moral  development.  This  is  true 
with  not  only  large  groups  or  classes  of  children,  it  is  true  also 
of  families.-  The  black  sheep  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  family,  and  many  who  follow  the  trail  of  acquired 
degeneracy  to  its  barren  end  might  have  been  diverted  into  hap- 
pier paths  if  they  had  been  subjected  in  their  youth  to  proper 
guidance.  In  my  classes  at  the  college  preparatory  school,  where 
I  taught  after  my  graduation  from  college,  the  most  troublesome 
boys  often  gave  the  greatest  promise.  One  lad  I  remember  still 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  though  he  was  probably  the  most 
difficult  case  I  encountered  in  my  three  years'  experience.  When 
his  father  died  leaving  his  business  in  a  precarious  condition, 
this  boy  who  was  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  buckled  down 
and  devoted  himself  to  working  in  the  most  energetic  manner  to 
support  his  mother. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  public  schools  of  to-day  are  doing 
relatively  so  Ijttle  for  many  active  but  troublesome  children  be- 
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tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  boys  who,  yearning  to  go  to  work  so  as  to  have  something  to 
occupy  their  minds  and  hands,  are  yet  compelled  to  sit  in  school 
over  uncongenial  tasks  which  for  many  of  them  lack  the  slightest 
educational  value.  Parents  are  also  apt  to  find  the  most  vital  and 
energetic  member  of  the  family  the  one  whom  they  are  least  able 
to  control  and  direct.  In  the  home  or  at  school,  the  troublesome 
child  requires  a  larger  outlay  of  time  and  thought,  but  he  is 
worth  it. 

A  child  of  this  type  was  brought  to  the  Psychological  Clinic 
in  October,  1908,  by  an  agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  preceding  ^larch  she  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  society  in  Philadelphia  because  the  local 
authorities  of  tlie  county  fmui  which  she  came  were  no  longer 
able  to  control  lur  by  reason  of  her  persistent  and  excessive 
incorrigibility.  1  am  told  that  she  is  remembered  to  this  day 
in  the  county  poor  house,  where  she  had  been  an  inmate, 
and  in  the  local  hospital,  as  the  most  difficult  and  in  every 
way  obnoxious  case  they  had  ever  attempted  to  handle.  The 
condition  of  her  eyes  called  for  an  operation  and  prolonged 
treatment,  and  this  added  another  reason  for  confiding  her  to 
the  care  of  the  Philadcli)hia  society. 

Though  eleven  years  of  age,  Mary,  as  T  shall  call  her,  had  not 
yet  taken  the  initial  steps  in  school  work  and  was  considered  to 
be  mentallv  deficient  as  well  as  morallv  defective.  There  is  some 
vagueness  concerning  her  parentage,  but  the  mother  had  been  for 
a. time  under  the  care  of  the  county  poor  house  and  was  re- 
ported to  be  feebleminded  and  lo  have  a  feebleminded  sister. 
The  report  stated  that  the  mother  and  sister  were  weak  minded 
but  not  insane,  a  detail  doubtless  added  because  the  girl's  moral 
symptoms  justly  awakened  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  that  is  known  about  the  child's  family  is  that  the 
mother  and  her  sister  are  weak  minded  (not  a  professional  diag- 
nosis) and  the  father  deserted  the  mother. 

In  accepting  the  care  and  custody  of  this  child,  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  showed  that  it  does  not  shirk  its 
obligation  to  look  after  even  the  most  difficult  cases.  The  his- 
tory of  this  child  from  March,  1908,  until  the  present  day,  is 
the  history  of  a  ward  of  the  society.  During  a  ])art  of  this  time, 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  she  was  confided  by  the  society  to  the 
professional  care  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  and  Hospital  School. 
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Sent  first  in  March,  1908,  to  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  her  eyes,  the  authorities  there  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of 
her.  The  nurse  stated  that  she  became  very  mischievous,  even 
malicious,  as  soon  as  her  vision  began  to  improve.  For  this 
reason  she  was  discharged  before  the  completion  of  the  treatment. 

Still  in  need  of  medical  treatment,  she  had  been  from  July 
20th  until  October  22d  in  a  boarding  house  waiting  for  some 
disposal  to  be  made  of  her  case.  The  child  could  not  possibly 
be  recommended  to  a  private  family,  either  for  adoption  or  board- 
ing. The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  is  overcrowded,  and  moreover  will  not  accept  feeble- 
minded children  with  moral  symptoms  so  long  as  more  easily 
managed  children  are  on  the  waiting  list.  A  reform  school 
scarcely  seemed  to  meet  the  situation,  for  the  child  was  in  need 
of  hospital  care  and  of  school  training  even  more  than  of  remedial 
discipline. 

While  awaiting  the  disposal  of  her  case  in  the  boarding 
house,  she  was  reported  to  be  uncontrollable,  even  dangerous,  rush- 
ing at  adults  and  other  children,  biting  and  scratching  them. 
Whipping,  to  which  she  had  doubtless  been  too  frequently  sub- 
jected, aroused  the  child's  stubbornness  and  sullenness  to  the  last 
degree.  The  caretaker  reported  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
Mary  valerian  every  day  to  keep  her  quiet.  She  would  bite 
herself  apparently  in  a  sullen  rage,  and  was  said  at  times  to  clutch 
at  her  throat,  though  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  a  bit  of  sensa- 
tional fiction.  It  was  claimed,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that 
she  could  not  be  left  alone  for  a  moment.  While  often  attacking 
children  of  her  own  age  or  older,  she  was  reported  to  be  invariably 
kind  to  smaller  children. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  had  not  been  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  sending  her  to  the  public  school,  as  they  were  afraid  she 
might  harm  the  other  children.  'No  effort  had  been  made  to  start 
her  education.  Affairs  finally  reached  a  crisis  at  the  temporary 
home,  and  at  the  time  I  first  saw  her  she  had  been  for  some  days- 
in  the  personal  care  of  an  agent  of  the  society  who  had  found  her 
fairly  tractable,  although  she  reported  that  the  child  had  had  an  at- 
tack of  temper,  the  first  in  two  weeks,  on  the  day  before  her  visit  to 
the  Clinic.  Mary  behaved  herself  better  than  usual  because  of  her 
devotion  to  this  woman,  probably  the  best  friend  the  poor  waif 
had  ever  kno^vn.  The  oculist,  who  considered  the  child's  eyes  to 
be  in  a  fairly  serious  condition,  was  demanding  better  physical 
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treatment  iiiid  moral  cdiitrdK  if  lio  was  to  have  any  success  in 
improving  the  condition  of  her  eyesight.  The  examining  neu- 
rologist had  advised  the  society  that  the  child  should  not  be 
placed  with  ''other  healthy  and  normal  children."  When  the 
Children's   Aid   Society   referred   the   case   to  the   Psychological 


THIS  GIRL  API- EAKS  TO  BK  AN    INCOHRIGIBLE  UKGKNKRATE      BUT 


Clinic,  its  agent  brought  the  child  to  ihe  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  to  a  place  of  last  resort. 

I  was  aware  of  the  main  features  of  the  child's  history,  when 
T  saw  her  for  the  first  time  in  the  examination  room  of  the  Psy- 
chological Clinic.  The  little  girl  who  sat  there.  aj)parently  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  looked  very  like  the  representation  of  her 
shown  on  this  page.     Certainly  she  presented  no  better  appeal'- 
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ance,  for  her  hair  at  that  time  was  cropped  short  and  she  lacked 
the  improved  physical  condition  which  was  the  result  of  six 
months'  treatment.  Huddled  together  on  her  chair,  her  head, 
covered  with  short,  tousled,  brown  hair,  thrust  well  forward,  her 
shoulders  somewhat  elevated,  she  looked  out  at  me  from  narrow 


SHE  IS  THE  SAME   GIKL,   WHO  APPEARS   IN  THIS  PICTUHK  TO   BE   NOHMAI.. 


slit-like  eyes,  ready  to  offer  sullen  resistance  to  any  move  I  might 
make.  Her  forehead  was  low  and  somewhat  bulffinc:,  the  bridsre 
of  the  nose  slightly  depressed,  the  lower  lip  protruding.  At  that 
moment  she  appeared  to  me  the  picture  of  a  mental  and  moral 


degenerate. 


No  one  can   avoid   entirely  the  effect  on  his  judgment   of 
preconceptions  and  prejudices.     It  is  well  known  to  the  psychol- 
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ogist  that  not  only  our  opinions  may  be  modified  in  this  way,  but 
that  our  perceptions,  the  very  objects  which  we  seem  to  see  about 
us,  will  be  transformed  by  our  preconceptions  and  our  feelings 
concerning  them.  Did  this  little  girl  really  look  like  a  degenerate, 
or  was  it  merely  that  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  including 
myself,  thought  she  looked  like  a  degenerate  because  we  knew  that 
she  bcha\'od  like  one  ?  I  was  doubtless  influenced  not  only  by  the 
histor)'  which  had  been  given  me,  but  to  some  extent  also  by  the 
child's  mean  attire  and  sullen  expression.  Who  can  look  at  the 
picture  which  she  then  presented  and  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion? 

The  photograph  on  page  197  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  her 
after  she  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  the  Psychological  Clinic 
and  Hospital  School  for  about  six  months.  The  photograph  which 
makes  her  look  like  a  degenerate,  was  really  taken  a  few  moments 
after  the  other  photograph,  and  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  picture  of  one  of  the  child's  characteristic  but  fast- 
disappearing  expressions.  Her  dress  was  changed  and  the  riblwns 
removed  from  her  hair.  Mary's  volatile  temperament  assisted  us 
in  obtaining  a  good  likeness  of  her  old,  sullen  self.  She  hated  to 
have  her  former  clothing  put  on  her  and  she  rebelled,  most  justi- 
fiably, at  the  necessity  of  being  photographed  with  disheveled  hair, 
and  without  her  beloved  hair  ribbon.  She  was  told  to  hold  her 
head  in  the  old  way  and  to  look  as  she  used  to,  but  she  did  not 
have  to  try  very  hard,  for  her  natural  resentment  was  aroused, 
and  her  lips  went  out  instinctively  in  the  desired  expression  of 
sullen  resistance.  For  a  moment  she  was  the  hopeless  degenerate 
I  had  seen  that  first  day  at  the  Psychologic  Clinic. 

A  very  few  months  separated  these  two  children.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  both  children  had  existed  six 
months  before  and  both  still  continued  to  exist  in  the  same  body. 
It  is  an  extreme  instance  of  "there  was  a  little  girl  who  had  a  little 
curl."  What  is  required  of  one  who  holds  the  fate  of  any  trouble- 
some child  in  his  hands  is  sufficient  psychological  insight  to  see  the 
other  child  beneath  the  one  who  is  apt  to  be  uppermost.  This  is 
the  secret  of  selecting  for  treatment  children  whose  mental  and 
moral  traits  give  promise  of  restoration  to  normal  condition.  How- 
ever much  a  history  of  the  case  may  influence  my  first  impressions 
on  seeing  a  child,  I  learned  very  early  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  examination  as  though  the  history  did  not  exist.  Every 
scrap  of  information  obtainable  must  be  secured,  but  it  must  not 
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be  accepted  as  final,  nor  can  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  moment 
in  the  light  of  facts  discovered  during  the  examination.  Thus  it 
took  but  a  few  minutes  to  assure  myself  that  if  this  child  knew 
so  much  less  than  the  average  child  of  her  age,  it  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  feebleminded.  A  few  tests  convinced  me  that 
I  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  intellectual  retardation  due  either  to 
neglect  or  else  to  the  child's  inability,  owing  to  her  moral  and 
physical  defects,  to  take  advantage  of  the  limited  educational 
opportunities  which  had  been  put  before  her.  A  favorable  opinion 
was  formed  of  her  ability  to  progress  under  adequate  mental 
taining.  ^ 

The  determination  of  the  moral  status  of  a  child  calls  for 
even  greater  reserve  of  judgment  than  the  determination  of  its 
mental  status.  An  hour's  examination,  or  several  visits  to  the 
Psychological  Clinic,  seldom  suffice  to  establish  the  basis  for  a 
sound  opinion.  I  consider  most  reprehensible  the  celerity  with 
which  some  physicians,  not  a  few  judges  and  probation  officers,  and 
most  layman,  will  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  a  child's  moral  nor- 
mality or  degeneracy  after  a  brief  inspection  and  a  hasty  review 
of  mostly  hearsay  reports.  A  competent  social  worker  may  keep 
a  child  under  expert  observation  in  his  home,  or  the  child  may 
be  under  constant  observation  and  scientific  training  for  many 
weeks  in  the  Hospital  School,  and  it  may  still  be  necessary  to 
decline  to  give  a  positive  diagnosis.  In  Mary's  case  it  was  six 
months  before  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  involving  a  prog- 
nosis, and  then  very  nearly  a  year  went  by  before  I  ceased  to  fear 
that  my  prognosis  might  not  be  proved  incorrect. 

It  is  always  possible,  however,  to  reach  a  tentative  opinion 
based  upon  the  results  of  an  examination.  Thus  I  may  not  be 
able  to  affirm  that  a  child  is  morally  normal,  but  I  may  at  least 
assert  that  my  examination  has  revealed  no  abnormality.  In  the 
absence  of  positive  signs  of  moral  perversity,  the  existence  of 
traits  of  character  which  may  be  used  for  the  child's  moral  develop- 
ment is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance.  At  my  first  examination 
I  discovered  that  Mary  possessed  considerable  emotional  spon- 
taneity.    I  had  occasion  to  test  her  with  simple  objects,  such  as 

iThe  physical  examination  revealed  defective  eyesight,  which  can  he  only  partially  cor- 
rected owing  to  a  clouding  of  the  lens,  and  an  irritative  affection  of  the  ears  and  nose  giving 
rise  to  an  offensive  discharge  which  was  cured  only  after  a  year  of  mechcal  treatment  and  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  adenoids.  In  addition  the  child  presented  marked  symptoms  of 
intestinal  disorder.  Her  case  has  been  nearly  three  years  under  constant  medical  super 
vision.  Physical  ailments  readily  account  for  many  "bad  days"  which  caretakers  had  attrib 
uted  to  moral  perversity. 
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a  d<»ll  and  other  toys.  She  bounded  to  the  doll  as  if  she  had 
never  before  seen  this  object,  but  had  spent  all  her  life  thirsting  for 
it.  For  the  first  time  she  was  her  real  self,  and  her  behavior  was 
that  of  a  perfectly  normal  child  possessed  of  strong  emotion  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  most  intense  and  vivid  manner.  Here  was 
good  material  to  be  moulded  into  shape.  The  child  was  certaiidy 
not  abnormal  in  the  sense  of  being  apathetic. 

During  the  examination  she  manifested  another  trait  often- 
times difficult  to  deal  with  but  which  I  consider  a  most  valuable 
educational  asset.  While  J  was  questioning  the  agent  of  the 
society,  the  child  became  completely  absorbed  in  stringing  some 
beads ;  not  a  very  exciting  task,  but  for  her  the  interest  which  this 
awakened  caused  complete  abstraction  fi-om  her  surroundings. 
When  1  spoke  to  her  it  was  obvious  that  she  did  not  hear  one 
word.  Stringing  beads  is  in  one  sense  play,  but  in  another  sense 
it  comes  very  close  to  work,  and  the  task  was  given  as  work,  not 
as  play.  In  this  brief  examination  she  had  shown  that  she 
could  work  hard  and  play  hard,  and  this  ability  to  concentrate 
remained  a  dominant  characteristic  throughout  the  months  of 
training.  She  could  develop  crazes  At  (»ne  time  it  might  be 
a  bicycle,  or  skates,  and  then  sh(  thought  and  dreamed  and 
talked  of  nothing  else,  but  it  could  also  be  the  care  of  her  room, 
of  her  person  and  even  successes  in  school  work.  Here  was  a 
rushing  current  ca]ial)le  of  carrying  the  child  in  many  directions, 
and  the  problem  ])resented  to  the  skillful  educator  was  to  direct 
the  current  into  helpful  channels.  Her  history  showed,  and  my 
entire  experience  with  this  child  justifies  the  opinion,  that  the 
current  could  not  be  dammed  without  injury  to  herself  and  those 
about  her. 

Of  all  the  traits  of  character  which  were  disclosed  at  that  first 
examination,  and  T  can  speak  here  only,  of  the  more  significant,  I 
was  drawn  especially,  to  what  I  cannot  but  call  her  spiritual  cour- 
ag(\  Neither  an  isolated  farm  life  with  a  weak  minded  mother 
scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  nor  an  almshouse  experience,  nor 
being  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  first  in  the  charge  of  this  society 
and  then  of  that,  nor  yet  semi-blindness  and  a  serious  chronic  dis- 
ease of  ears  and  nose,  nor  an  intestinal  disorder  whicli  must  have 
given  her  a  constant  feeling  of  malaise,  not  all  these  things  had 
been  able  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  this  child.  She  had  lived  fighting 
against  her  fate  like  a  rat  in  a  corner,  and  nothing  short  of  death 
could  have  caused  her  to  admit  defeat.     She  met  harsh  treatment 
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with  sullen  defiance  or  open  revolt.  Hers  was  not  the  mean  spirit 
which  lies  down  and  allows  the  jng'gcrnant  of  circumstance  and 
society  to  run  over  her,  hers  the  upward  reaching  spirit  of  the 
rebel.  \\u\  yet,  rebel  though  she  was,  irrepressible  to  the  very 
core  of  her  being,  she  was  just  the  child  to  follow  and  obey  you 
Avirh  the  fidelity  of  a  dog  if  once  you  won  her  esteem  and  love. 
For  sh(^  was  demonstrative  and  possessed  of  strong  affections.  Il 
was  love  she  ci-aved,  even  insisted  ui)on  from  those  about  her,  and 
here  I  came  to  see  lay  the  chief  tragedy  of  her  personality.  Phys- 
ically unattractive,  and  possessed  of  an  offensive  odor  which  it 
took  many  months  to  overcome  owing  to  the  disease  at  the  root  of 
her  various  ailments,  she  was  to  most  persons  who  came  in  contact 
with  her  a  very  repulsive  object.  The  child  must  have  lived  and 
to  some  extent  is  still  living,  in  the  depressing  and  perhaps  irri- 
tating atmosphere  of  having  her  advances  repelled,  the  advances 
of  a  perfectly  normal  and  healthy,  minded  child,  which,  coming 
from  a  more  attractive  physical  personality,  would  have  met  with 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 

My  examination,  therefore,  had  revealed  no  moral  ab- 
normality, but  on  the  contrary  had  shown  certain  admirable 
traits.  A  brief  examination,  however,  is  not  competent  to  set 
aside  such  a  history  as  had  been  given  me.  A  child  who  is  re- 
ported a  menace  in  an  institution  and  who  cannot  be  left  alone 
for  a  moment  must  be  cared  for  in  an  environment  where  she 
can  be  constantly  overlooked.  I  could  not  take  her  into  the 
Hospital  School  because  I  could  not  safely  trust  her  with  other 
children,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  could  not  advise  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  to  ])lace  her  in  a  private  home.  Nevertheless, 
my  examination  had  disclosed  nothing  to  justify  a  diagnosis  of 
moral  degeneracy,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  determine  how  this  child  had  acquired  the  attributes 
which  gave  her  her  present  reputation.  I  therefore  advised  that 
she  be  placed  in  a  private  family,  the  same  that  harbored  Fannie." 
Here  she  was  under  observation  for  three  months. 

Mary  and  Fannie  got  on  very  well  together,  barring  the 
usual  quarrels,  Mary's  energy  acting  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
more  apathetic  Fannie.  Mary's  affection,  like  everything  else 
about  her,  was  boisterous  and  ungovernable.  She  said  once  to 
me  in  the  laboratory,  "You  know  I  like  everybody,"  This  seemed 
at  the  time  very  suspicious,  but  I  learned  that  the  child  came  as 

2The  Psychological  Clinic.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9.  February,1910,  pp.  272-280. 
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near  the  truth  as  those  whose  stories  only  em])hasized  her  out- 
breaks of  temper.  The  same  energy  which  caused  her  to  express 
her  affection  by  throwing  her  arms  around  other  ehihlren  and 
hugging  them,  made  her  when  crossed  or  angry  attack  these  same 
children,  scratching,  biting,  spitting  at,  or  kicking  them.  Whether 
it  was  affection,  anger  or  any  other  emotion,  Mary  expressed  it 
witli  all  the  force  of  which  she  w^as  capable.  During  the  three 
months  she  spent  in  the  house  with  Fannie  she  showed  the  faults 
of  an  active  young  creature  who  all  her  life  had  had  to  fight  to 
get  and  keep  what  she  wanted.  She  was  inordinately  selfish  about 
all  her  possessions,  small  as  they  were,  not  sharing  them  or  even 
allowing  them  to  be  touched.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  saw  any- 
thing she  coveted  in  the  possession  of  another  child,  she  would 
grab  it.  Sometimes  with  her  desire  to  possess  was  combined  a 
feeling  of  impatience  at  the  stupid  manner  in  which  the  toy  or 
game  w-as  being  handled,  for  Mary  Avas  clever  with  her  hands,  and 
even  in  these  first  days  of  training  she  learned  to  sew,  and  to  Avash 
and  iron  her  doll's  clothes. 

She  was  stubborn,  clung  obstinately  to  her  own  way,  and 
when  compelled  to  obey  was  apt  to  be  exceedingly  impertinent. 
At  this  time  she  showed  no  interest  whatever  in  her  personal  ap- 
pearance; her  table  manners  were  abominable  and  she  refused 
any  kind  of  food  with  which  she  was  unfamiliar.  As  the  days 
passed  in  this  new  environment,  her  tendency  to  strike  other 
children  gradually  diminished.  The  fits  of  temper  in  which  she 
threw  herself  on  the  floor,  kicked  and  screamed,  or  bit  herself  in 
an  apparent  frenzy,  became  noticeably  less. 

Ten  days  after  she  was  placed  in  this  private  family  I 
entered  her  in  the  first  grade  of  a  Philadelphia  public  school, 
where  she  remained  for  a  little  over  two  months.  Although  the 
child  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work,  she  was  reported 
as  unsatisfactory  in  both  behavior  and  progress,  and  the  result 
confirmed  my  belief  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  public  school  to 
solve  a  problem  of  this  kind. 

Mary  would  be  sent  to  school  in  the  morning  in  a  neat  dress, 
the  buttons  on  her  coat,  face  and  hands  clean,  a  fresh  handker- 
chief in  her  pocket,  and  her  gloves  sewed  to  a  tape  on  her  coat. 
At  noon  when  she  arrived  home,  her  buttons  were  off,  handker- 
chief gone,  tape  torn  off  the  gloves,  and  generally  one  glove  lost. 
Her  dress  was  black  and  dirty  as  if  she  had  rolled  in  the  mire.  In 
a  few  weeks  she  reduced  one  pair  of  best  quality,  rubber  shoes 
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to  frazzles,  and  lost  two  or  three  pairs  of  gloves.  Her  appear- 
ance after  a  morning  at  school  was  that  of  a  person  who  has  been 
downed  in  a  street  fight  and  buffeted  by  a  cyclone.  No  wonder  this 
spirit  of  destructiveness  wrought  havoc  in  county  poor  houses,  and 
such  like  economical  institutions!  Mary  gave  no  indication  of 
feeblemindedness.  In  all  her  play  she  showed  great  imagination, 
talking  vivaciously  to  her  doll  and  to  the  canary  bird.  There 
were  signs  that  this,  gift  of  imagination  had  helped  to  soften  some 
of  the  rough  places  in  her  own  small  life.  Once  she  avowed  to 
the  trainer,  ''Every  one  has  always  spoiled  me !"  And  this  from 
a  poor  waif  who  had  doubtless  seen  the  roughest  side  of  institu- 
tion life! 

Mary  was  accepted  for  training  in  the  Hospital  School  on 
February  23,  1909.  On  her  arrival  she  did  not  have  the  faintest 
idea  how  to  behave  properly  at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  In 
the  school-room,  for  instance,  she  dropped  things,  upset  chairs, 
banged  doors,  shouted  aloud  any  remarks  she  wished  to  make,  and 
if  the  other  children  looked  at  her  inquiringly  or  exclaimed  at 
her  behavior,  she  would  shout  at  them,  "What  are  you  looking 
at?"  or  "Shut  up!"  If  her  examples  were  marked  right  she 
would  be  elated;  if  wrong,  she  would  grow  sullen,  throw  chalk  or 
pencil  on  the  floor,  stamp  her  foot,  and  behave  as  if  the  person 
who  did  the  marking  were  to  blame.  The  second  day  she  was  in 
the  school  she  was  sent  to  bed  for  the  day.  This  punishment  was 
found  to  be  very  effective,  as  was  also  denying  her  some  play- 
thing or  article  of  attire. 

She  objected  to  taking  her  cold  bath  in  the  mornings,  re- 
sented any  criticism  by  sulks  and  fits  of  temper,  ate  like  a  little 
pig,  and  teased  and  tormented  the  other  children. 

Liftle  by  little,  never  relaxing  the  discipline,  but  at  the  same 
time  giving  her  more  things  to  attract  and  hold  her  interest,  mak- 
ing her  periods  of  good  temper  and  obedience  as  pleasant  and  gay 
as  possible,  and  her  rebellious  times  as  wholly  unpleasant,  a  great 
improvement  manifested  itself. 

Two  or  three  new  dresses,  and  a  pretty  comb  and  hair 
ribbon  changed  her  whole  careless  attitude  toward  her  clothes, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  not  been  attractive  enough  to  inspire 
either  pride  or  neatness.  She  was  given  a  room  of  her  own  con- 
taining a  small  wardrobe.  This  impressed  her,  and  having  been 
told  once,  she  never  failed  to  hang  up  and  put  away  her  clothes. 
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In  the  school-room  Mary  learned  to  be  obedient  and  quiet, 
and  to  take  a  poor  mark  goodnaturedly.  She  could  be  trusted 
alone  to  study  her  reading  and  spelling,  and  not  to  waste  a  minute. 
She  always  studied  aloud  and  never  paused  until  all  the  words 
were  learned. 

She  got  over  her  objection  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  mornings, 
learned  to  dress  herself,  to  cat  her  food  slowly  and  neatly,  and  to 
act  quietly  on  the  street.  Taught  to  wash  her  hands  and  clean  her 
linger  nails,  she  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  and  other  details 
of  her  personal  appearance,  showing  a  marked  desire  to  look  well 
and  to  be  thought  pretty. 

Outside  of  Mary's  abounding  vitality,  her  most  salient  char- 
acteristic was  her  keen  desire  to  do  things  herself,  and  her  most 
joyous  moments  centered  around  her  initiation  into  some  simple 
duties  confined  up  to  that  time  to  the  "Olympians".  Thus  she 
loved  to  care  for  the  younger  children,  to  dress  and  undress  them, 
her  zeal  in  this  direction  often  outstripping  her  discretion.  What- 
ever she  saw  the  nurse  do  she  wished  to  try  herself.  In  helping 
to  teach  or  take  charge  of  voune-er  children  she  mimicked  ex- 
actly  the  words  and  tone  of  those  in  authority.  But  this  desire 
to  do  things  was  one  of  her  most  troublesome  qualities.  She 
played  with  the  hands  of  a  large  clock  in  the  drawing  room,  setting 
them  back  and  forward  and  making  it  strike  the  different  hours, 
and  this  she  amused  herself  with  secretly,  the  clockmaker  coming 
several  times  to  investigate  its  apparently  irresponsible  behavior. 
The  quiet,  firm  discipline,  the  regular  life,  good  food  and  steady 
occupation  helped  the  work.  ]\Iary's  rebellious  periods  grew  less 
frequent,  and  when  they  did  occur,  were  broken  up  more  quickly. 

One  Sunday  she  got  up  in  a  very  amiable  mood,  took  her 
cold  bath,  and  was  allowed  to  put  on  a  new  dress  in  honor  of 
the  day.  She  felt  her  superior  appearance  so  much  that  at  break- 
fast she  asked  for  a  clean  napkin  in  rather  a  critical  way.  She 
was  told  she  must  take  what  was  given  her  as  the  rest  did.  When 
the  cream  was  passed  for  her  oatmeal  she  pettishly  refused  to 
take  it.  Afterward  when  she  asked  for  it  she  was  told  she  could 
not  have  it,  and  when  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  she  was  told 
she  must  not  cry.  She  burst  into  tears  at  this  and  was  ordered 
to  go  upstairs  and  take  off  her  new  dress.  She  left  the  table  with 
loud  crying  which  soon  became  bellowing.  The  trainer  in  charge 
followed  her,  and  Mary  kept  repeating  again  and  again,  "I  will 
be  quiet  if  you  won't  make  me  take  off  my  new  dress."     When 
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told  she  could  not  hv  excused  this  time  she  tried  the  old  trick 
of  biting  her  hand,  presumably  to  alarm  the  trainer.  She  was 
informed  she  could  not  frighten  any  one  by  this  behavior  and 
so  far  from  gaining  anything  by  it  she  must  now  take  off  all 
her  clothes  and  go  to  bed  until  dinner  time.  This  produced  vio- 
lent crying.  She  was  assured  that  if  she  took  her  deserved  punish- 
ment quietly  she  would  be  allowed  to  go  down  to  dinner  and  have 
her  ice  cream,  but  if  she  persisted  in  being  naughty  she  would 
have  to  remain  in  bed  all  day.  At  this  she  gave  in  and  behaved 
admirably  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  This  was  her  only  resort  to 
biting  herself  during  her  three  month's  stay  at  the  school. 

Mary  coveted  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  watch  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  trainers.  This  was  used  as  an  incentive  to 
good  behavior,  and  she  was  allowed  to  wear  it  only  when  she  was 
good,  it  being  immediately  forfeited  in  case  of  any  naughtiness. 
Instead  of  sulking  when  it  was  taken  from  her  she  learned  in  time 
to  take  it  off  and  return  it  voluntarily  whenever  she  had 
misbehaved. 

In  spite  of  the  strict  discipline  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
she  enjoyed  her  life  at  the  school.  After  she  had  been  there  a 
month,  she  announced,  "I  am  so  glad  I  ever  came  here.  This 
is  the  best  home  I  ever  had,"  going  on  to  enumerate  the  things 
she  liked,  prominent  among  them  being  nice  places  to  keep 
her  things. 

In  all  this  time,  Mary  had  shown  no  sign  of  being  in- 
corrigible. Her  faults  were  those  of  any  other  homeless  waif  who 
had  lacked  the  proper  incentives  to  good  behavior. 

In  May,    a  home  was  found  for   her  on   a   farm   in   l^ew 
England,  Avhere  she  was  to  be  taken  care  of  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately adopted.     When  she  was  told  of  this  plan  for  her  future, 
■  she  was  delighted  with  the  idea  and  was  rapturous  over  each  new 
frock  which  made  up  her  small  trousseau. 

On  June  3d  she  left  for  her  new  home,  accompanied  by  the 
agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  In  Boston  the  finger-bowls 
on  the  table  interested  her  more  than  anything  on  the  trip.  She 
asked  at  once  what  they  were  for,  and,  on  being  told,  she  waited 
obediently  until  the  i)roper  time,  and  then,  promptly  copying  her 
companion,  used  her  finger-bowl  very  daintily.  At  the  next  meal 
when  no  finger-bowls  were  forthcoming  she  said  reprovingly,  to 
the  waitress.  "You  did  not  give  us  any  finger-bowls.  We  always 
have  them."     On  this  journey  to  Boston  the  agent  of  the  society 
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noticed  a  great  iiii])roveinciil  in  Mary's  niaiiiiers,  at  table  and 
elsewhere.  She  was  very  good  and  lK'lj)ful,  getting  up  early, 
dressing  herself  and  packing  all  her  dwn  things.  After  breakfast, 
she  wrote  two  postals  to  the  school,  refusing  to  do  this  in  pencil. 
She  quoted  one  of  hci-  tciiclicrs  as  saying,  "If  you  thiiik  enough  of 
any  one  to  write  them  a  letter  always  use  iid<."  At  a  small  station 
in  the  country  she  was  met  by  the  woman  who  was  to  give  her  a 
hniiu'  in  the  tnic  moaning  of  the  word.  With  her  sense  of  the 
dramatic  re(|uirements  of  a  situation,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
this  woman,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  mother!  J  am  so  glad  that  you 
have  come  I" 

A  haj)py  sunnner  ended,  Mary  was  compelled  to  return  to 
rhiladeli)hia,  October  30,  IDOO,  because  the  family  with  whom 
she  had  been  placed  moved  so  fai-  into  the  country  that  adecpiate 
school  advantages  were  lacking.  Since  her  return  to  Philadelphia 
she  has  lived  ar  a  boarding  school  and  in  two  homes,  and  has 
attended  nne  ])ublie  school.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  reports 
of  those  who  have  had  her  in  charge.  She  is  never  vicjous,  is 
extremely  imaginative  and  demcmstrative,  honest  and  truthful, 
fairly  obedient,  very  loyal  to  those  who  are  kind  to  her.  Her 
general  health  is  go«id,  but  she  is  constantly  handica]i])ed  by  the 
condition  of  her  eyes  which  varies  from  time  to  time.  Daring  the 
summer  of  1910  while  in  school  at  Ocean  City,  X.  J.,  under  the 
suj)ervision  of  the  Psychological  Clinic,  her  vision  became  so  im- 
paired that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  her  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  pur])ose  of  consulting  an  oculist.  At  the  end  of  a  week  .she 
was  allowed  to  i-etnrn  to  the  school.  Again  on  September  9th 
her  eye  condition  became  serious.  She  had  so  little  vision  that 
])lacing  her  in  a  s(dioul  fm-  the  blind  was  under  consideration.  By 
October  1st,  however,  the  eyes  were  so  im))ro\'e(l  that  she  could  see 
well  enough  !<»  g<»  to  school. 

l^^arv  "rieved  rjreatlv  at  beini:-  oblinc-d  to  le:i\"e  her  X(nv 
England  home  where  every  one  had  been  most  kind  to  her  and 
where  she  had  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  a  real,  comitry.  home  life. 
She  had  been  allowed  t(»  call  her  caretakers  "father"  and  ''mother" 
and  she  frequently  speaks  of  having  found  a  father  and  mother 
whom  she  was  oblige<l  to  leave  in  oi-der  to  go  to  school  in  Phila- 
del])liia.  That  she  will  return  to  their  care  some  day  is  a  great 
h(dp  and  incentive  to  ^fary  to  do  good  work  botli  in  school  and 
at  home. 
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The  trainiug-  she  received  iii  I  he  Hospital  School  still  remains 
Hxcd  ill  the  child's  mind.  IShe  is  orderly  about  her  clothes  and 
is  intercsled  in  her  personal  appearance,  bathes  regularly  and 
willingly.,  kee2Js  her  hands  and  nails  in  good  condition  and  is  apt 
to  criticise  those  who  neglect  these  personal  duties.  She  has  fair 
reasoning  i)o\ver,  and  uses  it.  She  recently  told  a  friend  about 
the  younger  children  in  the  home  where  she  had  formerly  been. 
The  children  had  Cduiplained  of  what  they  had  had  for  supper  and 
had  said  to  her, — "Milk  and  bread  is  not  anything,  is  it  Alary?" 
Mary  had  replied, — "Yes  it  is  something  but  not  much".  She 
is  nndoubtedly  clean  minded,  has  never  used  improper  language 
and  seems  to  be  M'hoUy  innocent  of  ideas  of  sex.  She  enjoys 
boys'  society,  apparently  because  she  likes  the  rougher  games 
which  they  play.  Once  when  she  was  seen  in  the  street  with 
several  nice  looking  boys  who  said  that  they  were  flirting  with 
Mary,  she  said,  "I  was  not  flirting  with  them  because  I  don't 
know  what  that  means,  but  I  like  to  play  the  games  with  them." 

Since  October  26,  1910,  Mary  has  attended  a  Philadelphia 
public  school.  She  is  in  the  second  grade,  class  A.  In  a  recent 
interview,  her  teacher  gives  the  following  report: — ''Mary  is 
neither  troublesome  nor  incorrigible.  She  is  not  used  to  the 
routine  of  the  school  room  where  there  are  fifty-five  pupils.  She  is 
much  interested  and  diverted  by  their  conduct  and  spends  much 
time  in  consulting  them  about  her  work.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  does  not  see  well.  The  child  is  not  able  to  see  the 
work  on.the  board  from  any  seat  in  the  room  and  is  obliged  to  sit 
on  a  chair  well  u])  in  front.  This  is  not  conducive  to  order  as  it 
is  necessary  for  her  to  use  a  book  on  her  lap  instead  of  a  desk. 
But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  Mary  is  improving  con- 
stantly. Ill  a  special  class  of  about  twenty  children  her  progress 
would  be  rapid.  I  do  not  object  to  having  the  child  in  my  room, 
and  I  am  deeply,  interested  in  her.  I  suggest  the  special  class  only 
because  of  the  greater  and  more  rapid  progress  that  could  be 
made  there." 

At  home  Mary  is  interested,  willing  and  considerate,  her  chief 
faults  being  inattention  and  an  excessive  demonstrativeness  with 
the  younger  children.  She  helps  Avith  household  tasks,  and  takes 
great  interest  in  the  home  life  around  her.  At  the  present  time  she 
is  in  the  charge  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  has  placed 
her  in  a  boarding  home  where  she  is  living  peacefully  and  happily 
wnth  a  number  of  children  who  are  in  the  care  of  either  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Aid  Society  or  the  PsychoUtgical  Clinic.  To  those  who 
have  contributed  so  generously,  financially,  and  to  the  physicians 
and  societies  who  have  shown  unendin<i-  j»atience  during  the  last 
two  years,  her  restoration  to  nonnal  condition  must  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction.  A  brialit  future  can  be  assured  the  child  if 
her  vision  continues  to  improve.  How  far  she  will  climb  upward, 
depends  for  the  rest  entirely  upon  her  environment  and  the  train- 
ing which  is  provided  her. 

The  moral  reconstruction  of  a  child  like  Mary  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  work  of  art.  The  loving  hands  of  many  nurses,  teachers, 
trainers,  and  social  workers  are  acquiring  to-day  the  skilful  touch 
which  is  needed  to  mold  the  plastic  human  material  into  forms  of 
beauty.  The  Mary  of  to-day.  is  a  product  of  Miss  Campion's  mind 
and  heart,  first  as  the  agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  since 
October,  1909,  as  the  social  worker  in  charge  of  the  social  service 
department  of  the  Psychological  Clinic.  Miss  Campion  discov- 
ered Mary,  took  hope  for  her  future,  and  then  supplied  the  energy 
necessary  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  every  agency  likely,  to  help. 
It  is  fitting  that  I  should  close  this  history  with  a  quotation  from 
her  last  report:  "Mary  as  she  is  to-day,  with  her  improved  vision 
and  happy,  interested  face,  and  with  her  extreme  gratitude  to  all 
who  have  helped  her,  is  an  inspiration  to  any  one  interested  in 
phi  Id  helping  work." 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

Boys  and  Suggestive  Pictures. 

The  following  important  communication  has  been  sent  The  Psy- 
chological Clinic  by  a  writer  who  desires  to  preserve  his  usefulness 
along  this  line  by  withholding  his  name  from  publication: 

"There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
memory  of  visual  images.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  remember 
things  that  we  have  seen,  even  in  our  early  childhood,  and  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  recall  words,  sounds,  or  other  impressions.  All 
this  being  true,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  pubescent  boys,  who 
are  in  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  can  be  seriously 
affected  by  pictures  of  a  suggestive,  or  worse,  nature.  The  natural 
curiosity  of  this  period  intensities  the  impressions  made  and,  indeed, 
forms  a  basis  for  the  demand  for  pictures  of  this  character,  a  demand 
which  produces  a  supply  the  extent  of  which  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

"In  this  country,  the  manufacturers  and  venders  of  obscene  pictures 
do  not  lead  easy  lives,  for  the  surveillance  of  the  post  office  authorities, 
and  the  activity  of  such  men  as  Anthony  Comstock,  make  the  manu- 
facture and  vending  of  this  kind  of  abomination  a  matter  not  only  of 
considerable  difficulty  but  also  of  even  more  considerable  danger,  so 
that  while  such  pictures  of  American  manufacture  may  be  found,  it 
will  not  be  in  any  great  quantity. 

"Yet  the  writer,  who  has  a  very  large  acqiiaintance  with  boys,  finding 
that  they  were  being  supplied,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  with  pictures  of 
a  particularly  vile  description,  therefore  set  himself  the  task  of  running 
down  the  source  of  supply.  Hint  lead  to  hint,  and  experiment  made 
discovery  certain.  It  was  foimd  that  no  less  than  fotir  foreign  firms 
were  unloading  their  products  upon  our  boys  and  young  men.  These 
foreigners  advertise,  you  may  be  surprised  to  know,  in  very  respectable 
magazines.  Perhaps  you  would  not  recognize  their  notices  for  what 
they  are.  You  undoubtedly  woxild  not,  unless  you  were  initiated  by 
some  one  who  'knew'  and  who  told  you  what  kind  of  an  'ad'  to  look  for. 

"Generally  speaking,  these  dealers  advertise  the  sale  of  'art'  prints, 
and  'rare'  books.  Perhaps  there  are  kinds  of  art  quite  unknown  to  the 
average  man,  and  unfortunately  the  books  are  not  as  rare  as  they 
might  be !  If,  upon  your  first  writing  to  them,  yoii  do  not  seem  to  be 
a  likely  customer  for  their  usual  wares,  some  of  these  dealers  will  send 
matter  less  virulent.  If,  however,  they  judge  that  you  can  'stand,'  or 
that  you  actually  desire,  their  more  questionable  material,  they  will 
send  matter  that  would  horrify  any  but  the  most  hardened. 
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"Tlic  writer  folluwod  up  four  such  'ads,'  roprcsontin^'-  liimself  as 
a  boy,  sending  requests  for  'circulars'  to  a  firm  in  Paris,  one  in  Munich, 
one  in  Pressburpr.  and  another  in  Barcelona.  The  matter  received  in 
return  would  have  the  most  corruptinjr  iniluence  on  any  boy,  and, 
indeed,  the  writer  has  known  boys  whose  whole  moral  nature  was  almost 
hopelessly  shattered  from  the  effect  of  seeing  such  stuff. 

"The  writer  at  once  laid  such  evidence  as  came  to  him  before  a 
prominent  post  office  inspector  who  has  since  taken  action  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  such  advertisements  and  to  punish  such  magazines 
as  persist  in  publishing  them. 

"A  point  to  be  considered  is  that  as  magazines  are  not  reail  by 
boys  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  the  boy  of  good  family  who  falls  into 
the  net  of  these  foreign  dealers.  And  it  was  while  working  with  boys 
of  this  tyjK^  tlint  the  writer  opened  this  particular  and  dangerous  source 
of  supply." 

A  Magazine  of  Art  in  ihe  Schools. 

The  November  number  of  The  School  Arts  Book  is  well  named  a 
"Festival  Number."  The  first  impression  which  it  conveys  is  of  a  serene 
gaiety,  animating  the  busy  preparations  for  celebrating  the  great  winter 
feasts  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  l^ater  one  notices  the  pleasant 
and  harmonious  colors  of  paper,  iidi,  and  cover,  the  clear  type,  and 
appropriate  decoration.  In  the  schemes  and  plans  suggested  by  this 
helpful  magazine  one  finds  no  trace  of  hysteria, — no  fuss,  no  clutter,  no 
incompetent  efforts  to  overtax  the  ordinary  powers  of  teachers  and  child- 
ren. The  articles  are  practical  to  the  smallest  detail,  and,  what  is  no 
less  admirable,  they  are  brief;  they  stop  when  they  have  said  their  say. 
The  illustrations  really  illustrate,  and  are  in  the  best  sense  artistic. 
There  is  probably  no  better  color  printing  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
America.  The  original  designs,  whether  fur  stencils,  pen  and  ink, 
weaving,  or  stage-setting,  are  all  simple  and  beautiful. 

T.he  School  Arts  Book  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  even  thq  adver- 
tisements, is  vastly  superior  to  any  other  journal  'u\  this  field.  It  is 
published  by  the  National  Arts  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
who  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  accomplished  so  much  for  art  in 
the  schools. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  EXPEESSION  OF  RETARDA- 
TION. 

By  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.D. 

The  problem  of  retardation  has  been  so  often  discussed  at 
recent  educational  gatherings  and  in  the  educational  press,  that  the 
discussion  would  seem  to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  it 
would  be  profitable  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  statistics 
which  serve  to  express  the  facts  of  retardation.  I  would  not  ven- 
ture upon  this  field  again  did  it  not  seem  to  me  that  a  considera- 
tion of  the  age  and  grade  figures  now  so  familiar  to  students  of 
the  subject  may  point  the  way  to  a  shorter  and  equally  satis- 
factory ascertainment,  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  es- 
sential fact  of  retardation. 

That  retardation  of  school  children  in  general  terms  expresses 
a  misrelation  between  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the  grades  ap- 
propriate to  their  age  is  more  and  more  a  generally  accepted 
proposition.  A  table  showing  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade 
is  the  accepted  source  of  information.  In  the  construction  of 
such  tables  there  is  more  and  more  uniformity.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  in  the  first  grade  a  child  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
over  age  or  retarded  until  he  is  eight  years  old. 

As  it  has  been  recognized  that  retardation  is  a  problem 
primarily  of  the  elementary  school,  the  cases  in  which  these  tables 
include  the  high  schools  are  relatively  few.  As  yet  no  general  rule 
has  found  adoption  respecting  the  time  when  ages  and  grades 
should  be  ascertained,  and  the  utmost  variety  is  found  in  the 
school  reports  which  give  these  tables.  The  conviction  is,  however, 
growing  that  comparisons  between  different  cities,  whatever  their 
validity,  can  be  most  effectively  made  when  the  statistical  basis  is 
the  same  in  the  cities  compared.  The  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion has  this  marked  advantage  over  previous  inquiries. 

(213) 
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Assuming  that  these  figures  are  as  valuable  as  some  writers 
believe,  in  giving  information  about  our  schools,  it  can  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  preparation  of  these  tables,  simple  as  they 
appear,  is  a  task  of  considerable  magnitude  which  often  taxes 
severely  the  meagre  clerical  force  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  school 
authorities.  If  there  is  any  short  cut  to  the  information  sought, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  it  out.  But  the  short  cut,  if  one  is 
to  be  found,  must  result  from  an  analysis  of  the  tables  commonly 
presented. 

The  ages  and  grades  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  Philadelphia,  December  15,  1908,  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  table.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  table 
has  been  somewhat  rearranged  and  the  last  three  columns,  giving 
derivative  numbers  not  printed  in  the  report,  have  been  added  by 
the  writer. 

In  such  a  table  the  figure  which  attracts  most  attention,  and 
the  one  most  likely  to  be  quoted  in  comparison  with  other  cities, 
is  the  aggregate  for  the  elementary  schools,  which  shows  that  of 
130,871  pupils,  55,527  or  42.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  above 
the  normal  age  for  their  respective  grades. 

But  is  this  the  most  characteristic  figure  in  the  table  ?  Is  it 
that  which  tells  us  most  about  the  retardation  in  the  Philadelphia 
schools  ?  If  the  figure  as  a  general  average  will  answer  for  com- 
parisons of  Philadelphia  with  other  cities  enumerated  at  the  same 
time,  is  it  after  all  the  best  measure  which  the  table  affords  of 
the  extent  of  retardation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ?  There  are 
some  reasons  for  thinking  otherwise.  An  analogy  will  show  the 
grounds  for  such  belief. 

If  we  were  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  married  people  in 
the  total  population  we  should  immediately  perceive  that  the  result 
would  depend  not  only  upon  the  number  of  married  persons  among 
the  adults  of  the  population,  but  also  upon  the  number  of  children 
which  it  contained.  Such  a  calculation  would  compare  the  married 
persons  not  with  the  marriageable,  but  with  these  plus  the  un- 
marriageable  also.  Now  our  statement  of  retardation  does  much 
the  same  thing.  We  have  here  in  Philadelphia  a  percentage  of 
42.4  per  cent  of  the  school  children  above  normal  age.  ITow  it  is 
theoretically  possible  that  these  130,871  children  should  all  of 
them  be  of  normal  age  or  under,  but  it  is  not  theoretically  possible 
that  all  of  them  should  be  above  the  normal  age.  Among  them 
there  are  27,324  children  under  eight  years  of  age  who  by  the 
terms  of  the  definition  cannot  be  retarded.    This  leaves  us  103,547 
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children  of  eight  years  of  age  and  upward  who  may  or  may  not 
be  retarded,  the  table  showing  that  55,527  or  54.7  per  cent  of  all 
are  actually  retarded.  It  appears  therefore  that  instead  of  rather 
less  than  one-half  the  children  it  is  rather  more  than  one-half  the 
children  of  Philadelphia  who  are  retarded. 

Theoretically  the  distinction  which  has  just  been  made  might 
affect  the  comparisons  between  differd\it  places.  It  is  conceivable 
that  in  one  communty  the  proportion  of  very  young  children 
(under  eight)  in  the  population  at  large  and  therefore  in  the 
schools  might  be  considerably  larger  than  in  another  community. 
One  can  picture  a  town  rapidly  growing  in  population,  and  con- 
trast it  with  another  which  is  standing  still.  Practically,  how- 
ever, little  weight  need  be  attached  to  this  consideration,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  to%vns  do 
not  differ  materially  from  one  another  in  the  distribution  of  ages 
in  their  population.  But  towns  do  differ  considerably  in  the  pro- 
portion of  younger  children  in  school.  A  city  like  Boston  which 
enters  its  five  year  old  children  in  the  first  grade  must  of  necessity 
have  less  general  retardation  than  one  like  St.  Louis  which  does 
not  receive  children  in  the  public  schools  till  they  are  six  years 
old,  then  sends  them  to  the  kindergarten  and  does  not  as  a  rule 
enter  them  in  the  first  grade  until  they  are  seven  years  of  age. 
The  early  start  in  Boston  would  permit  the  loss  of  two  years 
before  the  child  would  be  considered  retarded,  while  in  St.  Louis 
the  loss  of  a  single  year  would  put  the  child  in  the  retarded  class. 
None  the  less  the  difference,  great  as  it  is,  is  accentuated  by  the 
common  method  of  calculating  the  percentage  of  retardation. 
The  omission  of  children  under  eight  years  of  age  from  the  divisor 
would  increase  the  resulting  percentage  more  in  Boston  than  in 
St.  Louis. 

But  leaving  comparison  aside  it  is  obvious  that  the  statement 
that  in  Philadelphia  42.4  per  cent  of  the  school  children  are  re- 
tarded, does  not  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  school  children 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  losing  time.  Since  the  figures  are  com- 
monly printed  by  grades  as  well  as  for  the  elementary  schools  as 
a  whole,  we  have  the  means  of  correcting  this  impression.  We 
find  in  our  table  that  retardation  in  four  of  the  grades,  the  first, 
second,  seventh,  and  eighth,  is  about  40  per  cent  or  less,  but  in  the 
remaining  four  grades  it  is  forty-nine  per  cent  or  more,  reaching 
a  maximum  of  55.3  per  cent  in  the  fourth  grade.  If  then  at  one 
stage  of  the  school  work  the  retardation  reaches  a  maximum  of 
55.3  per  cent,  why  is  not  this  maximum  a  better  measure  of  retar- 
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dation  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  than  the  average  of  42.4  per 
cent  as  commonly  calculated,  or  than  the  average  of  54.Y  per  cent 
obtained  by  including  only  children  of  eight  years  of  age  and 
upward  in  the  calculation  ?  The  writer  would  answer  the  question 
by  saying  that  the  maximum  is  in  fact  a  measure  superior  to  either 
average.  To  accept  such  a  measure  would  shorten  the  labor  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  retardation  considerably.  We  cannot 
tell  in  advance  where  the  maximum  retardation  will  be  found.  In 
most  cases  it  lies  in  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grade.  But  once  ascer- 
tained it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  in  future  enumerations 
to  confine  the  ascertainment  of  ages  to  this  grade  and  those  im- 
mediately above  and  below  it,  and  this  would  be  a  saving  of  labor 
over  the  present  method. 

A  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  maximum  to 
the  average  will  seem  to  point  out  an  even  better  measure  of  re- 
tardation, which  will  not  only  give  us  (in  the  opinion  of  the  writer) 
the  best  single  expression  of  the  extent  of  retardation,  but  will 
also  show  the  way  to  a  short  cut  in  securing  the  really  valuable 
information. 

To  say  that  a  child  is  retarded,  means  simply  that  for  his 
age  he  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies.  He  may  have 
begun  too  late,  or  he  may  have  failed  at  some  point  in  the  course. 
Of  these  two  ways  the  latter,  however  caused,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Very  rarely  indeed  does  a  child  by  extraordinary  progress 
pass  from  the  retarded  to  the  non-retarded  class.  If  he  is  retarded 
he  generally  remains  so  and  the  number  of  retarded  ones  increases 
as  the  years  go  by.  If  all  children  were  obliged  by  law  to  finish 
the  eight  grades  not  only  the  number  of  retarded  children  but  their 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  in  each  grade  would  increase  as 
the  grades  advance.  Such  an  increase  in  the  proportion  is  seen 
in  the  Philadelphia  figures  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  grades,  then 
slightly  smaller  proportions  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and 
finally  much  reduced  proportions  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

We  can  imagine  a  factory, — however  distasteful  the  analogy 
be  to  many  educators, — operating  on  like  materials  and  passing 
them  through  four  or  five  distinct  processes.  Mistakes  in  handling 
may  injure  the  product  in  each  of  its  stages,  so  that  when  it 
emerges  it  is  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quality.  I^ow  it 
is  quite  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  make  an  inventory  of 
his  stock  in  process  and  ascertain  how  much  in  each  shop  is  below 
grade.  This  would  be  analogous  to  what  the  school  man  does  when 
he  ascertains  the  retarded  children  in  each  grade.    But  the  interest 
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is  not  in  ascertaining  the  general  average  of  deficiency  of  the 
material  in  process,  but  what  it  is  in  each  of  the  several  stages. 
This  has  its  value  alike  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  school  man, 
if  on  the  basis  of  such  a  showing  he  be  able  to  put  his  finger  upon 
the  weak  spots  in  his  methods  and  introduce  improvements.     But 
the  main  interest  of  the  maufacturer  is  in  the  finished  product,  in 
the  percentage  of  the  whole  which  comes  out  as  first  quality,  and 
that  which  is  of  lower  grade.     After  all,  this  is  the  main  interest 
of  the  school  man,  and  his  maximum  percentage  of  retardation 
shows  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  his  pupils  from  whatever  cause 
to  reach  the  set  standard  of  proficiency.     The  maximum  retarda- 
tion in  the  grades  approaches  this  measure  of  final  results,  and  is 
therefore  a  better  view  of  the  extent  of  retardation  in  the  schools 
of  a  given  city  than  is  the  average.     If  there  were  a  fixed  grade 
in  the  public  schools  which  all  children  must  reach  before  they 
leave  school,  whether  it  were  the  eighth  or  the  sixth,  this  grade 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  point  at  which  to  measure  the  re- 
tardation of  pupils.    There  is,  however,  no  such  grade.    Liberty  to 
leave  school  depends  not  on  attaining  a  certain  grade,  but  in  at- 
taining a  certain  age,  generally  fourteen  years.     It  may  then  be 
that  an  examination  of  retardation  with  reference  to  the  age  of 
pupils  will  furnish  a  better  measure  of  general  results,  than  the 
examination  of  the  grades. 

It  is  perhaps  curious  that  in  the  current  discussion  of  retar- 
dation so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  pupils  who  are  over 
age  for  their  respective  grades  and  so  little  to  the  reverse  aspect, 
the  pupils  who  are  under  the  proper  grades  for  their  respective 
asres.  The  latter  mav  well  merit  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived.  In  the  aggregate  of  a  school  system  the  number  of  over 
age  pupils  and  the  number  of  under  grade  pupils  must  be  equal. 
So  if  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  elementary  schools  we 
take  into  consideration  the  total  of  high  and  elementary  schools 
we  find  that  in  Philadelphia  they  constitute  41.5  per  cent  of  aU 
pupils. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  pupils  by  separate  ages  brings 
out  more  clearly  than  that  by  separate  grades  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  general  phenomenon  of  retardation.  Our  table  shows 
that  in  the  ages  five  to  seven  years  inclusive  there  is  no  retardation, 
that  the  term  is  not  applicable  to  these  ages.  Retardation  begins 
\dth  the  eighth  year  of  age,  where  in  Philadelphia  22.1  per  cent 
of  the  children  are  retarded.  Retardation  increases  regularly  with 
each  year  of  age  till  we  reach  the  age  of  thirteen  years  when  the 
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proportion  reaches  68.2  per  cent.  After  that  it  declines  and  does 
not  again  reach  this  medium  till  we  reach  the  nineteenth  year  of 
age,  when  all  the  few  remaining  pnpils  are  under  grade.  In  the 
meantime  the  number  of  pupils  has  fallen  off  from  14,146  at  thir- 
teen to  225  at  nineteen. 

ISTow  if  we  follow  the  column  of  ages  for  the  whole  school 
population,  we  note  that  from  six  years  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
the  numbers  at  the  different  ages  are  very  much  alike.  There  is 
indeed  some  slight  difference,  a  decrease  in  the  age  thirteen  years 
as  compared  with  those  which  precede  it.  But  those  which  follow 
fall  off  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  there  are  less  than 
one-quarter  as  many  children  in  school  as  at  thirteen. 

The  age  thirteen  years  marks  the  limit  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. This  is  the  last  year  in  which  practically  all  the  children 
are  in  school.  The  amount  of  retardation  at  this  point  measures 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  school  system.  In  Philadelphia,  as 
we  have  seen,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  arriving  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  fail  to  reach  the  standard  of  proficiency  set  for 
that  age.  Is  not  this  then  the  most  significant  measure  of  retarda- 
tion in  that  .city  ?  !N'ote  the  fact  that  it  applies  only  to  pupils  who 
by  reason  of  their  age  have  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  move  for- 
ward or  to  lag  behind.  !N"ote  again  that  is  not  applied  to  all 
students  whatever  their  age,  but  is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  course 
of  training  which  the  law  prescribes  for  all  children.  Hence  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  school  children  generally.  Practically  no 
retarded  children  have  missed  being  counted  by  leaving  school, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  calculation  were  made  for  instance  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Valuable  as  is  the  knowledge  of  details  for  each  age  and  for 
each  grade,  it  results  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  the  best 
single  statement  of  the  amount  of  retardation  in  a  given  com- 
munity is  found  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  year  old  children  who 
are  under  the  seventh  grade  in  the  schools. 

It  cannot  escape  observation  that  this  significant  figure  is  one 
of  comparatively  easy  ascertainment.  In  Philadelphia  schools 
thirteen  year  old  children  are  found  in  all  the  grades,  except  the 
fourth  year  of  the  High  School.  A  report  from  every  teacher  in 
the  city  giving  name,  grade,  and  the  number  of  thirteen  year  old 
children  in  the  grade,  would  be  very  simple  to  prepare,  very  simple 
to  tabulate.  In  the  Philadelphia  schools  on  the  date  to  which  our 
table  refers,  it  would  have  involved  only  14,146  pupils,  while  the 
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complete  enumeration  of  elementary  and  high  schools  comprised 
nearly  ten  times  that  number. 

In  his  work  on  school  reports  Dr.  Snedden  suggests  that  cer- 
tain elaborate  statistics  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  necessary 
for  a  knowledge  of  school  conditions  may  be  taken  at  periodical 
intervals,  as  the  government  arranges  its  census  operations.  If 
this  suggestion  be  applicable  to  the  table  of  ages  and  grades,  and 
there  are  few  familiar  tables  more  tedious  to  prepare,  then  the 
purpose  of  an  annual  showing  might  be  preserved  by  confining 
it  to  the  thirteen  year  old  children,  leaving  the  fuller  and  in.  other 
respect  more  illuminating  details  to  be  gathered  for  five  year 
periods. 


CRIMINALS  m  THE  MAKING. 
By  Liqhtneb  Wither,  Ph.D. 

"Don't  send  me  to ,  Judge,"  said  a  boy  nine  years  of 

age  who  had  been  haled  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  "Send  me 
to  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  only  place  I  can't  stand  is  a  place 
where  there  is  nothing  doing." 

Nothing  doing  at  home,  and  nothing  doing  at  school,  no  play- 
grounds or  other  outlet  for  youthful  energies, — this  is  driving 
many  an  active  and  vigorous  boy,  possessed  of  some  of  the  best  im- 
pulses in  the  world,  into  the  streets,  on  to  the  railroads,  and  ulti- 
mately to  a  life  of  crime.  Conservative  opinion  still  holds  fondly 
to  a  system  of  reiDression.  If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  one  could  smile 
at  the  recent  warning  of  a  public  school  authority  against  making 
the  truant  schools  too  attractive  lest  boys  should  seek  to  be  placed  in 
them  rather  than  remain  in  the  ordinary  schools.  It  is  neither 
impossible  nor  impracticable  for  the  public  schools  to  provide 
interesting  and  instructive  employment  that  will  engage  the  best 
energies  of  our  adolescent  youth.  Why  then  continue  to  look 
upon  education  as  a  semi-penal  discipline,  a  disagreeable  task 
whose  achievement  requires  a  high  moral  purpose  'i  Why  not 
adapt,  organize  and  employ  games,  occupations,  gymnastics,  any- 
thing to  take  these  children  off  the  streets  and  send  them  eagerly 
every  morning  to  the  school  room  ?  Our  educational  systems  are 
too  apathetic  and  conservative  to  adapt  such  work  to  educational 
purposes,  and  the  public  which  supports  our  schools  is  too  unen- 
lightened to  give  adequate  financial  support  to  the  proposals  of 
the  many  progressive  educators  who  have  the  requisite  insight. 
If  the  truant  schools  prove  more  attractive  to  boys  than  the  ordi- 
nary public  schools,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  which  is  in  need  of 
reform.  Why  must  a  child  be  blind,  deaf,  feebleminded,  or  a  tru- 
ant to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  most  approved  educational 
methods,  such  as  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  playgrounds,  baths, 
and  good  food  ? 

Harry  B was  one  of  the  boys  who  is  driven  to  crime  by 

a  very  natural  desire  to  gratify  the  normal  instincts  of  childhood. 
He  was  twelve  years  old  when  I  accepted  him  in  July,  1908,  as  a 
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pupil  ill  the  special  class  conducted  for  six  weelcs  during  the  sum- 
mer school  by  the  Psychological  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Psychological  Clinic  boarded  him  with  a  number 
of  other  children  at  a  house  nearby  kept  by  Miss  E.  The  influence 
here  was  very  good  and  Miss  E.  was  devoted  to  the  children  who 
were  placed  in  her  charge,  but  her  home  was  not  organized  as  a 
hospital  school.  The  children  were  neither  subjected  to  the  re- 
straints, given  the  personal  oversight,  nor  provided  with  the  occu- 
pations, which  I  consider  desirable  for  the  favorable  treatment  of 
troublesome  boys.  The  treatment  of  this  boy  was  a  compromise, 
and  eventually  a  failure,  because  our  limited  financial  resources 
made  it  impossible  to  provide  all  that  our  scientific  insight  into 
the  problem  showed  to  be  essential. 

Harry  was  a  large  boy  for  his  age  and  many  would  have 
called  him  handsome.  His  was  the  kind  of  body  that  craved  exei^ 
cise,  and  his  spirit  no  less  than  his  body  demanded  suitable  em- 
ployment. Like  so  many  boys  of  this  type  he  was  fond  of  machin- 
ery, eager  to  make  things,  and  had  a  passion  for  soldiering  and 
outdoor  life.  "When  taken  with  the  other  boys  to  the  botanic  gar- 
dens, he  formed  them  into  a  company  of  soldiers  with  the  care- 
taker as  general,  himself  as  captain,  one  of  the  boys  as  lieutenant 
and  the  others  as  recruits,  and  made  them  march  in  step.  Another 
day  he  fixed  up  his  room,  arranging  a  little  cabinet  with  ink  bot- 
tles, put  a  sign  with  his  office  hours  on  the  door  and  played  doctor. 
He  was  very  fond  of  reading  and  read  the  papers  through  every 
day,  talking  to  Miss  E.  about  the  things  of  interest  he  found  in 
them.  He  took  out  books  from  the  library  and  read  a  great  deal, 
especially  boys'  books  on  camping,  machinery,  and  adventure.  At 
first  he  rendered  willing  obedience,  taking  some  medicine  un- 
complainingly at  each  meal,  although  he  said  it  was  not  good  and 
asked  the  caretaker  to  talk  to  him  while  he  took  it,  so  that  he  would 
forget  about  it.  In  school  he  was  not  interested  in  the  ordinary 
school  subjects,  but  he  showed  sufiicient  intelligence,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  indifference  he  could  have  learned  rapidly. 
He  entered  the  school  with  his  interest  centered  chiefly  upon  the 
possibility  of  going  in  to  swim  at  the  University  gymnasium. 
Both  in  the  school  and  at  the  boarding  house  he  made  a  distinctly 
favorable  impression.  He  was  polite,  courteous,  and  anxious  to 
please  and  be  of  service.    He  aroused  no  suspicion  of  dishonesty. 

He  entered  the  school  on  a  Monday  morning.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  some  one  who 
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did  not  know  his  previous  record,  gave  him  a  cheque  for  $10.50 
to  cash  at  a  neighboring  grocer's.  lie  did  not  return  with  the 
money  but  went  immediately  to  a  department  store  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  bought  a  soldier's  suit  and  took  the  one  o'clock  train  from 
the  Eeading  Terminal  for  New  York.  This  twelve  year  old  boy 
had  never  been  in  New  York  but  nevertheless  he  succeeded  in 
finding  the  shortest  and  quickest  route  to  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. Here  he  took  a  train  for  Pine  Plains  where  a  Philadelphia 
regiment  was  in  encampment.  He  became  the  mascot  of  one  of 
the  companies,  and  one  of  the  men  who  knew  his  parents  took 
care  of  him.  He  returned  to  the  city  with  the  regiment,  having 
gained,  as  I  subsequently  learned  by  questioning  him,  quite  a 
large  stock  of  military  information.  He  reached  Philadelphia 
on  Wednesday  of  the  week  following  his  hasty  exit.  Afraid  to 
go  home,  he  put  in  the  time  going  about  with  the  newspaper 
wagons,  sleeping  in  one  of  them  at  night.  On  Sunday  morning 
he  took  the  last  of  his  money  and  spent  it  on  a  trip  to  Washington 
Park.  That  night,  tired  and  hungry,  with  all  his  money  gone,  he 
walked  into  a  district  station  house  and  gave  himself  up.  They 
sent  him  to  the  House  of  Detention,  but  as  no  charge  was  made 
against  him  on  account  of  the  theft,  he  was  given  again  into  the 
custody  of  his  parents  and  returned  to  Miss  E.'s,  where  he  re- 
mained three  weeks  longer.  On  his  return  I  talked  to  him  most 
seriously  and  for  the  first  time  about  his  offenses.  The  following 
is  taken  from  the  stenographic  notes  of  a  part  of  the  conversation : 

Q.     "Are  you  sorry  you  took  the  money  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir."     (Beginning  to  cry.) 

Q.     "Why  are  you  sorry  ?" 

A.     "Because  I  don't  want  to  face  them." 

Q.     "Why  don't  you  want  to  face  them  ?"  ' 

A.     "I  am  ashamed." 

Q.     "Why?" 

A.     "Because  I  had  no  right  to  take  the  money." 

Q.     "Did  you  know  that  when  you  took  it  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.     "Then  why  did  you  take  it  ?" 

A.     "I  wanted  to  go  to  Pine  Plains." 

Q.     "Would  you  rather  face  it  out  or  go  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  ?" 

A.     "Face  it  out." 
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Q.  ''Do  you  think  if  you  stay  here  a  couple  of  weeks  more 

that  you  can  keep  from  taking  money  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Is  there  anything  you  want  money  for  now  ?" 

A.  "For  writing  paper.     I  meant  to  ask  her  for  some  and  I 
forgot  it." 

Q.  "What  did  you  want  paper  for  ?" 

A.  "To  write  to  my  mother.    We  got  a  couple  of  little  dogs 
at  the  house  and  I  want  to  tell  her." 

Q.  "Do  you  like  better  to  work  or  to  play  ?" 

A.  "Oh,  I  like  some  light  work." 

Q.  "Have  you  ever  earned  any  money  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "What  at?" 

A.  "Kunning    errands,     serving    circulars,     and    working 
around  stores." 

Q.  "When  you  earned  money  what  did  you  do  with  it?" 

A.  "Spent  it." 

Q.  "Having  a  good  time  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "For  candy  ?"' 

A.  "I  divide  up  with  the  fellows." 

Q.  "Have  you  ever  taken  any  money  before  this  ?"      (No 
answer.)     "Why  do  you  take  money?" 

A.  "Don't  know." 

Q.  "I  have  been  told  you  once  stole  a  rifle.     What  kind  of 
rifle  was  it?" 

A.  "Thirty-two  calibre." 

Q.  "From  whom  did  you  steal  that  ?" 

A.  "An  old  man." 

Q.  "Did  you  take  the  rifle  to  shoot  or  to  sell  ?"' 

A.  "To  shoot." 

Q.  "Where  did  you  shoot  it?" 

A.  "Out  in  the  country," 

Q.  "How  did  you  get  to  the  country  ?" 

A.  "Walked  out  there  and  tried  it." 

Q.  "How  did  they  catch  you  ?" 

A.  "As  I  was  standing  on  a  street." 

Q.  "When  was  that  ?    Was  it  right  after  you  took  it  ?" 

A.  "No,  a  couple  of  weeks  after  that." 

Q.  "Did  you  have  the  rifle  with  you?" 
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A.     "No,  sir." 

Q.     "What  had  you  done  with  it  ?" 

A.     "Sold  it  to  a  man  for  twenty  cents  and  spent  the  money." 

Q.     "What    did    you    want    money    for?"      (No    answer.) 
"Somebody  told  me  you  took  a  horse  once." 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.     "How  was  that?" 

A.     "I  rode  him  out  to  Norristown  for  a  man." 

Q.     "How  long  did  it  take  you  ?" 

A.     "From  six  o'clock  until  nine." 

Q.     "When  you  got  out  there  what  did  you  do  ?" 

A.  "Put  him  in  the  stable,  then  the  man  went  out  on  his 
farm  and  I  went  to  him  and  said,  'What  are  you  going  to  give 
me,'  and  he  said,  'Ain't  going  to  give  you  nothing,'  and  I  said, 
'Give  me  my  carfare  home,'  and  he  said,  'What  do  you  Avant  with 
carfare?'  So  I  went  dovm  to  the  stable,  put  the  saddle  on  the 
horse  and  rode  him  home." 

Q.     "When  you  got  to  the  city  what  did  you  do  with  him  ?" 

A.  "Left  him  on  a  side  street  and  was  walking  down  Broad 
Street  when  he  caught  me." 

Q.     "Who  caught  you,  the  man  you  stole  the  horse  from  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Did  they  take  you  to  the  House  of  Detention  that 
time?" 

A.     "Yes  sir,  they  sent  me  there." 

Q.     "Did  you  tell  them  the  story  of  his  not  paying  you  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir;  the  man  said  it  was  all  a  lie,  he  would  have 
given  me  carfare  home." 

Q.     "Would  he?" 

A.     "No,  sir;  he  said  he  wouldn't." 

Q.  "What  else  have  you  stolen?"  (No  answer.)  "You 
stole  a  bicycle  once,  didn't  you?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.     "Did  you  take  it  to  sell  ?" 

A.  "No,  sir;  the  boy  who  owned  it  lent  it  to  me  to  ride 
home  from  school,  and  instead  of  going  to  school  I  rode  it  around 
the  park.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  bicycle  and  that  I  would  like 
to  have  a  bicycle  like  that." 

Q.     "You  tried  to  sell  it,  didn't  you  ?" 

A.  "A  fellow  said  he  would  give  me  some  money  for  it,  but 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  bicycle  and  I  would  keep  it.  I  wanted  a 
bicycle  anyway." 
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Q.     "How  long  did  you  ride  it  around  ?" 

A.     "All  afternoon." 

Q.     "When  did  the  man  offer  you  money  for  it  ?" 

A.     "When  I  was  riding  it  around  the  park." 

Q.  "What  did  you  ride  it  doA^m  Market  Street  for?  To  see 
if  you  could  sell  it?" 

A.  "Because  I  did  not  want  to  get  caught  with  it  on  my 
hands." 

Q.     "Why  didn't  you  take  it  back  to  the  boy  ?" 

A.     "Because  he  would  give  me  a  good  licking." 

Q.     "Why?" 

A.     "Because  I  had  kept  it  out." 

Q.     "Didn't  you  know  you  hadn't  any  right  to  keep  it  out  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.     "Why  not?" 

A.  "Because  I  promised  to  give  it  to  him  when  I  got  back 
to  school  in  the  afternoon." 

Q.     "You  knew  you  were  doing  wrong  then  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  got  for  the  bi- 
cycle ?" 

A.     "Spent  it." 

Q.  "Didn't  you  sell  it  because  you  thought  of  all  the  things 
you  could  buy  with  it." 

A.  "Yes,  and  another  reason  was  I  did  not  want  to  get 
caught  with  it  ?" 

Q.     "How  much  did  you  get  for  it  ?" 

A.     "A  dollar  eighty)' 

Q.     "At  the  store  on  Market  Street  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.     "How  soon  did  you  get  caught?" 

A.     "Xext  morning." 

It  had  been  reported  to  me  that  Harry  had  gone  to  revival 
meetings  held  shortly  before  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  been  con- 
verted, confessing  his  crimes  after  the  manner  of  "Sentimental 
Tommy".     I  questioned  him  about  this. 

Q.  "Why  did  you  go  to  revival  meetings?"  (ITo  answer.) 
"You  believe  in  God?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

Q.     "Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  place  as  hell  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 
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Q.  "What  is  hell  V 

A.  "Where  the  devil  is." 

Q.  "What  does  he  do  to  you  ?" 

A.  "Don't  know." 

Q.  "Didn't  jou  hear  about  hell  at  the  meetings  ?" 

A.  "No,  sir." 

Q.  "Are  you  ever  afraid  of  going  to  hell?" 

A.  "I  never  think  of  it." 

Q.  "Didn't  you  think  about  it  when  you  went  to  the  revival 
meetings  ?" 

A.  "No,  sir." 

Q.  "Aren't  you  afraid  you  may  die  and  go  to  hell  ?" 

A.  "I  never  think  about  it." 

Q.  "You  got  converted  at  the  meetings,  didn't  you  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "What  does  getting  converted  mean?" 

A.  "When  they  take  your  name  down." 

Q.  "Is  that  all?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Did  you  go  up  on  the  platform  ?" 

A.  "No,  he  came  down." 

Q.  "Did  you  tell  him  how  bad  you  had  been  ?" 

A.  "No,  sir." 

Q.  "What  did  he  ask  you  when  you  gave  him  your  name  ? 
What  were  you  supposed  to  be  giving  your  name  for  ?" 

A.  "To  go  to  Jesus." 

Q.  "When  you  gave  your  name  did  you  mean  that  you 
wanted  to  go  to  Jesus  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Did  you  really  want  to  go  to  Jesus  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Or  did  you  simply  want  to  get  your  name  do"^Ti  on 
paper  ?" 

A.  "I  wanted  to  go  to  Jesus." 

Q.  "You  felt  that  way  because  he  had  been  preaching  to 


you  ?" 


A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Do  you  go  to  Sunday-school  ?" 

A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Do  you  like  Sunday-school  ?" 

A.  "I  think  it's  all  right." 
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Q.  ''Do  you  like  to  hear  about  Jesus  and  God  in  Sunday- 
school,  or  doesn't  that  interest  you  ?" 

A.     "That's  all  right." 

Q.     "Does  it  interest  you  ?" 

A.     "Yes,  sir." 

I  could  not  discover  that  the  boy  had  any  re&l  appreciation 
of  the  seriousness  of  his  misconduct.  He  showed  great  sensi- 
bility during  a  part  of  my  arraignment,  first  beginning  to  sniffle 
and  finally  crying  outright.  He  claimed  he  had  no  idea  of  taking 
the  money  until  he  read  in  the  newspaper  about  the  soldiers  be- 
ing at  Pine  Plains.  Although  he  wept  copiously,  ten  minutes 
later  he  was  inquiring  eagerly  about  going  over  to  the  gymnasium 
to  enjoy  the  swimming  pool.  Even  after  I  explained  to  him  that 
a  boy  of  his  reputation  could  not  be  trusted  there  and  that  he 
would  have  to  wait  until  some  one  could  be  found  to  go  with  him, 
he  showed  no  shame  but  rather  appeared  injured.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  regarded  his  own  wishes  as  imperative  and  that  he 
had  little  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others.  This  may  have  been 
the  result  of  defective  home  training,  but  it  may  also  have  been 
due  to  the  possession  of  a  volatile  conscience  and  a  temperament 
bordering  on  the  pathological.  He  avoided,  whenever  possible, 
facing  his  trouble  or  thinking  of  unpleasant  things.  He  was 
friendly,  pleasant,  and  thoroughly  at  ease,  carrying  the  conversa- 
tion along  lines  which  interested  him  personally  and  a])pearing 
astonishingly  independent  for  twelve  years  old.  He  had  the  not 
uncommon  boyish  trait  of  boasting  of  his  accomplishments,  but 
he  was  large  for  his  age  and  perhaps  his  easy  domination  of 
other  boys  had  given  him  a  high  opinion  of  himself  and  his  powers. 
Mentally  precocious,  he  was  nevertheless  backward  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  subjects. 

Harry  had  originally  been  sent  to  the  Psychological  Clinic 
by  the  committing  magistrate  at  the  House  of  Detention.  He  was 
brought  to  us  in  the  custody  of  his  mother  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  examination  as  to  his  mental  status,  in  order  that  the 
magistrate  might  have  the  benefit  of  our  opinion  in  reaching  a 
final  disposition  of  the  case.  The  boy's  mother  claimed  that  his 
actions  could  be  explained  only  on  the  principle  of  mental  defi- 
ciency. She  seemed  to  think  that  Harry  was  a  case  of  "Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde" :  sometimes  he  was  very  good  for  as  long  a 
period  as  three  months,  and  then  he  would  have  a  more  or  less 
protracted  outburst  of  lawlessness. 
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Our  first  brief  examination  made  clear  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending judgment  until  after  the  boy  had  been  for  some  time 
under  observation.  The  medical  and  other  dispensaries  at  the 
University  Hospital  reported  the  boy  poorly  developed  and  anae- 
mic, but  otherwise  noi-mal,  and  recommended  a  tonic  and  treat- 
ment, but  no  operation,  for  catarrh  and  enlarged  tonsils.  His  his- 
tory revealed  that  even  as  a  small  boy  he  never  wanted  to  play 
near  home,  preferring  to  wander  off,  but  he  was  ten  years  old 
before  he  actually  ran  away.  When  he  was  seven,  his  aunt  who 
was  paying  them  a  visit,  took  him  on  her  lap  and  allowed  him  to 
play  with  her  pocket  book.  Later  when  she  wanted  to  go  home, 
both  Harry  and  the  purse  were  missing.  He  had  gone  to  a  shop 
in  the  neighborhood,  had  ordered  ice-cream,  and  presented  a  dol- 
lar in  payment.  The  shopkeeper  brought  Harry  and  the  dollar 
home. 

According  to  the  mother's  story  he  had  always  been  a  heedless 
boy,  too  busy  with  his  own  -affairs  to  listen  to  what  was  said  to  him, 
given  to  lies  and  the  invention  of  sensational  stories,  subject  to 
crazes  and  fads,  always  wild  about  something  and  willing  to  go  to 
any  length  to  get  it.  If  he  had  been  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents, 
this  natural  craving  for  a  bicycle,  a  cowboy  outfit,  a  knife,  and 
excursions  into  the  country,  would  have  been  amply  gratified. 
The  family,  however,  were  wretchedly  poor,  and  his  desires  not 
being  deadened  by  poor  food  and  deprivation,  nor  choked  by  fear, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  he  took  what  he  wanted  regardless  of 
the  law.  He  was  really  making  an  effort  in  his  own  poor  way  to 
escape  from  the  terrible  conditions  which  surrounded  him.  Under- 
fed, under-exercised,  under-stimulated  mentally,  he  endeavored 
to  cut  his  way  out  from  the  boredom  of  his  existence.  He  came 
to  us  without  a  toothbrush,  necktie  or  collar,  and  during  the  hot 
summer  weeks  he  wore  his  heavy  winter  underclothing. 

Harry  was  one  of  seven  children,  all  living  and  none  of  them 
markedly  degenerate.  The  younger  children,  however,  showed  the 
degenerating  effects  of  the  family's  struggle  for  existence.  The 
mother  was  a  well  intentioned  woman,  but  unable  to  cope  satis- 
factorily with  the  task  of  rearing  and  managing  seven  alert  and 
energetic  children  on  a  meagre  income.  The  family  history  re- 
vealed nothing  to  account  for  any  inherited  mental  or  moral  de- 
generacy. I  consider  Harry  the  product  of  his  environment, — 
the  very  natural  product  of  poor  food,  poor  care,  insufficient  dis- 
cipline, inadequate  school  facilities,  and  lack  of  expert  assistance 
to  guide  the  family  in  the  art  of  controlling  a  difficult  boy. 
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To  whom  should  the  family  of  a  troublesome  boy  turn  for  this 
expert  assistance?  To  the  physician?  To  the  psychologist?  To 
the  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court?  To  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety? All  these  agencies  are  consulted  when  the  father  and 
mother  make  their  last  fight  to  save  an  erring  son  from  the  reform 
school  or  some  penal  institution.  Why  do  they  so  often  neglect 
to  consult  the  only  accredited  authority  on  public  and  private 
morals — the  nearest  representative  of  the  church,  their  personal 
pastor,  who  might  be  expected  to  respond  with  a  well  considered 
plan  for  the  moral  regeneration  and  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual child  ?  Harry's  parents,  for  example,  were  religious  people, 
members  of  a  Protestant  church,  and  we  were  told  that  their  min- 
ister Icnew  a  good  deal  about  the  case.  The  boy  also  liked  to  at- 
tend Sunday-school,  said  his  prayers  willingly,  and  took  kindly 
to  religious  instruction.  His  case  was  one  which  might  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  proper  religious  instniction,  but  the  par- 
ents had  never  taken  the  minister  into  their  confidence,  nor  had 
the  minister  ever  talked  to  the  boy  about  his  waywardness.  The 
situation  in  my  opinion  does  not  indicate  any  great  lack  of  inter- 
est or  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  it  does 
reveal  the  very  natural  result  of  too  much  Greek  and  Hebrew  to 
the  exclusion  of  psychology  and  sociology. 

On  his  return  to  the  special  class,  after  he  had  run  away  to 
Pine  Plains,  Harry  showed  a  decided  change  in  behavior.  He  be- 
came disobedient,  nagged  and  plagued  the  other  children,  and  to- 
ward the  latter  part  of  his  stay  he  was  insolent  to  the  teacher  and 
uncontrollable  in  the  school  room.  His  bad  behavior  could  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  his  boredom  and  lack  of  interest.  T  believe  that 
one  thing  onlv  interested  him  in  his  school  room  work,  the  mak- 
ing  of  a  wicker  basket,  and  yet  T  am  confident  that  imder  careful 
individual  instruction  and  discipline  he  would  have  become  sub- 
missive to  the  constraint  of  school  life,  and  would  have  made  rapid 
improvement.  The  concentration  and  persistence  Harry  so  ob- 
viously lacked  in  the  school  room,  were  noticeably  present  while 
reading  a  book  which  told  how  to  make  a  boat  out  of  logs  and  how 
to  set  traps  for  catching  pickerel  in  the  ice.  We  were  unable  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  this  boy  and  others  like  him,  because  we 
lacked  the  financial  resources  and  equipment.  In  the  summer  of 
1010  we  undertook  an  educational  experiment  with  a  group  of 
these  boys  under  conditions  which  more  nearly  met  their  require- 
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ments,*  but  we  still  await  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
conduct  the  experiment  with  an  adequate  equipment  and  organiza- 
tion. 

Opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  boy's 
condition.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  nervous  and  emotional  in- 
stability which  the  examining  neurologist  thought  might  possibly 
be  "hysterical,"  but  attaching  a  pathologist's  tag  does  not  wipe  out 
the  fact  that  this  boy's  history,  barring  the  few  flagrant  offenses, 
is  the  history  of  hundreds  of  boys  who  turn  out  well,  and  that 
there  was  in  his  case  a  failure  to  provide  the  essentials  of  a  whole- 
some mental  and  moral  discipline.  I  considered  the  boy  very 
good  stuff,  well  worth  the  effort  and  pains  necessary  to  turn  him 
into  a  useful  man.  His  crazes,  his  imagination,  his  love  of  wan- 
dering, the  nerve  and  courage  which  took  him  to  the  camp  at 
Pine  Plains,  jN'ew  York,  are  all  of  them  excellent  traits  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  building  of  character. 

Perhaps  fate  was  kind  to  this  boy.  In  the  month  after  he 
left  the  care  of  the  Psychological  Clinic,  he  ran  away  from  home 
for  the  last  time.  Stealing  a  long  ride  on  a  freight  train,  he  fell 
under  the  wheels  and  was  killed.  Of  such  material  as  he  are 
made  the  tramp,  the  hobo,  and  the  habitual  criminal.  Prom  such 
as  he,  under  slightly  different  circumstances,  are  developed  the 
finest  specimens  of  manhood  the  human  race  affords. 

Fatalism  is  so  common  a  philosophy,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
mental  habit.  Eooted  up,  it  grows  again  in  new  places  and  in  new 
forms.  The  Oriental  lies  down  upon  his  bed  of  sickness  and  pain 
and  resigns  himself  to  death  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.  We 
take  a  more  kindly  view  to-day  of  the  actions  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  ascribe  to  man's  ignorance  and  inertia  some  of  the  diseases 
and  ills  of  life.  Eeligious  fatalism,  however,  is  no  sooner  eradi- 
cated from  the  human  mind,  than  a  scientific  fatalism  takes  its 
place.  Heredity  is  now  the  fatalist's  "Deus  ex  machina."  The 
physical  and  moral  ills  of  an  individual  are  not  ascribed  to  the 
sins  of  his  forefathers,  but  rather  to  their  diseases  and  defects. 

Feeblemindedness,  insanity,  moral  degeneracy,  these  are 
doubtless  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  direct  result  of  an 
inherited  factor.  iN'evertheless,  mental  and  moral  degeneracy  are 
just  as  frequently  the  result  of  the  environment.  In  the  absence 
of  the  most  painstaking  investigation,  accompanied  by  a  deter- 
mined effort  at  remedial  treatment,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  de- 
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cide,  when  confronted  by  an  individual  case,  whether  heredity  or 
the  environment  has  played  the  chief  role.  Who  can  improve  a 
man's  inheritance?  And  what  man's  environment  can  not  be 
bettered  ?  In  place  of  the  hopeless  fatalism  of  those  who  con- 
stantly em])hasize  our  impotence  in  the  presence  of  the  hereditary 
factor,  we  prefer  the  hopeful  ojHimism  of  those  who  point  out  the 
destructive  activity  of  the  environment.  To  ascribe  a  condition  to 
the  environment,  is  a  challenge  to  do  something  for  its  ameliora- 
tion or  cure ;  to  ascribe  it  to  heredity  too  often  means  that  we 
fold  our  hands  and  do  nothing. 

Take  for  instance  the  belief  in  human  depravity  and  crimi- 
nal instinct'?.  Public  oi)inion,  even  scientific  opinion,  is  clearly 
fntalistic.  In  this  country  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  is  still 
conducted  with  a  view  only  to  punish  or  segregate,  scarcely  ever 
to  educate  or  cure.  A  much  discussed  theft  brought  out  tha  fol- 
lowing headlines  and  phrases  in  the  local  newspapers, — ''this 
boy  whose  criminal  tendencies,"  "some  queer  mental  characteris- 
tics," ''the  propensity  for  evil,"  "criminal  instincts,"  "a  rare 
specimen  of  juvenile  depravity."  Read  these  and  then  consider 
that  the  boy  at  whom  these  phrases  were  directed  was  not  yet  ten 
years  old.  This  congenital  monster,  a  bom  criminal,  was  only  a 
little  boy  whose  disposal  was  giving  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  Philadelphia  so  much  concern,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Psychological  Clinic  for  examination.  Was  he  a  bad  boy,  a  moral 
imbecile,  criminally  insane,  feebleminded,  or  merely  untrained, 
uneducated,  undisciplined? 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  question  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out keeping  the  boy  for  a  month  or  more  under  observation  and 
training  in  the  proper  surroundings.  A  brief  examination  could 
and  did  detennine  that  he  was  mentally  normal.  To  care  for  a 
lively  and  energetic  boy  is  expensive  and  the  resources  of  the  Hos- 
pital School  at  the  time  were  not  adequate  to  provide  for  his  board 
and  training.  It  was  then  determined  to  place  the  boy  at  an  insti- 
tution which  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  reform  school,  and 
while  waiting  to  be  entered  at  this  institution,  he  was  boarded  by 
the  Society  for  a  few  days  at  a  private  home.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon he  brought  to  the  house  another  boy  somewhat  older  than  him- 
self, and  together  they  planned  to  break  into  a  desk  containing  some 
jewelry  and  money  and  use  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  circus.  Some 
time  after  midnight  the  two  boys  got  a  hatchet  from  the  kitchen, 
broke  into  the  desk  and  after  securing  the  jewelry  and  money. 
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decamped.  George  was  captured  the  next  night.  He  had  sold  a 
ring,  not  of  great  value,  for  three  cents.  He  gave  away  a  diamond 
ring  and  the  rest  of  the  jewelry,  all  of  which  were  brought  back  by 
the  boys  among  whom  they  had  been  distributed.  He  also  took  a 
five  dollar  gold  piece  which  he  had  induced  some  one  to  change 
for  him,  and  when  caught  he  still  had  left  about  two  dollars  and  a 
half. 

Let  us  admit  the  seriousness  of  this  offense,  but  some  pro- 
portion should  be  maintained  between  the  offense  and  its  puni- 
tive consequences,  between  even  a  crime  and  the  spiritual  flaying 
to  which  our  objurgatory  epithets  subject  the  offender.  What  par- 
ent of  a  nine  year  old  boy  would  care  to  have  him  publicly  branded 
a  thief  possessed  of  criminal  instincts,  because  he  took  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  jewelry  and  some  money  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to 
go  to  the  circus  ?  There  are  many  nine  year  old  boys  living  in  re- 
spectable homes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  who  steal,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year,  from  their  parents  and  others,  more  than  this 
boy  has  had  an  opportunity  to  take  in  his  whole  lifetime.  In  well- 
to-do  homes  the  peculations  of  childhood  are  made  good  by  the 
child's  protector,  and  the  child  is  subjected  to  the  kind  of  home 
discipline  which  in  time  educates  him  to  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  his  actions  and  to  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  regrettable  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  financial  standing  of  a  family  often  deter- 
mines whether  the  false  step  of  one  of  its  members  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  criminal  act  or  merely  a  more  or  less  trifling  transgression. 
Some  time  ago  at  the  Juvenile  Court  I  saw  a  child  held  for  taking 
from  an  aunt  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  he  had  promptly  spent 
to  give  his  playmates  a  good  time.  This  money  represented  the  ac- 
cumulated savings  of  several  years  of  hard  work,  and  its  loss  was 
a  very  serious  matter.  The  boy  was  a  menace  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  that  family,  not  because  he  was  so  bad  but  because  the 
family  was  so  poor.  The  only  remedy  which  society  had  to  offer 
was  to  put  the  boy  in  the  House  of  Refuge.  This  is  said  in  no  wise 
as  a  reflection  upon  the  House  of  Refuge,  for  this  institution  pro- 
vided him  with  a  better  home,  a  better  school  and  a  better  play- 
ground than  he  had  previously  enjoyed,  but  the  same  boy  in  a 
different  environment,  if  he  had  taken  this  money  from  the  well 
filled  pocketbook  of  a  relative,  would  have  been  soundly  spanked 
or  given  such  punishment  as  commended  itself  to  the  family,  and 
there  the  matter  would  probably  have  ended. 
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In  the  public  comments  upon  George's  offejises,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  was  said  that  he  had  "manifested  a  criminal 
bent  at  an  early  age."  George  was  indeed  handicapped  from  the 
start.  While  an  inmate  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  a  homeless 
waif  of  eighteen  months,  his  future  foster  mother  was  so  much 
attracted  by  the  boy's  appearance  that  she  persuaded  her  husband 
to  adopt  him  against  his  better  judgment  and  the  wishes  of  his 
family.  This  alone  was  enough  to  give  George  that  bent  which 
public  comment  spoke  of  as  criminal,  for  constant  bickering  is  not 
a  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  mentally  and  morally  normal 
children.  To  add  to  George's  difficulties  his  foster  mother  died 
insane  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  George  not  only  lost  his 
protector,  but  it  would  appear  that  his  life  and  behavior  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  charge  of  a  woman  who  was  growing 
gradually  insane.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  children's  home,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  until  the  foster  father  married  again 
and  once  more  gave  the  boy  a  home. 

After  a  few  months  George  proved  himself  quite  unmanage- 
able. His  second  foster  mother  complained  that  the  boy  had  an  un- 
controllable temper,  and  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  playing  on 
the  railroad.  He  was  picked  up  repeatedly  by  the  police  and 
taken  to  different  station  houses.  When  told  to  do  anything  he  did 
not  like,  George  would  kick  and  scream,  making  enough  noise  to 
attract  the  neighbors  to  the  house  to  see  what  w^as  the  matter. 
His  teacher  at  school  sent  word  that  he  did  not  attend  regularly. 
In  other  words,  George  at  a  very  early  age  showed  enough  inde- 
pendence to  try  to  get  his  own  way  and  to  roam  about  in  search 
of  adventure. 

Brought  at  the  age  of  eight  before  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Philadelphia,  George  was  held  on  a  charge  of  incorrigibility  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  with 
instructions  to  place  him  in  a  coimtry  home.  A  good  home  was 
found  for  him  but  he  continued  hard  to  manage,  and  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  taking  things  from  the  house  to  give  to  the  children  in 
school.  The  woman  in  whose  charge  he  was  placed  to  board  by  the 
Society,  wanted  to  give  him  up  on  several  occasions,  but  always 
relented  because  the  boy  was  so  attractive.  Finally  she  did  give 
him  up,  and  he  was  brought  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  took  every  means  to  secure  the  best  physical  attention 
and  to  obtain  for  him  the  right  kind  of  home.  While  in  their  care 
he  was  frequently  caught  taking  small  sums  of  money.     The  more 
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serious  theft  of  jewelry  and  money  from  his  last  caretaker  brought 
him  at  the  age  of  nine  once  more  before  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  study  of  criminology  in  this  country  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Indeed  it  has  not  advanced  very  far  even  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  where  several  journals  are  devoted  to  its  study.  For  the 
present  the  only  safe  attitude  for  the  community  to  assume  is  one 
of  appreciation  of  its  own  ignorance.  If  we  only  recognize  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  we  do  not  know  what  causes  criminal  actions, 
we  shall  be  at  least  in  a  position  to  learn  something.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  attitude  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  with  reference  to 
this  and  many  another  boy's  offenses.  No  one  ought  to  decide  why 
a  bo/  steals,  from  the  mere  recital  of  his  actions  and  history,  nor  yet 
from  a  brief  mental  and  physical  examination.  In  a  difficult  and 
doubtful  case  it  may  take  months  of  careful  study  with  an  attempt 
at  training  before  we  can  be  at  all  certain  of  his  characteristics 
and  of  their  effect  in  determining  his  behavior.  Nevertheless,  one 
may  give  expression,  tentatively,  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  this 
boy's  moral  status. 

George  steals  because  he  wants  the  money  and  his  social  inter- 
ests, which  include  his  moral  nature,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
awakened  to  cause  him  to  have  much  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  criminal  instinct. 
There  is,  perhaps,  an  instinct  of  appropriation  which  George 
shares  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  the  human  race — 
the  instinct  to  take  what  you  want  when  you  see  it.  This  is  not  a 
crime,  nor  is  the  instinct  criminal.  Society  makes  the  crime  by 
determining  what  acts  of  appropriation  are  illegal.  It  is  immoral 
and  illegal  to  appropriate  jewelry  and  money  which  doesn't  belong 
to  you,  but  a  nine  year  old  child  is  not  expected  to  have  a  full 
realization  of  the  moral  judgments  or  legal  enactments  of  the  com- 
munity. In  fact,  it  is  only  gradually  that  the  child  can  be  made 
to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  "mine  and  thine"  and  in  a 
broader  sense  to  recognize  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  We 
admit  that  circumstances  alter  cases  even  with  children  of  more 
mature  years.  College  students  are  permitted  to  celebrate  an 
athletic  victory  on  the  streets,  and  the  disturbance  is  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  an  ebullition  of  youthful  spirits  and  energy, 
whereas  if  it  were  a  labor  organization  celebrating  a  strike  vic- 
tory, it  would  be  called  riot  and  anarchy.  The  institution  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  for  offenders  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  evidence 
that  the  community  has  begun  to  recognize  that  the  human  infant 
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acquires  only  gradually  a  personal  responsibility  for  his  actions. 
A  nine  year  old  boy  does  not  steal  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  six- 
teen year  old  boy  or  a  man  may  steal. 

It  is  probable  that  any  ordinary  parent  would  have  experi- 
enced dirticulty  in  managing  a  boy  like  George.  He  was  self- 
willed  and  absolutely  fearless.  This  was  shown  when  he  was 
received  in  a  school  where  they  had  a  swimming  pool.  The  in- 
structor asked  George  if  he  could  swim.  He  said,  ''Oh,  yes,  I  can 
swim."  When  the  instructor's  back  was  turned  he  jumped  in  and 
was  almost  drowned  before  they  could  get  him  out.  When  ques- 
tioned he  said  he  had  told  the  instructor  he  could  swim  because 
he  thought  he  could  if  he  tried.  He  announced  that  be  would 
keep  on  trying  until  he  succeeded.  Upon  fear  as  a  basis  develops 
that  wholesome  respect  for  authority,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  individual's  subjection  to  law  and  order.  In  the  absence  of 
fear  the  only  other  instinctive  trait  to  which  one  can  appeal,  is 
love.  Most  children  under  ten  years  of  age  have  a  lively  sense 
of  both  fear  and  personal  aflFection.  Through  their  fear  of  author- 
ity, the  fear  of  God  or  man,  or  through  a  strong  personal  regard 
for  some  one  or  more  persons,  the  child  is  usually  trained  to 
obey  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  him.  Home  discipline 
is  the  chief  factor  in  compelling  a  child  to  take  the  right  path  of 
moral  development  In  the  case  of  George  he  had  never  kno^vTi 
a  real  or  pennanent  home  nor  anything  resembling  a  discipline 
which  appeals  alternately  and  in  due  proportion  to  the  instinctive 
emotions  of  fear  and  love.  The  well  spring  of  love  had  never 
been  tapped  in  this  boy.  To  win  love,  one  must  make  oneself 
indispensable  to  a  child's  happiness.  It  is  reported  by  the  social 
worker  that  George  felt  aggrieved  at  his  foster  father,  maintain- 
ing that  he  should  have  come  to  see  him.  He  also  announced 
that  he  intended  to  keep  on  giving  trouble  until  his  father  gave 
him  an  allowance  of  fifteen  cents  a  month  pocket  money. 

Although  only  nine  years  of  age  George  had  a  mental  develop- 
ment beyond  his  years.  He  was  alert  and  ingenious,  always  up  to 
something,  which  according  to  circumstances  might  be  either 
good  or  bad.  For  example,  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  private 
boarding  house  near  the  University,  he  spent  part  of  each  day  in 
the  University  Library.  He  read  books  like  ]\rark  Twain's  "The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  and  Andrew  Lang's  fairy  stories.  Once 
he  came  up  to  the  desk  and  asked  for  Kipling's  ''Five  Nations." 
When  the  attendant  told  him  it  was  poetry  and  that  she  did  not 
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think  he  would  like  it,  he  answered,  "No,  I  don't  want  no  poetry. 
I  thought  it  was  history."  At  my  clinic  I  had  him  read  a  para- 
graph of  a  selection  from  George  Eliot's  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  in 
order  to  discover  how  well  he  could  read.  When  I  stopped  him  he 
came  forward  and  asked  in  a  whisper,  "May  I  take  the  book  and 
finish  that  ?"  When  I  gave  him  the  book  and  allowed  him  to 
go  into  an  adjoining  room,  he  finished  the  selection.  During  his 
brief  stay  at  the  boarding  house  he  spent  his  free  time  reading 
in  the  library  and  watching  the  trains  from  the  South  Street 
bridge.  He  was  one  of  those  children  for  whom  the  operation  of 
machinery  has  a  peculiar  fascination.  That  he  had  planned  to 
rob  an  apartment  house  by  climbing  in  through  a  kitchen  win- 
dow, as  reported  by  a  detective,  is  to  my  mind  only  an  instance  of 
imaginative  enterprise. 

If  this  boy  had  been  kept  constantly  employed  at  work  which 
engaged  his  interest  and  stimulated  his  mind,  he  would  have  given 
very  little  trouble.  George  had  so  much  energy  and  was  so  con- 
stantly in  search  of  some  form  of  activity  that  he  could  easily 
have  kept  one  or  perhaps  two  able-bodied  persons  busy  finding 
sufiicient  occupation  for  him.  A  well  planned  theft  was  in  his 
case  the  result  of  misdirected  energy.  His  initiative  and  mental 
development  far  outstripped  the  development  of  his  moral  per- 
ception and  judgTiient.  It  was,  therefore,  a  case  of  uneven  develop- 
ment, a  common  condition  in  troublesome  moral  cases.  Owing  to 
the  desultory  character  of  his  school  instruction,  George  was  not 
up  to  boys  of  his  own  age,  but  he  showed  himself  quite  capable  of 
handling  the  ordinary  school  subjects.  He  did  sums  in  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication,  and  did  them  not  only  quickly 
but  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  had  full  mastery  over  his 
intellectual  faculties.  I  asked  him  to  write  a  sentence  telling  us 
something  about  the  country,  about  the  horses  or  the  chickens.  He 
had  previously  written  his  name  on  the  board  at  my  request,  say- 
ing, "I  can't  write  very  well."  He  wrote  the  sentence,  "The  hens 
eat  up  our  money."  Turning  around  and  answering  our  look  of 
incredulity,  he  said,  "That's  right,  I'll  show  you  how  it  is.  We 
buy  food  for  them  with  our  money,  and  they  eat  the  food,  so  they 
eat  up  our  money,  don't  they?"  In  response  to  the  magistrate's 
questioning,  he  described  minutely  how  com  is  planted,  and  when 
the  magistrate  said  that  ISTew  York  was  not  a  good  state  for  corn, 
George  volunteered,  "I  am  sorry.  Judge,  but  I  will  have  to  disagree 
with  you.  New  York  is  all  right  for  corn."  There  are  those 
who  consider  precocity  a  sign  of  degeneracy.    It  may  be  the  start- 
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ing  point  of  degeneracy  in  some  cases,  notably  where  precocity 
is  associated  with  backwardness  and  the  child  is  unevenly  de- 
veloped, but  precocity  is  no  more  a  danger  sign  of  degeneracy  than 
genius  is  a  symptom  of  insanity. 

George  was  committed  by  the  Juvenile  Court  to  a  reform 
school.     He  has  been  in  the  institution  almost  two  years.     I  am 
informed  that  his  conduct  has  been  exceptionally  good — a  record 
of  which  he  is  justly  proud,  and  that  he  will  shortly  be  discharged, 
remaining  however  under  probationary  supervision  until  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age.    He  may  repeat  the  history  of  many  men 
of  eminence,  influence,  and  respectability  who  were  every  whit  as 
troublesome  in  their  youth.     The  same  qualities  which  make  for 
a  career  of  usefulness  will  help  him  to  become  an  intelligent  and 
dangerous  member  of  the  criminal  class.     "Who  is  the  arbiter  of 
this  boy's  fate — the  boy  himself  or  the  community  which  has  con- 
trolled his  life  and  nurture  almost  from  the  day  of  his  birth? 
Committed  to  the  care  of  the  community  before  he  was  one  year 
old,  adopted  at  eighteen  months  under  legal  forms  recognized  by 
the  community,   returned  directly  to  the  oversight  of  the  com- 
munity by  his  foster  father  when  he  was  haled  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  on  a  charge  of  incorrigibility,  coming  under  the  care  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  and  finally  committed  to  a  reform  school 
which  is  supported  by  private  philanthropy  and  state  aid,  George 
is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  product  of  this  community,  the 
ward  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  never  seen  an  instance  where  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community  is  so  clearly  on  trial.     If  he  takes  the  road  that  leads 
to  a  criminal  career,  and  becomes  for  most  of  his  life  a  charge  upon 
the  public,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  any  one  person  or  any  one 
agency,  for  all  have  done  their  best ;  but  it  will  most  assuredly  be 
the  fault  of  society  at  large.     It  will  mean  that  neither  one  nor 
all  of  the  existing  agencies  are  able  to  provide  for  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  type  of  boy.     To  discover  what  additional 
agencies  are  needed,  what  financial  resources  and  equipment  must 
be  provided,  and  what  methods  of  orthocronic  treatment  must  be 
devised  to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  problems  of  investi- 
gation undertaken  by  the  Psychological  Clinic. 


AGE  PER  GRADE  OF  TRUANT  AND  DIFFICULT 

SCHOOLBOYS. 

By  Walter  S.  Cornell,  M.D., 
Philadelphia. 

For  the  material  used  in  this  paper  and  its  tabulation  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Katherine  Calwell,  principal  of  Special  School 
No.  2,  and  Miss  Mollie  A.  Woods,  principal  of  Special  School  No. 
6,  Philadelphia.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  product  of  their 
kindly  cooperative  work. 

AGE    PER    GRADE    OF  236   BOYS    IN    SPECIAL   DISCIPLINARY    CLASSES    OF   THE 
PHILADELPHIA    SCHOOLS,    SHOWING    THEIR    RETARDATION. 


.    Age 
in  Years. 

GRADE. 

lA 

IB 

1 
2 
6 
1 

1 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

11 
5 

7 

11 

7 

5 

4A 

4B 

5A 

5B 

6A 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

5 

2 
3 

2 
3 
9 
5 

9.9 

2 
8 
7 
11 

1 

10.6 

2 

4 
10 
16 

9 

11.6 

2 
1 
11 
9 
5 

1 

4 
9 
4 

2 

4 
4 

1 
4 
1 

11 

5 

2 

Av.  age  per 
half  grade 

8.8 

10 

11 

These  figures  are  incomplete  as 
boys  over  14  have  left  school 

Av.  age  per 
grade 

9.4 

10.3 

11.8 

Normal   ige 
per  grade 

7  yrs. 

8  yrs. 

9  yrs. 

The  boys  studied  and  reported  upon  in  the  accompanying 
table  were  pupils  of  Special  School  No.  3  (Peirce  Annex)  and 
Special  School  No.  6  (Binney  Annex),  Philadelphia. 
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The  bad  boy  problem  requires  a  determination  of  the 
relative  influences  of  heredity  and  environment  and  the  relation  of 
delinquency  to  deficiency. 

It  has  long  been  the  observation  of  teachers  in  the  special 
classes  for  truant  and  troublesome  boys  that  these  boys  are  usually 
over-age  for  grade,  intellectually  below  standard,  although  fre- 
quently precocious  in  "street  wisdom,"  and  physically  inferior  to 
ordinary  boys.  The  question  of  age  per  grade  is  easily  demon- 
strated by  reference  to  the  official  records,  and  while  acknowledging 
that  it  may  signify  previous  truancy  as  well  as  inherently  deficient 
mentality,  it  is  valuable  as  a  proof  that  the  bad  boy  is  not  a  bright 
boy,  but  is  two  years  or  more  behind  his  fellows.  It  opens  up,  as 
well,  a  considerable  field  for  thought  concerning  the  personal 
treatment  of  these  boys  and  the  character  of  the  studies  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  two  years' 
reiardation  shown  here  is  minimum,  since  the  boys  of  the  special 
schools  without  exception  belong  to  the  poorest  class  and  leave 
school  at  once  after  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  years  (the  earliest 
age  allowed  by  law).  Many  of  these  boys  if  compelled  to  stay  in 
school  until  attaining  the  eighth  grade  would  stay  there  a  lifetime. 


EEVIEWS  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Healthful  Art  of  Dancing.       By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.D.       Ne\if 

York :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1910.     Pp.  xi.  +  273. 

Dancing  has  been  cultivated  by  all  peoples  at  all  times  and  is  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  by  children.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  means  of 
expressing  emotion.  Unfortunately  in  America  dancing  has  deteriorated 
so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  recognized  as  the  art  which  was  a  required 
study  for  the  youth  of  ancient  Greece.  All  the  Old  World  symbolism 
to  which  it  gave  expression  has  been  lost.  This  has  been  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  deplorable  in  America,  when  we  consider  the  inpouring  streams 
of  the  peasantry  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  with  their  traditions  and 
social  customs. 

Dr.  Gulick's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  largely  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  The  problem  was  to  find  suitable  exercise  for  school  girls 
in  the  large  cities.  In  New  York  City,  where  folk-dancing  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  school  authorities  and  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum,  exercise  was  provided  for  the  boys  by  means  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  Girls'  Branch  of 
the  League  has  been  organized  to  promote  exercise  among  the  girls.  The 
problem  immediately  presented  itself:  what  form  of  exercise  should  be 
adopted?  Gymnastics  build  up  the  muscles,  improving  the  circulation, 
respiration,  and  digestion  as  well  as  developing  muscular  control.  Folk 
dancing  was  found  to  have  the  further  advantages  of  being  more  social 
in  character,  of  requiring  less  space, — a  very  important  consideration  in 
a  large  city, — and  of  giving  more  exercise  in  a  limited  space.  It  has 
moreover  the  obvious  advantage,  that  the  children  like  it  and  take  to  it 
more  eagerly  than  to  gymnastics. 

Dr.  Gulick  discusses  the  neuromuscular  co-ordinations  of  dancing, 
considering  the  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  question 
scientifically  and  yet  popularly. 

These  chapters  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed dancing  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  not.  When  one  tries  to  per- 
form some  of  the  more  complicated  or  even  the  simpler  dancing  move- 
ments, he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  extensive  is  his  lack  of  muscular 
control  and  co-ordination.  The  body  or  limbs  will  not  do  just  exactly 
what  is  desired.  The  advantage  of  concise  and  accurate  muscular  move- 
ment is  evident  in  the  resulting  grace  and  poise.  Is  not  grace,  indeed, 
the  performance  of  a  muscular  act  with  a  minimum  of  effort?  With 
grace  comes  a  real  economy  of  effort,  and  therefore  of  strength  and 
nervous  energy. 

That  the  campaign  to  introduce  folk-dancing  in  the  schools  has  been 
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successful  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  letters  from  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers,  and  even  statements  of  the  children  themselves, 
inserted  in  the  text.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  children  are 
healthier  and  better  for  this  form  of  exercise  and  that  they  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  dances. 

The  one  great  fault  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  a  collection  of  several 
articles  and  papers  prepared  at  different  times  and  for  various  occasions. 
Dr.  Gulick  himself  calls  attention  to  this  in  the  preface.  It  is  most 
surprising  that  an  author  of  Dr.  Gulick's  experience  and  ability,  as 
shown  in  his  previous  books,  should  have  allowed  this  one  to  go  to  press 
in  its  present  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  a  second  edition  is 
published,  the  repetitions  will  be  eliminated,  thereby  adding  unity  and 
sustained  interest  to  the  many  other  admirable  qualities  of  the  work. 

Mention  must  here  be  made  also  of  the  numerous  excellent  photo- 
graphs with  which  the  book  is  illustrated.  Of  the  greatest  practical 
value  to  the  teacher  and  parent  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Folk 
Dancing  for  1908-09  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  which 
is  given  in  full.  This  contains  a  complete  list  of  desirable  folk  dances 
suitable  for  girls  of  different  ages,  together  with  a  working  bibliography 
of  books  containing  the  music  and  action  of  the  dances. 

S.  W.  F. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 
Playgrounds  in  Philadelphia  during   the  Summer  of  1910. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stecher,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  has  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia  the  following  interesting 
report  on  playgrounds  for  the  summer  of  1910: 

"On  July  first  sixty-eight  playgrounds  were  opened.  All  were  con- 
tinued until  the  first  of  September.  As  in  previous  years  the  teachers 
had  received  instruction  in  games-classes  conducted  every  Friday  after- 
noon since  January.  Conferences  with  the  teachers  and  principals 
before  the  opening,  and  also  a  few  meetings  during  the  playground 
season  smoothed  the  way  for  good  work.  The  thorough  preparation  of 
teachers,  in  connection  with  effective  and  sympathetic  supervision, 
showed  itself  in  increased  attendance  in  most  playgrounds.  It  may  here 
be  stated  as  a  rule  that  a  playground  is  as  effective  and  successful  as 
are  its  teachers.  Good  teachers,  well  prepared,  mean  successful  play- 
grounds. The  main  work  of  the  supervisors,  therefore,  must  be  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  competent  teachers. 

"The  playgrounds  were  open  on  fifty-two  days  (every  week  day) 
from  8.30  until  5.15.  The  total  number  of  visits  made  to  the  grounds 
were  1,196,997.     The  average  daily  attendance  was  14,199.     This  figure 
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was  obtained  as  follows:  The  children  on  a  playground  were  counted 
every  morning-  and  afternoon.  As  quite  a  number  of  children  came  both 
mornings  and  afternoons,  it  would  be  wrong  to  count  them  twice;  we, 
therefore,  took  the  largest  count  (either  the  count  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion or  during  the  afternoon)  and  added  20  per  cent  to  this  in  order  to 
get  a  day's  attendance. 

"Our  census  sheets  show  that  during  the  season  50,198  different 
children  frequented  the  grounds;  23,111  were  white  boys,  695  colored 
boys,  25,668  white  girls  and  724  colored  girls.  The  percentage  of  boys 
was  47.4  and  of  the  girls  52.6;  33,003  children  i.  e.  65.7  per  cent  were 
regular  in  attendance. 

"The  census  shows  that  of  the  total  number  enrolled  39,373  attended 
school,  9487  were  under  school  age  and  1328  had  left  school  to  work. 

"Another  interesting  item  shows  that  5761  children  were  so  small 
that  older  children  had  to  bring  them  to  the  grounds.     Looking  at  the 
ages  of  the  children  we  find  the  following  percentages : 
Under 


1  year 

1 

per  cent 

1 

year 

1 

per  cent 

2  years  3 
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years 
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14   " 

4 
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14 
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"This  table  shows  that  27  per  cent  of  the  children  were  six  years  or 
under,  and  that  98  per  cent  were  fourteen  years  or  under,  while  but 
2  i>er  cent  were  over  fourteen  years.  These  last  two  figures  are  the 
same  as  last  year's  i.  e.  98  and  2  per  cent.  In  the  number  of  children  of 
six  years  and  under,  we  had  this  year  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  which, 
however,  was  made  up  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  Our  records  show  that  3  per  cent  of 
children  go  to  the  kindergarten,  that  7  per  cent  are  between  four  and 
six  years  of  age,  who,  however,  do  not  go  to  school,  and  that  12  per  cent 
are  babies  under  four  years. 

"Our  greatest  numbers  {.  e.  53  per  cent,  are  from  the  primary  grades, 
t.  e.  grades  1  to  4;  21  per  cent  are  from  the  grammar  grades,  and  4  per 
cent  go  either  to  the  high  schools  or  work. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  playground  work  is  the 
radius  of  efficiency  of  playgroi;nds.  Our  figures  show  us  that  13  per 
cent  of  the  visiting  children  live  less  than  one  block  from  the  playground. 

24  per  cent  come  1  block 
16         "  "      3  blocks 

6         "  "5       " 

2         «  "7      " 

and  2  per  cent  come  more  than  8  blocks. 
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"So  far  as  our  school  playgrounds  are  concerned  these  figures  show 
that  over  three-fourths  of  the  children  i.  e.  77  per  cent  live  within  three 
squares  of  the  ground.  One  interesting  fact  is  brought  out  by  this  year's 
census,  and  that  is  that  the  percentage  of  children  who  live  some  dis- 
tance from  the  playgrounds  is  increasing.  While  last  year  we  had  only 
one  per  cent  who  came  eight  blocks  or  over,  we  have  this  year  1676 
children  i.  e.  a  fraction  over  3  per  cent  who  came  this  distance.  I  at- 
tribute this  gratifying  increase  to  the  greater  eirectiveness  of  our  teach- 
ers and  principals,  and  to  the  introduction  of  such  forms  of  games, 
apparatus,  and  occupation  work  as  appeal  to  older  children. 

"The  last  item  on  our  census  sheets  refers  to  the  nationality  of  our 
playground  visitors:  32,183  i.  e.  64  per  cent  were  entered  as  Americans 
(1419  being  Negroes),  5042  i.  e.  one  per  cent  as  Hebrews,  3582  as 
Germans,  2824  as  Irish,  2403  as  Italians,  2355  as  Eussians,  etc.  Thirty- 
three  nationalities  are  enumerated,  the  last  few  on  the  list  being 
6  Chinese,  6  Fins,  4  Indians,  2  Filipinos,  2  Bulgarians,  and  1  Turk — 
surely  interesting  facts  throwing  illuminating  sidelights,  and  at  the 
same  time  calling  attention  to  the  social  work  accomplished  by  play- 
grounds in  making  Americans  out  of  the  heterogeneous  population  of 
our  cities. 

"The  expense  of  conducting  this  season's  work  in  the  sixty-eight 
playgrounds  was  as  follows:  salaries,  $23,642.76;  supplies,  repairs,  haul- 
ing, etc.,  $6000.00;  total,  $29,642.76. 

Our  average  daily  attendance  was  14,745.  This  makes  a  cost  of 
$2.01  per  season  per  child.  Reduced  to  days  it  means  3  8-10  cents  per 
day  per  child  for  a  supervised  play  day  of  approximately  nine  hours. 

"Reporting  upon  the  work  as  a  whole  I  can  say  that  this  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  Considering  the  limited  sum  we  have  for  sup- 
plies, i.  e.  $6000,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  increase  our  efficiency 
much  more.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  an  increased  appropriation. 
This  will  be  needed  more  than  ever  on  account  of  the  two  playgrounds 
which  are  now  being  conducted  experimentally  as  all-year-round  super- 
vised playgrounds. 
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COUKSES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bv  LiGirrxKR  Witmer,  Ph.D. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  students  of  psychology  in  even  our  larger 
universities  were  either  undergraduates  in  the  college  department, 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science,  or  grad- 
uates looking  forward  to  obtaining  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
diploma  as  a  license  to  teach  psychology  at  other  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  undergradutes  at  most  institutions  took  psychology 
because  they  were  compelled  to  take  it  as  part  of  the  prescribed 
course.  The  powers  who  decreed  in  their  wisdom  that  psychology 
was  an  essential  element  of  a  liberal  education,  decreed  also  that 
this  element  could  be  obtained  b}^  pursuing  a  course  of  two  hours 
a  week  for  one  half  of  the  college  year.  For  the  most  part  the 
students  took  psychology  without  haviug  any  interest  in  it,  and 
they  left  it  without  acquiring  any.  No  instructor  aiming  to  cover 
in  a  brief  course  the  entire  field  of  a  modern  science  like  psy- 
chology can  make  his  subject  either  interesting  or  instructive. 
Moreover,  the  psychology  taught  then  and  supposed  to  be  suited 
to  the  needs  of  college  students  was  unworthy  the  attention  of 
young  men  seriously  occupied  with  the  task  of  fitting  themselves 
for  their  life's  work. 

In  the  graduate  schools  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher  was,  if  anything,  less  favorable  than  in  the  college. 
The  students  were  few  in  number  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
mediocre  ability.  In  many  instances  they  had  chosen  an  academic 
career  because  they  knew  they  could  not  succeed  in  medicine,  law, 
or  business.  They  determined  to  become  college  or  university 
instructors,  not  because  the  profession  of  teaching  fired  their  intel- 
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leetiial  aiiiliiiioii,  but  hcfaiisi"  they  c'ctuld  seize;  the  iirclciisc  of 
original  research  as  a  elnak  for  mental  inferiority,  and  teaching 
offered  itself  us  the  only  means  of  earniiiir  a  liveliiiotid.  The 
departments  of  psychology,  like  most  graduate  dcimrtinents  at  our 
chief  institutions  of  learning,  were  struggling  to  get  and  keep  the 
few  students  availahlc.  Win  ii  these  students  obtained  their  Ph.D. 
degree,  their  academic  sj)onsors  manernvered  to  ])ut  them  into  the 
few  teaching  positions  which  still  remained  ojx-n  in  the  country. 

ITnder  these  conditions  it  is  not  snrjjrising  to  find  many 
instructors  of  ])sychology  delilieratcly  turning  away  from  the 
relatively  iinprotitahl(>  task  of  instruction  to  absorb  themselves  in 
original  investigation.  Nevertheless,  any  one  who  then  despaired 
of  the  future  of  psychology  would  to-day  be  i)roved  to  have  lacked 
prophetic  vision.  Since  1805  psychology  has  found  itself,  not  only 
as  a  department  of  insti-uction  in  college  and  graduate  school,  but 
also  in  special  courses  for  teachers,  school  superintendents,  educa- 
tional experts,  school  nurses,  social  workers,  school  medical  in- 
spectors and  mend)ers  of  the  medical  ])rofession  generally. 

The  modern  science  of  ])sy(diologv  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  established  a  laboratory  of  ])sychologv  at 
Johns  lIoi)kins  University  as  carlv  as  l,s,s:5,  a  laboratory  which 
subsequently  went  out  of  existence  when  Dr.  Hall  hecame  presi- 
dent of  Clark  Uniyersity.  The  laboratorv  of  i)svcholoe;v  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  hegan  with  the  appointment  of  a  lec- 
turer in  ])sycho-physics  ISTovember  2,  ISSG,  and  is  thus  the  oldest 
now  in  existence  at  an  Anurican  institution  of  learning.  TIkj  ■ 
organization  of  hilxuatory  work  was  eom])lctc(l  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratory  begun  duiing  the  following  academic  year. 
On  January  1,  ISS!).  a  professor  of  psychology  was  appointed  in 
charge  of  the  laborat((ry.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  chair  speci- 
fically entitled  a  ])rofessorship  of  ]isyehology,  was  established  at 
any  institution  in  the  world.  It  proclaimed  that  a  new  science; 
had  fiiuilly  won  its  place  as  an  accepted  subject  among  university 
and  college  branches.  The  yeai-s  which  have  since  elapsed  have 
seen  psychology  in  the  course  of  its  development  establish  itself 
in  most  of  our  larger  institutions  of  learning  and  in  some  of  our 
smaller  colleges  as  an  independent  dejtartment  of  instruction  and 
research.  Divorcing  itself  from  philosojdiy  as  all  its  sister  sciences 
<lid  before  it.  ])sychology  has  fonned  new  alliances, — with  educa- 
tion, with  sociology  and  with  medicine.  Only  in  our  smaller 
colleges,  and  in  a  few  of  our  larger  institutions  of  learning,  does 
]>svchologv  still    |ilay  a    miuoi'  I'ole   in   the  geueriil   ilcjuirtment  of 
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philosophy.  At  most  institutions  a  modern  type  of  psychology 
has  come  into  existence  with  new  content,  new  methods,  and 
new  purposes.  In  some  institutions,  notably  Clark  University, 
the  development  of  these  fifteen  years  has  been  not  only  conspic- 
uous, but  distinctive.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  also 
psychological  investigation  and  teaching  have  had  original  and 
characteristic  features,  which  may  be  justly  said  to  have  resulted 
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TESTING   A   BOY'S   INTELLIGENCE   AT   THE   rSYCIIOLOGICAL   CLINIC. 

ON  THE  TABLE  ARE  A  DYNAMOMETER  FOR  TESTING  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HANDS, 
A  PEGGING.  BOARD  FOR  TESTING  CO-ORDINATION,  COLORED  WORSTEDS  FOR  TESTING  COLOR 
SENSE,  BLOCKS  AND  DOMINOES  FOR  TESTING  NUMBER,  TOYS  TO  TEST  COMMON  KNOWL- 
EDGE AND  INSTINCTIVE  REACTIONS^  AND  THE  FORM  BOARD.  WHICH  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
TESTS  FOR  DISTINGUISHING  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILD  FROM  THE  CHILD  OF  NORMAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


in  establishing  here  a  school  of  psychology'.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  the  aim  and  scope  of  what  may  fairly  be  called 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Psychology,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  opportunities  oifered  here  for  investigation  and 
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study,  I  shall  give  in  this  article  an  outline  of  the  present  organi- 
zation of  our  courses.  At  this  present  time,  and  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article,  I  shall  consider  in  my 
statement  the  courses  in  psychology  to  be  given  at  the  Summer 
School,  We  have  always  aimed  to  give  our  best  work  at  what  now 
amounts  to  a  summer  term  for  so  many  departments  of  instruction 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  courses  at  the  Summer 
School,  therefore,  fairly  represent  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
"psychology"  for  which  our  department  has  come  to  stand. 

What  has  saved  the  situation  at  Pennsylvania  as  elscAvhere 
is  the  teacher — the  kindergarten  teacher,  the  grade  teacher,  the 
high  school  teacher,  the  principal,  the  supervisor  and  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  profession  of  teaching  has  now  entered  the  path  that 
will  lead  to  its  recognition  as  the  greatest  of  all  professions.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  a  new  element,  a  new  spirit,  has  come 
into  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  no  longer  the  text-book  and 
the  blackboard,  but  the  child  himself  who  is  occupying  the  center 
of  attention.  This  plastic  human  material  committed  for  so  many 
years  to  the  moulding  influences  of  a  system — the  school  system — 
what  is  it?  Where  does  it  come  from?  Out  of  its  heredity  what 
iiiiiiiutable  personal  traits  does  it  bring?  What  traits  of  character 
does  it  acquire  ?  What  of  its  memory,  its  reason  ?  What  instincts 
and  impulses  drive  it  blindly  onward?  What  of  its  spiritual 
nature  ?  Has  it  physical  defects  ?  What  of  its  home  life  and 
environment  ? 

]\[erely  putting  these  questions,  simple  and  elemental  as  they 
are,  has  started  countless  investigators  upon  painstaking  efforts 
toward  their  solution.  Answering  them  will  revolutionize  educa- 
tional theory  and  procedure.  The  break  between  the  old  and  the 
new  is  so  decided  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  new  profession  of 
teaching  is  about  to  be  born.  Stumbling  perhaps  blindly  at  first, 
this  re-created  profession  of  teaching  will  struggle  onward  enthu- 
siastically to  the  completion  of  its  task — the  humanization  of  the 
school  system  through  clinical  psychology'  and  the  socialization  of 
the  schools  through  an  ever  clearer  perception  of  the  social  purpose 
of  education,  ^rcantime,  through  every  grade  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, from  the  kindergartner  and  grade  teacher  to  the  super- 
intendent and  commissioner  of  education,  there  is  manifested  a 
common  impulse  to  realize  a  higher  standard  of  professional  attain- 
ment.    One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  progressive  movement  is  an 
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insistent  deniand  for  the  adequate  training  of  teachers  of  all  ranks 
to  be  undertaken  before  and  continued  after  they  have  entered 
npon  their  professional  career.  Only  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  the  college  preparatory  schools  have  as  yet  scarcely 
been  stirred  by  the  breath  of  this  new  life.  In  these  schools  and 
institutions  one  is  still  permitted  to  teach  a  specialty  without 
knowing  anything  whatever  of  pedagogy  or  psychology,  and  pro- 
fessors who  sit  in  academic  councils  and  determine  the  educational 
policy  of  their  institutions,  often  lack  even  the  most  rudimentary 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  factors   involved   in  the  development 


A  SIMPLE  DEVICK   FOR  TESTING   INTELLIGENCE. 

TIIK  FORM  BOARD  TESTS  THE  ABILITY  OF  A  CHILD  TO  PLACE  RAPIDLY  BLOCKS 
OF  VARIOUS  SHAPES  INTO  RECESSES  OF  CORRESPONDING  FORM.  IT  VERY  QUICKLY 
GIVES  THE  EXPERIMENTER  A  GENERAL  IDEA  OF  THE  CHILD'S  POWERS  OF  RECOG- 
NITIONj  DISCRIMINATION,  MEMORY,  AND  CO-ORDINATION.  REPETITION  OF  THE 
EXPERIMENT  OFTEN   LEADS    TO   A   CONCLUSION   AS   TO    HIS   ABILITY   TO   LEARN. 


of  the  human  mind.  The  modern  college  and  university  will  out- 
grow these  conditions,  as  modern  surgery  outgrew  the  barber  shop. 
If  education  is  to  become  a  great  jDrofession,  and  it  cannot 
fail  of  greatness  because  greatness  will  be  forced  upon  it  by  social 
necessity,  those  who  enter  upon  this  profession,  and  certainly  those 
who  would  seek  its  higher  altitudes,  must  j^repare  themselves 
adequately  for  the  work.  If  education  is  to  equal,  and  perhaps 
surpass  the  medical  profession  in  scientific  accomplishment  and 
in  social  recogTiition,  the  course  of  preparation  for  that  profes- 
sion must  have  the  same  dignity  of  aim,  and  the  same  solidity  of 
foundation.      In   any   course   of   training   for   the   profession   of 
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teaching,  psychology  must  ]>lay  an  ini- 
iMiitant  role,  for  psychcilogy  is  related 
to  education  as  anatomy,  i>liysiology 
and  patholoii'v  are  related  to  medicine. 
It  is  from  psychology  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  the  stnicture  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  of  its  mirnial  and  ahnor- 
nial    functioning. 

in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
sul)jcct  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  courses  in  j)sychol- 
ogy  for  teachers,  should  see  to  it,  first 
and  above  all  else,  that  the  opportunity  is  given  teachers  to  take 
a  full,  comi)lete  and  systematic  course.  There  is  no  royal  road, 
no  short  cut  to  the  h'ai'ning  of  ]isycliology.  ^fore  than  one  year 
is  required  to  cover  the  ground,  and  the  second  year's  course 
should  find  the  student  not  only  in  possession  of  the  first  year's 
work,  but  with  a  well-digested  body  of  facts  at  his  command, 
and  trained  to  habits  of  psychological  observation  and  refiection. 
Twenty  years'  experience  of  teaching  psychology  has  convinced 
me  that  one  lecture  hour  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week  for  two  academic  years  of  thirty  weeks  is  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a  comprehensive  outline.  I  should  like  to  have 
two  hours  more  a  week  for  the  laboratory  work,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  felt  it  advisable  to  insist  upon  this  increased  demand. 
Our  systematic  course,  therefore,  occupies  three  hours  weekly 
for  two  University  years,  or  three  hours  daily  for  two  summer 
sessions.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  college  student,  the 
graduate  student  preparing  for  advanced  work,  and  the  sj^ccial 
student  who  wishes  later  on  to  enter  the  ticld  of  (Mlucalioii.  child 
})sychology,  medicine,  or  any  other  field 
in  which  ps^-chology  is  to  be  used  con- 
stantly as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
or  a  tool  with  wdiich  to  work.  Without 
this  course  no  one  can  assume  to  have 
a  psychological  foundation  for  teaching, 
and  to  those  who  aspire  to  original  re- 
search it  is  indispensable.  I  have 
oiTered  to  teachers  this  systematic  course 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  college  and 
graduate  students,  and  have  encouraged 

°  '  °  BACKWARD     BECAUSE     DNDER- 
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them  to  take  it  in  preparation  for  work 

^^^^  ill  child  psychology.     It  is  believed  by 

^^^^^^  some    that   only    a    college    degree    can 

^^^^Ki  equip  a  student  to  enter  courses  offered 

to  graduate  students.  Owing  to  the 
general  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  college  course  in  psychol- 
ogy, college  students  may  come  to  us  no 
better  prepared  for  undertaking  theit 
first  work  in  psychology  than  are  many 
TWEEN  NOKMAL  AND  IMBECILE,  tcachors  who  bHug  ouly  professional  in- 
terest and  intellectual  ability.  I  have  had  teachers  in  my  courses 
who  did  better  work  than  the  average  graduate  student,  better 
work  even  than  some  avIio  have  held  fellowships  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Many  teachers  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
equip  themselves  with  a  thorough  gTounding  in  psychology.  They 
ask  for  brief  courses  on  practical  topics,  and  this  demand  is  one 
which  should  be  met  with  an  offer  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  sup- 
plied from  the  psychologist's  workshop.  With  us  this  naturally 
means  courses  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  child  psychology, 
genetic  psychology  and  clinical  psychology,  including  what  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  current  literature  on  these  subjects,  and  more 
particularly,  what  we  have  learned  from  the  study  and  treatment 
of  individual  children  at  the  Psychological  Clinic. 

In  March,  1896,  the  department  of  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  first  undertook  the  examination  and  re- 
medial educational  treatment  of  mentally  or  morally  retarded 
children,  and  children  suffering  from  physical  defects,  which 
result  in  slow  development  or  prevent 
nomial  progress  in  school.  The  occasion 
was  given  for  the  inception  of  this  work 
by  a  public  school  teacher,  who  brought 
to  the  laboratory  a  boy  fourteen  years 
of  age  for  advice  concerning  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  him,  in  view  of  his 
chronic  bad  spoiling.  Her  assumption 
was  that  psychology  should  be   able  to 

discover  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  and     '■^^^^^j^  _       j 

advise  the  means  of  removing  it.     Up 

,,  .  -r  ,  ,  p        1        1  1  IXSTITITIO.VAL    CASE,    TUAIN- 

to  that  time  1  could  not  find  that  the         ^ble  but  not  educable. 
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science  of  psychology  had  ever  attempted  to  discover  the  causes 
and  remedial  treatment  of  a  deficiency  in  s]ielling;  yet  this  is  a 
simple  developmental  defect  of  memory,  and  memory  is  a  process 
concerning  -which  the  science  of  psychology  is  supposed  to  furnish 
authoritative  information.  It  appeared  to  me  that  if  psychology 
■were  worth  anything  to  me  or  to  others,  it  should  be  able  to  assist 
the  eiforts  of  the  teacher  in  a  retarded  case  of  this  kind. 

The  absence  of  any  principles  to  guide  me  made  it  necessary 
to  ajiply  myself  directly  to  the  study  of  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  this  child,  working  out  my  methods  as  I  went  along. 
I  then  discovered  that  the  important  factor  in  producing  bad  spell- 
ing in  this  case  was  an  eye  defect.  After  this  defect  had  been 
corrected,  his  teacher  and  I  worked  together  to  instruct  him  as 
though  he  were  a  mere  beginner  in  the  art  of  spelling  and  reading. 
In  the  spring  of  1890,  wdien  this  case  was  brought  to  me,  I  saw 
several  other  cases  of  children  suffering  from  the  retardation  of 
some  s]>ecial  function  like  that  of  spelling,  or  from  general  retarda- 
tion, and  I  undertook  the  training  of  these  children  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  week.  Since  that  time  the  Laboratory  of 
Psychology  has  been  open  for  the  examination  of  children  who 
have  come  chiefly  from  the  i)ublic  schools  of  Philadel])liia  and 
adjacent  cities.  This  educational  dispensary,  in  eft'ect  a  laboratory 
of  apjdied  psychology,  called  the  Psychological  Clinic,  has  been 
maintained  since  1896  for  the  scientific  study  and  remedial  treat- 
ment of  defects  of  development. 

During  the  early  years  of  its  existence  the  Psychological 
Clinic  was  open  for  a  few  hours  on  one  day  of  each  week.  As 
the  knowledge  of  its  work  gi-ew,  the  demand  increased,  and  soon 
the  clinic  was  open  three  days  in  each  week.  Although  the 
experiment  of  holding  a  daily  clinic  was  first  tried  in  the  summer 
of  1897,  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  School,  it  was  not 
until  October,  1909,  that  regular  daily  clinics  were  instituted. 
The  Psychological  Clinic  will  be  o])en  daily  during  the  six  weeks 
of  this  year's  session  of  the  Summer  School. 

The  number  of  cases  which  can  receive  attention  at  the  clinic 
is  necessarily  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  examination  of 
a  new  case  requires  much  time,  and  if  the  case  is  to  be  properly 
treated,  the  home  conditions  must  be  looked  into  and  a  social 
worker  employed  to  fdlluw  np  the  case.  The  progress  of  some 
<'hildren  has  been  followed  (i>v  :i  term  of  years.  Prom  first  to 
last  a  careful  record  is  made  of  the  child's  histoiw,  including  all 
possible  hereditary  and  natal  influences,  accidents  or  diseases  after 
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birth,  its  educational  history,  and  its  present  physical  and  mental 
condition.  These  records  are  classified  and  filed  for  future  refer- 
ence, added  to  as  the  case  develops,  and  kept  for  consultation  by 
students  interested  in  this  phase  of  psychological  investigation. 

A  child  brought  to  the  Psychological  Clinic  because  of  mental 
retardation  is  often  found  to  be  in  need  of  medical  treatment. 
Such  treatment  is  not  given  at  the  Psychological  Clinic,  but  the 
child  is  referred  to  the  dispensaries  of  the  University  Hospital, 
or  to  other  hospitals,  and  the  social  worker  of  the  Psychological 
Clinic  sees  that  the  child  receives  treatment  and  visits  the  home 
to  make  sure  that  the  prescribed  treatment  is  carried  out.  If  the 
visit  to  the  home  shows,  as  often  happens,  that  the  home  conditions 
are  responsible  in  part  for  the  child's  mental  and  physical  state,  an 
eifort  is  made  to  rouse  the  family  to  the  proper  care  of  the  child. 
Where  poverty  precludes  the  giving  of  adequate  treatment,  the 
case  is  referred  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  or  other  charitable 
organizations.  When  a  suitable  course  of  mental  training  is  deter- 
mined upon,  whether  in  the  home  or  in  a  special  class,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  follow  and  direct  the  work.  If  the  child  is  an  institu- 
tion case,  i.  e.  if  its  condition  requires  that  it  should  be  cared  for 
in  an  institution  for  feebleminded  children,  the  Psychological 
Clinic  gives  the  parents  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
have  the  child  admitted. 

My  experience  with  cases  referred  to  the  Psychological  Clinic 
had  early  shown  me  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory diagnosis  of  the  mental  status  of  a  child  after  seeing  him 
once,  or  indeed  after  several  visits.  A  child's  mental  capacities 
and  failings  become  apparent  only  after  an  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  him  something  beyond  his  known  acquirements.  To  do 
this  work  efficiently,  requires  a  home,  a  school  and  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  hospital.  A  home  must  be  provided  for  the 
children  where  food,  baths,  sleep,  massage,  open-air  exercise  and 
the  entire  physical  life  may  be  adequately  supervised.  The  best 
of  medical  treatment  must  also  be  supplied,  not  only  for  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  eyes,  ears  and  naso-pharyngeal 
obstruction,  but  also  for  malnutrition  and  intestinal  disorders, 
which  in  some  cases  seriously  interfere  with  the  child's  mental 
progress.  A  nurse  who  at  the  same  time  is  a  trainer  is  needed 
for  the  physical  care  of  the  children.  The  training  school  must 
provide  discipline,  motor  training  through  physical  exercise  and 
manual  work,  and  intellectual  training  in  the  elementary  subjects 
of  the  school  curriculum.     This  type  of  school  I  call  a  Ilospital 
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School,  because  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
object  of  the  school  to  keep  children  for  a  brief  period  for  the 
purpose  of  remedying  defects  and  to  cure  the  status  of  retardation. 
It  is  a  rcstoraiioii  school,  which  proposes  to  restore  children  to  a 
condition  where  normal  development  in  ordinary  schools  and  in 
the  home  becomes  possible.  It  is  also  a  school  of  ohservation,  where 
a  child  may  be  kept  under  training  for  a  month,  six  months,  or 
a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  his  particular  defects  and 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his  character,  thus  laying  secure 
foundations  for  subsequent  educational  treatment. 

Less  effective  tlian  the  hospital  school,  and  more  effective 
than  occasional  visits  to  the  Clinic,  is  the  daily  class  for  backward 
children,  similar  to  the  special  classes  organized  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  in  many  localities.  xV  special  class  for 
backward  children  is  conducted  during  the  six  weeks'  session  of 
the  Summer  School.  These  children  will  be  selected  from  those 
who  have  been  brought  from  time  to  time  to  the  Psychological 
Clinic  for  examination  and  treatment.  The  class  will  be  made  up 
of  children  who  give  promise  of  receiving  the  largest  amount  of 
benefit  from  six  weeks  of  special  training  and  who  at  the  same  time 
will  serve  as  instructive  types  of  retardation  for  observation  and 
study.  They  will  remain  for  the  entire  day  and  mil  be  supplied 
with  a  luncheon,  and  a  few  of  them  may  be  boarded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  their  entire  life  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Psychological  Clinic.  Last  summer  the  class  was  organized  for 
troublesome  adolescent  bo^'s.  During  this  coming  summer  it  will 
be  organized  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  pre-pubescent  period. 

While  most  of  the  children  come  from  Philadelphia  and 
adjacent  localities,  nearly  every  state  in  ilic  Union  has  sent  us 
one  or  more  cases.  All  strata  of  society  are  represented  and  the 
sources  from  which  these  children  are  received  are  equally  varied. 
Many  of  them  are  brought  by  their  ]iarents  directly  from  home, 
where  the  child  has  given  trouble  either  on  account  of  mental 
deficiency  or. moral  delinquency.  Thus,  a  father  brings  his  boy 
on  account  of  tniaiicv,  bad  companionship,  and  a  nascent  tend- 
ency to  steal.  The  Juvenile  Court  of  Philadeli)hia  and  adjacent 
counties  has  sent  us  many  cases  for  examination.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  children  come  from  the  public  schools.  Some 
are  sent  by  parochial  schools  and  others  by  institutions  and 
agencies  for  the  care  of  children.  It  often  happens  that  a  public 
school  teacher  notices  that  a  pupil  is  dull  below  the  average.  She 
may  even  suspect  a  case  of  imbecility,  but  discretion  prevents  her 
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from  stating  her  suspicion  to  the  naturally  o])inionated  parents. 
She  therefore  refers  them  to  the  Clinio,  with  the  statement, 
"George  is  backward  in  his  studies  and  had  better  be  examined  at 
the  University."  Such  a  course  relieves  the  teacher  of  possible 
controversy  and  i)uts  the  case  into  the  hands  of  experts  in  whom, 
as  experience  has  shown,  the  parents  will  have  abundant  confidence. 


THREE   CHRONOSCOPES. 

THE    CHEONOSCOrE    IS    USED    FOR    MEASfUIXG    THE    TIME    (IF    MENTAL    PROCESSES  TO 

THE    THOUSANDTH    OF    A    SECOND,    FOR    EXAMPLE.    THE    TIME    IT    TAKES    TO    THINK,  TO 

ADD    OR    MULTIPLY.      IT    IS    USED    IN    THE    STUDY    OF    BACKWARD    CHILDREN    AS    WELL  AS 
IN    OTHER    RESEARCH    WORK. 


For  the  best  disposal  of  the  cases  a  close  relationship  must 
be  maintained  with  all  social  agencies  dealing  with  these  classes 
of  children,  as  well  as  with  the  public  schools.  The  social  worker 
acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  schools  or  the  managers  of 
institutions  and  the  often  ignorant  and  suspicious  father  or  mother. 
Parents  frequently  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  is  really 
wrong  with  their  child.  When  they  do  know,  they  are  usually 
completely  helpless  in  obtaining  relief.  They  need  sympathetic 
instruction  as  to  their  child's  condition,  and  practical  direction 
as  to  the  best  provision  for  its  future.  Both  of  these  functions 
the  Psychological  Clinic  undertakes  to  perform,  making  its  con- 
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tributioiis  on  the  one  hand  to  the  science  of  psychology  by  a  care- 
ful study  and  exact  record  of  each  case,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
society,  by  cooperating  with  the  schools  and  other  agencies  in 
making  the  best  possible  disposal  of  each  child. 

Clinical  psychology  as  a  branch  of  science  concerns  itself  with 
many  kinds  of  defects,  severe  and  mild,  mental,  moral  and  l^hysi- 
cal.  JMental  defects  range  from  feeblemindedness  to  chronic  bad 
sjielling;  moral  defects,  from  degeneracy  or  delinquency  to  simple 
obstinacy;  and  ])hvsical  defects,  from  an  infantili*  ])aralysis  to  lisp- 
ing. The  extension  of  our  field  of  investigation  beyond  the  labor- 
atory to  the  schools,  f(»r  the  })urpose  of  determining  the  number  of 
children  suffering  from  mental  or  moral  defects  not  constituting 
feeblemindedness,  brought  us  finally  to  a  definition  of  retardation 
under  which  are  included  many  normal  cliildi-cn.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  clinical  psychology  does  not  concern  itself  exclu- 
sively with  feebleminded,  defective  or  otherwise  abnormal  children. 
What  definos  clinical  psychology  is  its  method.  This  method  is 
distinguished  by  its  treatment  of  children  as  individuals  rather 
than  in  groups.  Retardation  is  therefore  defined  in  terms  of  the 
individual's  capability  to  progress.  Children  and  youths  of  any 
given  age  vary  greatly  in  physiological  and  ])sych()logical  develop- 
ment. The  physiological  and  psychological  ages  do  not  always 
correspond  with  the  chronological  age.  What  may  be  retardation 
for  one,  may  not  be  retardation  for  another  child  of  the  same  age. 
Indeed,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  child  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  school  is  more  retarded  than  the  child  at  the  foot. 
Retardation,  therefore,  is  neither  a  defect  nor  a  disease.  It  is  a 
mental  status,  a  stage  of  mental  or  moral  development.  Clinical 
and  statistical  investigations  of  retardation  in  the  schools  will 
necessitate  a  restatement  of  the  facts  of  education  in  the  terms 
of  individual  development.  For  this  new  branch  of  science  I  have 
proposed  the  name  orthogenics,  the  "science  of  normal  develop- 
ment," a  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  study  and  removal 
of  all  obstacles  to  normal  development  and  the  employment  of  all 
favoring'  influences  of  environment,  feeding  and  medical  treat- 
ment, home  discipline  and  school  training. 

While  clinical  psychology  leads  in  one  direction  to  educational 
statistics,  in  another  it  leads  to  laboratory  tests  and  measurements 
of  personal  characteristics.  In  addition,  the  complete  interpreta- 
tion of  a  child's  mental  status  often  involves  the  investigation  of 
home  conditions  and  environment  bv  a  social  worker.  The  clinical 
method,  the  statistical  method,  the  methods  of  exact  measurement 
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and  the  inotliocls  of  social  research  contribnte  data  of  practical 
\nluo  to  those  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  as  avcII  as  to 
students  of  psychology.  Through  advanced  courses  for  those  who 
have  had  the  systematic  course  in  psychology  or  its  equivalent,  and 
through  practical  courses  which  treat  briefly  of  special  topics,  we 
have  made  available  to  all  classes  of  students  the  results  of  our  own 
experience  as  avcU  as  the  investigations  of  others.  These  courses, 
thirteen  in  all,  fall  into  the  following  general  scheme: 

Practical  Courses. 

1.  Educational  psychology. 

2.  Clinical  j^sychology. 

3.  Abnormal  psychology. 

4.  Mental  and  physical  defects  of  school  children. 

5.  Social  aspects  of  school  work. 

The  Systematic  Course. 

G.   General  psychology. 

7.  Genetic  psychology. 

8.  Laboratory  Course  A. 

9.  Laboratory  Course  B. 

Advanced  Courses. 

10.  Experimental  psychology. 

11.  Child  psychology. 

12.  Social  research  in  clinical  psychology. 

13.  Tests  and  measurements  of  children. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  college  and 
graduate  students  of  psychology,  whether  they  seek  introductory 
or  advanced  work,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  also  for  special 
students  to  equip  themselves  for  research  and  practice  w^ithin  the 
field  which  I  have  defined  as  orthogenics.^  We  are  confident  that 
we  have  provided  the  right  kind  of  instruction,  not  only  for  those 
who  intend  to  become  instructors  in  colleges  and  normal  schools, 
but  also  for  those  who  will  become  clinical  psychologists  in  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  and  feebleminded,  or  psychological  experts 
for  the  public  schools  and  in  special  training  schools.  The  lec- 
ture courses  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  teachers,  educators  in 


^The  conditions  under  which  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  college  and  graduate  credit 
can  be  learned  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Summer  School,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Prof. 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
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positions  of  supervision,  gi'ade  teachers,  special  teachers,  probation 
officers,  school  nurses  and  visitors,  and  s<icial  workers,  to  select 
those  courses  whicli  contribute  most  to  their  professional  equij)- 
nient, 

Xor  do  these  courses  a])])('al  solely  to  those  professionally  con- 
cerned with  schools  and  school  children.  Society  in  a  very  general 
wav  is  now  alive  to  evervtliing  that  ])roniises  individual  or  social 
betterment.  The  socialization  <»f  education  is  not  more  evident  than 
is  the  socialization  of  medicine.  We  need  only  point  to  the  anti- 
tuberculosis crusade  and  the  development  of  school  medical  inspec- 
tion to  show  that  the  profession  is  placing  its  resources  at  the 
service  of  the  community.  There  have  always  been  a  nundu'r  of 
])hysicians  in  attendance  upon  our  courses  at  the  Summer  School. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  j)sychology  has  a  place  in  the 
medical  school  side  by  side  with  physiology  as  an  essential  portion 
of  the  curriculum,  not  onlv  for  those  interested  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases,  but  for  all  students  of  medicine. 

The  legal  profession  also  is  concerned  to  some  extent  with 
this  work,  particularly  with  the  problems  of  delinquency  and 
criminality.  There  is  an  awakening  of  interest  within  the  pro- 
fession as  to  all  the  legal,  remedial,  and  orthogenic  measures  which 
promise  to  prevent  or  diminish  crime.  The  clergyman  too  is  find- 
ing that  pastoral  work  under  modem  conditions  requires  him  to 
supplement  his  training  with  psychology  and  sociology.  Kecently 
the  students  of  a  theological  seminary  rebelled  because  the  facidty 
refused  to  give  them  a  course  in  sociology,  which  they  considered 
necessary  for  their  professional  equipment. 

Practical  Courses. 

1.  Educational  Psychology. 

Even  elementary  courses  of  instruction  in  jicdagogy  must 
assume  some  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  student  with  the 
facts  and  principles  of  psychology.  A  course  is  needed,  primarily, 
for  teachers  and  other  students  of  education,  whicli  will  provide  a 
general  introduction  to  modern  psychology,  by  selecting  those  por- 
tions of  psychology  having  an  immediate  and  practical  bearing  on 
school  work. 

The  course  entitled  Educational  Psychology  is  intended  to 
serve  this  purpose.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  fourteen  lec- 
tures each.  The  first  part  of  the  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  working  vocabulary,  and  outlines  in  a  simple  way  the  methods 
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and  results  of  menttil  analysis  and  the 
relation  of  mental  states  to  one  an- 
other. It  is  often  helpful  in  regular 
school  ])raetiee  for  a  teacher  to  deter- 
mine hy  i^roixT  methods  the  thought 
contents  of  a  child's  mind ;  whether 
the  natural  tendency  of  a  child  is  to 
motor  expression  or  to  expression  in 
auditory,  visual  or  vocal  forms.  Even 
a  little  knowledge  of  these  and  other  ^^^,  adhn.md  cask  i-oih  months 
individual  differences  will  often  mod-  '^^^' 

ify  a  teacher's  methods  of  presentation,  with  a  consequent  gain  in 
efficiency.  The  teacher  should  also  know  something  of  the  psy- 
chological processes  underlying  thought,  emotion  and  action.  With- 
out this  key  to  the  mental  hygiene  of  a  child,  periods  of  fatigue 
will  be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed,  and  many  of  the  automatic  and 
instinctive  reactions  of  the  child  may  be  wrongly  interpreted  as 
shortcomings  or  mischievous  offenses.  A  brief  statement  of  purely 
anatomical  and  physiological  facts  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
reflex  movements,  instinctive  and  habitual  behavior,  and  the  mental 
elements  entering  into  the  formation  of  character  and  the  personal 
will. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  presents  the  development  of 
the  child  through  the  stages  of  embryonic,  foetal,  infant,  child  and 
adolescent  life.  By  this  study  the  teacher  becomes  acquainted 
M-ith  the  ]ui])il  himself,  with  the  mental  peculiarities  and  impulses 

characteristic  of  the  child  in 
infancy,  at  the  kindergarten 
age,  during  the  school  period 
and  through  adolescence. 

Attention  is  first  given 
to  the  problem  of  heredity, 
by  tracing  the  individual 
growth  from  the  remotest 
period  of  its  genesis  in  the 
germ-cell — the  physical  basis 
of  heredity,  in  which  are 
focused  all  the  influences,  ac- 


TIIE    ATTniOMF:TER. 

A    CLINICAL    INSTRIMENT    FOR    A    QIIIOK 
TEST   OF    HEARING. 


^An  older  brother  of  this  child  was  brought  to  the  Psychological  Clinic  because  of 
incorrigibility.  He  too  had  had  adenoids  apparently  from  birth.  Did  the  adenoids  cause 
incorrigibility?  Notice  the  expression  of  distress  due  to  difficult  breathing.  Can  suffering 
and  distress  cause  incorrigibilit.v? 
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Luiil  and  potential,  uf  remote  and  iniinediate  ancestry,  and  from 
Avliicli  emerges  the  future  human  being.  Kacial,  national,  and 
individual  inheritance  as  factors  in  education  will  then  be  taken 
up.  The  last,  as  typified  in  the  instincts,  will  receive  the  large 
attention  iliey  demand  as  congenital  sources  of  habits  and  as  pri- 
maiy  springs  of  conduct  during  much  of  a  child's  life.  Their 
origin,  nature,  variableness  and  transitoriness  present  vital  prob- 
lems for  the  teacher,  and  will  be  treated  in  their  psychological 
aspect  as  impulses  to  conduct. 

After  a  consideration  of  hereditary  traits  come  those  due  to 
the  environment.  Intrauterine  iniiuences  due  to  so-called  in- 
herited diseases,  maternal  impressions,  pre-natal  malnutrition, 
toxic  effects  due  to  parental  indulgence,  retardation  on  account  of 
fcrtal  arrest,  these  are  among  the  environmental  factors  first  to  be 
considered.  Xext  will  come  a  study  of  infancy,  from  birth  to  one 
year  of  age,  with  special  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  reflexes, 
to  dentition,  to  walking  ami  talking  as  stages  of  development  often 
useful  in  locating  the  cause  of  retardation  in  particular  cases.  In 
the  period  following,  from  ime  to  five  years  of  age,  the  home,  the 
neighborhood,  and, to  some  extent,  the  kindergarten,  begin  more  and 
more  to  play  their  parts  in  forming  habits,  chiefly  from  instincts, 
but  also  through  repetition  of  ideational  or  voluntary  acts.  Stories 
begin  to  charm  and  continue  to  grow  steadily  in  interest  through 
the  later  periods  of  school  life  into  adolescence,  contributing  to 
the  true  education  of  a  child  in  a  sense  and  with  an  importance 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  modern  educators.  The  fables, 
fairy  tales,  and  stories  suited  to  the  interest  and  mental  capacity 
of  children  and  youths,  the  princi]iles  of  story-telling  and  lists  of 
books  for  boys  and  girls,  will  be  given  consideration^. , 

The  entrance  of  a  boy  or  girl  into  school  marks  an  epoch  in 
life  and  in  training.  The  mental  and  intellectual  characteristics, 
the  primary  interests  and  the  morality  of  bovs  and  ffirls  from  six  to 
twelve  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  teacher.  By  the  age  of  six  the 
child  is  more  or  less  aff^ected  by  its  environment  and  by  home  train- 
ing. IT]»on  inherited  tendencies,  habits  have  been  gi-afted.  Modes 
of  speech,  attitudes  toward  education  aii<l  disci])line,  ideas  of: 
morality,  have  become  more  or  less  fixed.  Some  of  these  the 
teacher  must  unmake  and  remake.  In  each  individual  case  she 
must  distinguish  what  is  acquired  and  what  is  due  to  nature;  what 
she  can  remold,  and  what  will  baffle  her  utmost  expert  skill.  For, 
during  the  period  of  ]u-imarv  school  life  the  task  of  education  is  the 
foi-iiiation   of  right   hal>its.   chiefly  l)y    suppressing,   modifying  or 
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intcnsifjing  instinctive  tendencies.  To  give  the  teacher  this 
requisite  knowledge,  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  the  manage- 
ment of  games  and  play  according  to  their  psychological  signifi- 
cance will  receive  special  attention. 

Finally,  a  brief  consideration  of  adolescent  life,  beginning 
with  the  teens,  will  complete  the  course.  With  the  period  of 
adolescence  the  problem  of  child-training  entirely  changes.  The 
rise  of  new  instincts  and  emotions,  the  struggle  for  selfhood,  re- 
bellion against  authority,  skepticism,  idealism  and  rationalism, 
Avill  all  be  considered  as  so  many  forces  to  be  dealt  with  from  the 
pedagogical  point  of  view.  The  youth's  interest  in  vocational  train- 
ing, nature  study,  literature  and  art,  will  next  be  taken  up,  and  the 
course  will  close  with  a  discussion  of  the  moral  education  of  adoles- 
cents by  religious  and  other  ideals. 

2.  Clinical  Psychology. 

In  the  course  entitled  Clinical  Psycliology  the  student  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual  methods  of  diagnosis  as  prac- 
ticed at  the  Psychological  Clinic  with  backward  and  mentally 
defective  children.  The  importance  of  such  factors  as  heredity, 
natal  influences,  post-natal  diseases,  falls  and  injuries,  the  presence 
and  importance  of  stigmata,  and  the  methods  and  tests  used  in 
mental  examinations,  will  be  illustrated  and  fully  explained. 
Through  this  practice,  each  student  is  expected  to  acquire,  by  the 
end  of  the  course,  sufficient  skill  to  discriminate  between  the  child 
retarded  through  merely  remediable  physical  defects  and  one 
retarded  because  of  incurable  mental  defects,  and  if  the  latter  to 
classify  the  degree  of  mentality.  Conjointly  with  these  practical 
demonstrations  of  backward  cases,  a  course  of  lectures  dealing  with 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  will  be  given.  The  lectures  will 
go  fully  into  the  history,  definition,  classification,  diagnosis,  train- 
ing and  treatment  of  backward  and  mentally  defective  children, 
with  a  study  of  special  schools  and  their  methods  in  various  coun- 
tries. This  will  give  the  student  a  full  and  adequate  conception 
of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  whole  modem  move- 
ment for  training  defectives,  and  will  place  the  present-day  devel- 
opment in  this  field  in  its  proper  historical  relationship. 

3.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Racial,  national,  and  family  characteristics  of  mind  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  abnormal  mentality  of  oifspring  will  be  consid- 
ered first  in  order.  !N"ext,  types  of  mcnital  diseases  will  be  taken 
up,    involving  a  study  of  the  insane   both   individually   and   in 
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groups.  Special  eonsick'ratiou  will  be  given  to  the  abnormal  mani- 
festations of  emotion,  memory,  judgment,  attention  and  will,  as 
these  are  exhibited  in  hysteria,  ei)ilei>sy,  cretinism,  i)hrenasthenia, 
delinquency,  obsession,  and  other  forms  of  mental  deviation  or  dis- 
order. The  psychological  processes  underlying  hallucination,  illu- 
sion and  delusion,  the  j)henomena  of  double  personality,  degen- 
eracy, suffffestibijit V.  trance  and  telei)athv  will  be  studied  in  the 


EACH  STl'DEXT  IS  I'HuVlDKD  WITH  A  SET  OK  BRAIN  MODELS,  .MODELS  OF  THE  EAlf 
AND  EYE.  A  HUMAN  AND  AN  OX  IJHAIN  FOB  DISSECTION,  AND  A  SERIES  OF  BLIE  PRINTS 
SHOWING  ELEVEN  ASI'ECTS  AND  SECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN.  IN  ADDITION,  THE  STIDE.NT 
HAS    ACCESS    TO    A    LARUE    NCMBEK    OF    DE.MONSTIUTION     MODELS.' 

lioht  of  the  latest  contributions  in  this  field  of  investigation.  The 
prognostic  signs,  or  the  fundamental  characteristics  which  indicate 
recovery  or  permanent  dementia  in  all  these  cases,  will  be  next  con- 
sidered. The  course  will  close  with  a  summary  of  various  methods 
for  treating  mental  aluioniialities,  indnding  the  most  recent 
developments  in  psychotherapy,  hypnosis,  persuasion  and  re-edu- 
cation of  nervous  centers, 

4-  Mental  and  Physical  Defects  of  CJiildrrn. 

This  course  equips  the  teacher  Avith  a  knowledge  of  the  i)rin- 
ciples  of  hygiene,  physiology''  and  anatomy  sufficient  to  preserve 
ordinary  rules  of  health  in  the  schoolroom  and  to  comprehend  the 
relation  existing  between  the  growing  liodies  and  developing  minds 

Used  in  Laboratory  Course  A. 
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of  children.  The  practical  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  teach- 
ing and  general  pedagogical  methods  and  administration  will  be 
elaborated.  The  causes  and  prevention  of  eyestrain,  naso- 
pharyngeal obstruction,  nervous  disorders  and  kindred  defects  will 
naturally  come  up  for  full  discussion.  For  the  diagnosis  and  cor- 
rection of  these  defects  the  problems  connected  with  the  inaugura- 
tion and  practical  administration  of  medical  inspection  and 
hygienic  supervision  will  receive  full  consideration,  with  the 
attendant  and  special  functions  of  the  physician,  school  nurse, 
teacher  and  parent,  as  far  as  each  one  is  involved  in  the  prevention 
and  elimination  of  diseases  and  defects. 

5.  Social  Aspects  of  School  Work. 

In  1894  there  were  three  cities  in  the  United  States  with  sys- 
tems of  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  work  was 
confined  to  the  detection  of  contagious  diseases.  Sixteen  years 
later  it  had  extended  to  312  cities,  and  developed  qualitatively  so 
as  to  include  an  oversight  of  the  hygiene  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
plete bodily  welfare  of  every  child.  In  many  cases  the  plan  not 
only  provided  nurses,  but  free  clinical  treatment  for  those  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  family  physicians. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  socialization  of  the  schools  is  pro- 
gi'essing.  Examj^les  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Classes 
for  backward  children,  social  centers,  open-air  schools,  vocational 
schools,  school  lunches — all  would  show  the  same  striking  features 
of  a  recent  beginning  and  a  swift  development  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  school  is  being  made  over  into  a  new  social 
organization.  There  is  not  merely  an  extension  of  function,  but 
a  change  of  function. 

The  effect  of  the  course  will  be  to  make  clear  and  real  the 
significance  of  the  modern  trend  of  education  by  vivid  illustra- 
tions of  the  changed  and  changing  function  of  the  school,  as  this 
advances  beyond  its  original  work  of  teaching  the  three  "R's,"  to 
its  present  ideal  of  preparation  for  life  in  all  its  aspects.  It  is 
not  a  general  theoretical  course  for  the  student  of  sociology,  but 
a  practical  course  to  supplement  the  theoretical  course  in  education, 
]isychology  or  sociology.  It  will  portray  the  social  factors  of 
mental  and  moral  development  in  contradistinction  to  the  physio- 
logical, psychological  and  educational. 

The  course  will  comj^rise  (1)  Special  Lectures — one  hour 
each  week,  or  six  lectures  in  all,  to  be  given  by  experts,  who  will  be 
invited  to  speak  on  such  topics  as  ''The  Wider  TTsc  of  the  School 
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riant/'  '^Eyestrain ;  Its  Causes, 
Ktfccts  and  Keniedies,"  'Tlay- 
iii'onnd  Mcjvenient  and  I'lay- 
_i>ronnds,"  "Open-air  Schools," 
"Clean  Teeth,"  "Child  Labor 
Legislation,"  "School  Lunches," 
"The  Pure  Food  ]Movement," 
"The  Education  of  Parents." 
(2)  ^  Sc'jninar — two  hours  each 
week,  or  twelve  hours  in  all  of 
practical  work,  such  as  reports 
^    r.^^r,„...^.,.-^    of  field  work  and  of  visits  to  in- 

SIMl'LK    AlM'AKATrs    FOR    DETERMINING 

THE  LIMITS   OF  THE   FIELD  OF  VISION,    stitutious,    ahstracts   of   current 

THE     COLOR     FIELDS       AND      FOR     LOCAT.  N«       ]  J ^^^.jj ^urC,        bibli.  >0-raphieS,        di.- 
THE    BLIND    SPOT    OF    THE    RETINA.*  '  (^        i  ' 

euf^sions,  comparisons  of  expe- 
riences of  social  workers,  etc.  Students  entering  for  this  work 
are  recommended  to  volunteer  for  some  social  work,  but  this 
is  not  a  requirement.  Students  who  enter  definitely  for  Course 
12,  Social  Research  in  Clinical  Psycliologij,  will  report  at  this 
seminar  the  results  of  their  investigations  of  individual  cases. 
The  other  students  taking  this  course  will,  therefore,  be  able  to 
gain  some  advantage  through  acquiring  familiarity  with  social 
woi-k,  even  though  they  may  not  have  time  to  undertake  or  volun- 
teer such  work  themselves.  The  seminar  should  also  give  the  stu- 
dents a  general  idea  of  the  character  and  make-up  of  the  important 
child-helping  institutions  connected  with  a  large  city. 

(3)  A  General  Course  of  Lectures,  ten  in  number,  to  be 
given  by  the  head  social  worker  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  on  the 
following  topics:  \.  The  school  as  a  social  center.  2.  The  ele- 
mentary requirement,  a  sanitary  and  hygienic  school.  3.  What 
shall  the  teacher  do  to  insure  the  discovery  and  treatment  of  the 
physical  and  mental  defects  of  school  children  ?  4.  Home  visit- 
injr.  5.  Schools  and  institutions  for  mentallv  and  morallv  defec- 
tive  children.  0.  Health  and  hygiene  of  the  pu]ul.  7.  School 
feeding.  8.  Home  feeding  and  home  living.  0.  Preventive  agen- 
cies for  lessening  retardation  and  delinqneucv.  10.  Elimination 
from  the  school  aiul  how  to  meet  it. 
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The  Systematic  Course. 

The  acquisition  of  facts  is  not  the  only  important  end  of  a 
course  in  i)sychology.  Important  as  it  is,  the  teaching  of  j)sy- 
chology  must  be  considered  a  comparative  failure  unless  the 
student  becomes,  as  a  result  of  his  course,  in  some  measure  a 
''psychologist".  At  the  end  of  his  training  he  should  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  observing  his  own  mental  processes  and  of 
interpreting  the  behavior  of  others.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how 
much  one  knows  of  psychology,  but  of  how  much  one  is  able 
to  use  in  daily  life  or  in  one's  profession.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  psychological  habit  of  mind  cannot  be  acquired  by 
means  of  lecture  or  text-book  courses.  The  student  must  experi- 
ence at  first  hand  the  mental  states  to  be  studied.  The  lectures 
must  be  supplemented  with  sufficient  laboratory  work  to  fur- 
nish material  for  introspection,  observation  and  analysis.  If  a 
laboratory  richly  equipped  with  apparatus  is  not  furnished  the 
instructor,  he  can  supplement  what  he  has  with  very  simple  devices. 
We  have  a  well-equipped  machine  shop,  and  manufacture  most  of 
our  apparatus.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  equip  the  student  labor- 
atory not  only  with  demonstration  apparatus,  but  also  with  as 
many  sets  of  the  same  apparatus  as  are  necessary  to  enable  all  the 
students  taking  the  course  to  work  on  the  problems  at  first  hand 
and  at  the  same  time.  Students  work  most  advantageously  in 
grouj)s  of  three,  and  of  some  apparatus  we  have  as  many  as  ten 
sets,  so  that  we  can  provide  for  the  needs  of  thirty  students  work- 
ing at  the  same  time,  l^otwithstanding  the  richness  of  our  lab- 
oratory equipment,  the  student  is  first  introduced  to  mental 
processes  by  very  simple  means.  It  is  desired  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion, first,  to  the  processes  to  be  observed,  and  not  to  the  appar- 
atus ;  the  purpose  being  to  teach  him  to  observe  the  psychological 
element  in  his  everyday  experience. 

The  systematic  course  occupies  three  hours  weekly  for  two 
academic  years,  or  three  hours  daily  for  two  summer  sessions,  one 
hour  each  week  or  day,  respectively,  being  devoted  to  a  lecture, 
and  two  hours  to  laboratory  work.  Its  object  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  a  sound  psychological  attitude,  and  with  it  the  desire  to 
proceed  from  first-hand  material  rather  than  from  that  gathered 
from  text-books ;  to  ground  him  in  the  accepted  facts  and  theories 
of  psychology,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  general,  and  also  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  specialized,  literature  of  psychology; 
and,  finally,  to  equip  him  with  enough  experimental  technique  to 
enable  him,  without  loss  of  time,  to  enter  upon  more  advanced 
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laboratory  work.  This  course 
or  its  equivalent  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  taken  by  the 
student  as  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  experiuKtutal 
])syfhology  or  any  of  the  de- 
partments  of   child   psychol- 

yiie  First-year  Course. 

The  university  year  is 
divided  into  two  terms  of 
ap])roximately  fifteen  weeks 
each.  The  first-year  course  is 
divided  into  two  term  courses. 
The  first  tenn  course  is  an- 
nounced in  the  catalogue  un- 
der two  headings,  General 
PsijrJwlof/y  in  the  college,  and 


niUHI'S      OF     TIIREK      STIDEXTS     EACH      ARE 
KlItXISHED   WITH   A   1-OWEK-DRl VEN    KYMO(5KArH. 
.MOIST      CHAMBER,      STATIF,      IXDICTORU"  M      AND 
CONTACT   KEY,   ENABMXG   THE    MEMBERS   OF   THE       AlUlJl/ilCal    Psijcll  ol  OCpJ    iu    thc 
.Rorr    TO    MAKE    ORAI-HIC    RECORDS    OF    THE    RE-  |;,j,te    School.         Thc    SCCOud 

SILTS     OF     STIMILATIXG      MISCLE     AND     NERVE,       0 

OF  FATIGUE.  ETC..  USING  FOR  THE  riRi'osB  THE    temi  coursc  is  aunounccd  as 

lege,  and  as  Physiological 
Psychology  in  the  graduate  school.  Each  course,  therefore,  com- 
prises fifteen  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  one  hour  of  each  session 
being  devoted  to  a  lecture,  and  two  hours  to  laboratory  work.  In 
the  Summer  School  the  thirty  lectures  of  the  two  courses  are  com- 
bined into  one  course  of  lectures,  entitled  General  Psychology,  and 
the  sixty  hours  of  laboratory  work  into  a  single  Laboratory  Course 
A.  Students  at  the  Sunnner  School  may,  therefore,  take  the  lec- 
tures or  the  laboratoiy  work  independently,  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  advanced  work  without  having  had  the  laboratory 
work,  nor  will  graduate  credit  bo  given  for  the  lecture  course 
alone. 

The  first  half  of  this  course  carries  the  student  through  a  con- 
sideration of  apperception,  perception,  attention,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  various  sensation  processes.  The  first  half  of  the  laboratory 
course  supplements  the  lectures;  a  given  mental  state,  arou.'^ed 
experimentally,  furnishes  the  starting-))oint  for  analysis,  the 
student  being  then  guided  and  directed  in  his  analysis  and  intro- 
spection.    Tn   addition  to  ac(|uiri]ig  tbc   intvosjioctivc  and  experi- 
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mental  method  of  approach,  the  student  is  enabled,  by  means  of 
frequent  references  to  the  literature,  to  articulate  accepted  facts 
and  theories  with  his  first-hand  knowledge. 

The  second  half  of  both  the  laboratory  and  lecture  courses 
presents  the  general  relation  of  mind  and  body.  The  student  can- 
not go  very  far  in  the  field  of  modern  psychology  without  realizing 
the  urgent  necessity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  physio- 
logical processes  underlying  the  various  forms  of  consciousness. 
Such  knowledge  requires  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs. 


SPRING  OR  WEIGHT  ERGOGRAPH. 

THE  ERGOORArH  WITH  ARM-REST^  FINGER  CLAMP  AND  RECORDING  KYMOGRAPH  IS 
PROVIDED  FOR  GROIPS  OF  THREE  STUDENTS  EACH.  WITH  IT  SELECTED  MOVEMENTS  ARE 
STUDIED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  CHARACTER^  RHYTHM^  FORCE,  PERIODS  OF  FATIGUE 
AND    RECUPERATION,    AND    THEIR    RELATION    TO    VARIATIONS    IN    MENTAL    STATES." 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  have  students  equipped  with 
this  knowledge  before  they  begin  work  in  psychology,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  even  graduate  students  coming  from  leading 
psychological  laboratories  are  often  lacking  in  this  respect.  We 
therefore  have  equipped  ourselves  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  includes  six  complete  sets  of 
instruments  for  work  with  the  muscle-nerve  preparation,  so  that 
eighteen  students  can  be  given  this  work  at  one  time,  about  the 

'Used  in  Laboratory  Course  B. 
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QIIXCKE    TIBES    AFTER    TWITMYEH.^ 

Student  to  do  the  work  himself. 


iiiaxiiiiuiii  iiuinbor  that  can  be 
properly  handled  by  a  single 
instructor.  For  dissection 
work,  the  laboratory  is  eqnip- 
])cd  with  a  large  number  of 
three-piece  brain  models,  sev- 
1  i-iii  liirge  demonstration  mod- 
els, i)hutographic  prints,  and 
a  sutticient  supply  of  human 
and  ox  brains  to  allow  each 
The  laboratory  course  gives  the 


student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  introduces  him  to  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental 
psychology,  pivparing  him  admirably  for  further  work  in  system- 
atic psychology,  and  providing  an  absolutely  essential  basis  for 
specialized  work  in  clinical  psychology  or  any  department  of  child 
psycholog^^  The  laboratory  course  is  taken  without  the  lecture 
course  by  many  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  general  psy- 
chology, but  feel  the  need  of  a  grounding  in  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  ])hvsiological  psychology.  Both  the  lecture  course.  Gen- 
eral Psyehologij,  and  Laboratory  Course  A  are  complete  courses  in 
themselves,  and  may  be  taken  without  reference  to  w^hether  the 
courses  of  the  second  year  are  to  be  taken  subsequently  or  not 

The  Second-year  Courses. 

In  the  College  Department  the  first  term  course  is  entitled 
Genetic  PsycJiology;  the  second  term  course.  Character  and  Con- 
duct. In  the  Graduate  School  the  year's  course,  of  one  hour  lec- 
ture and  two  hours  laboratory  work  each  week,  is  entitled  Genetic 
I'sychology.  In  the  Summer  School  the  lectures  are  separated  from 
the  laboratory  work  and  are  entitled  Genetic  Psychology,  while 
the  laboratory  work  for  the  entire  year  is  entitled  Laboratory 
Course  B.  These  courses  will  be  omitted  during  the  coming  session 
of  the  Summer  School,  l)ut  are  entered  here  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. 

On  the  completion  of  the  first-year  courses  the  student  is 
presumably  ready  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  more  complex 
mental  processes,  which  are  best  approached  by  the  genetic  method. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  considers,  in  lectures  and  laboratory 
experiments,  memory,  the  association  of  ideas,  thinking  and  the 
process  of  reasoning.      The   second   half   of  the  course   presents 
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a  study  of  Imiiiiin  behavior  and  a  consideration  of  the  determi- 
nants of  character.  This  includes  an  analysis  and  classification 
of  the  various  forms  of  human  behavior  and  a  discussion  of 
their  origin  and  devel()})m(!nt.  The  work  here  assumes  a  greater 
interest  for  the  student,  bringing  before  him  the  moral  and 
other  dramatic  problems  of  life.  The  laboratory  work  planned 
for  this  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  amount,  variation  and 
periods  of  fatigue,  recuperation,  and  other  qualities  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  movement.  Exercises  with  such  instruments  as 
the  ergograph  and  plethysmograph  furnish  much  of  the  elementary 


APPARATUS   FOR  THE   STUDY   OF  VISUAL  PERCEPTION.* 

data  for  the  study  of  complex  human  behavior.  The  laboratory  is 
sufficiently  equipped  with  these  instruments  to  offer  the  work 
simultaneously  to  six  groups  of  three  students  each. 

Advanced  Courses. 

The  students  who  enter  for  advanced  work  usually  desire  to 
fit  themselves  for  original  research  in  some  department  of  psy- 
chology. They  must  be  trained  in  the  technique  of  modern,  psy- 
chology, not  forgetting  that  the  object  in  view  is  also  to  earn  a 
living.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  only  outlet  for  students  who  were 
technically  equipped  as  psychologists,  was  a  college  or  university 
appointment.  To-day  men  are  earning  a  living  beyond  the  aca- 
demic pale  and  yet  making  important  contributions  to  science, 
extending  broadcast  the  knowledge  of  their  results  by  means  of 
lectures  and  publications.  There  is  still  the  same  need  of  training 
and  equipment  in  straight  psychology  or  pure  psychology,  but  in 

*Used  in  the  qualitative  course  in  Expei-im&ntal  Psychology. 
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the  future  the  majority  of  students  will  doubtless  select  some 
branch  of  applied  psychology  as  the  more  promising  field  of  scien- 
titic  investigation  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  best  calculated  to 
support  them  after  they  have  qualified  as  investigators. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania  we  consider  that  students 
seeking  technical  training  for  original  research,  fall  into  three 
groups:  1.  Beginners  in  experimental  psychology;  2.  More  ad- 
^'anced  students  who  seek  a  training  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
I'csearch,  collating  results,  and  presenting  conclusions;  and  3.  Re- 
search workers  who  are  prepared  to  carry  on  original  research 
under  guidance. 

The  selection  of  the  work  for  the  introductory  course  is  largely 
a  pedagogical  problem.  The  instructor  must  plan  a  course  aimed 
to  equip  the  student  with  an  important  body  of  facts  and  to  train 
him  in  the  ordinary  experimental  methods.  The  choice  of  the 
problems  to  be  employed  to  train  the  student  in  the  methods  of 
original  research,  will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  the 
special  line  of  interests  cultivated  by  a  particular  laboratory.  In 
the  field  of  pure  psychology,  our  interests  and  equipment  are 
specially  developed  along  such  lines  of  investigation,  as  time  meas- 
urements, involving  the  use  of  the  chronoscope,  chronograph,  and 
other  time  recording  devices,  the  methods  of  psycho-physics,  and 
such  psycho-physiological  processes  as  the  variations  of  the  patellar 
reflex,  and  the  vasomotor  phenomena  best  analyzed  by  means  of 
the  plethysmograph. 

In  applied  psychology,  our  laboratory  is  distinguished  by  the 
application  of  (1)  the  clinical  method  of  investigation,  and  (2) 
the  statistical  method,  to  certain  psychological  elements  of  the 
school  problem.  An  entirely  new  method  of  presenting  psycho- 
logical data  has  been  developed, — the  clinical  method.  I  believe 
that  this  method  will  best  serve  to  lay  the  scientific  foundation  for 
more  exact  work  in  child  psychology.  It  has  the  additional  merit 
that  even  a  grade  teacher  may  employ  it  successfully.  The  great- 
est laboratories  of  psychology  are  the  school  rooms.  No  compli- 
cated apparatus  is  required  for  the  investigation  of  the  material 
to  be  found  there.  All  that  is  needed  the  teachers  may  supply, 
i.  e.  adequate  mental  equipment  and  training,  combined  with  an 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  children.  Through  The 
Psychological  Clinic,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  stimulate 
teachers  and  others  coming  in  contact  with  children,  to  present 
original  reports.  TsTaturallv,  our  advanced  courses  will  afford 
opportunity  for  training  in  the  clinical  method. 
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The  statistical  method  is  not  of  less  importance.  It  is  hy 
means  of  this  method,  through  our  work  and  the  work  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  that  the  facts  of  retardation  have  been 
brought  home  to  those  occupying  administrative  positions  in  the 
jtiiblic  school  system.  We  are  not  able  to  offer  at  this  year's  suui- 
lucr  school  a  definite  course  of  instruction  in  the  statistical  method, 
although  the  results  of  this  method  will  be  treated  in  the  lecture 
courses.  Two  other  methods  of  investigation,  however,  contril)ut- 
iug  to  child  psychology,  and  both  of  them  supplementing  the  clinical 
method,  will  be  offered:  one,  the  laboratory  employment  of  genera! 
tests  and  measurements,  and  the  other,  social  field  worh. 

10.     Experimental  Psychology. 

Under  this  headinji'  are  included  three  different  courses: — 
(a)  The  introductory  course  following  the  experiments  outlined 
in  Titchener's  Qualitative  Manual  and  including  a  selection  from 
the  following  topics: — Cutaneous  sensations  and  perceptions,  vis- 
ual and  auditoiy  sensations  and  perceptions,  memory  and  associa- 
ti(m;  (b)  The  advanced  course,  presenting  the  methods  of  quan- 
titative measurement,  and  giving  practice  in  the  psycho-physical 
uiethods,  in  chronoscopy,  and  in  the  use  of  instruments  like  the 
j)lethysmograph,  ergograph,  etc. ;  and  (c)  The  research  course  for 
students  desiring  to  prosecute  original  research  under  guidance. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  the  ordinary  apparatus 
required  for  psychological  investigatiou  and  is  also  prepared  to 
design  and  construct  in  i<s  machine  shop,  such  special  apparatus 
as  may  be  needed  for  research  work. 

/  / .      Ch  ild  Psych  ology. 

This  seminar  course  of  one  hour  each  day  during  the  sum- 
mer school  session,  must  be  taken  by  students  who  enter  cither 
Course  12,  Social  Research  in  Clinical  Psychology,  or  Course  1-'), 
Tests  and  ]\reasurements.  It  is  also  required  of  graduate  students 
taking  for  credit  any  one  of  the  courses  2,  Clinical  Psychology,  3, 
Abnoruial  Psychology,  4,  Mental  and  Physical  Defects,  and  .">, 
Social  Aspects  of  School  Work.  It  is  not  expected  that  students 
will  enter  for  this  seminar  course  without  taking  at  the  same  time, 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  just  mentioned.  The  seminar  course, 
therefore,  is  a  clearing  house  for  several  other  courses,  receiving 
and  discussing  reports  of  students  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
some  special  field  of  child  psychology.  Students  entering  the  semi- 
nar course  will  have  the  double  advantage  of  sjx'cializing  in  a  par- 
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ticiilar  field  and  at  tlie  same  time  acquiring  information  of  methods 
and  results  of  work  in  other  related  fields.  Through  the  reading 
of  reports  from  the  literature,  students  taking  this  course  will  also 
obtain  a  general  outline  of  modern  investigations  in  the  field  of 
child  psychology. 

12.  Social  Research  in  Clinical  Psychology. 

Students  entering  for  this  practical  course  in  social  field  work 
will  act  as  volunteer  social  workers  of  the  Psychological  Clinic. 
They  will  be  assigned  by  the  head  social  worker  to  cases  which  have 
been  referred  for  examination  and  treatment  to  the  Psychological 
Clinic.  Institutions  and  the  offices  of  child  helping  societies  will 
be  visited  and  their  methods  of  treating  children  studied.  Through 
visiting  the  families  of  children,  students  will  learn  the  orthogenic 
value  of  j)ersonal  hygiene,  good  food,  fresh  air,  outdoor  life  and 
exercise,  street  conditions,  home  discipline,  social  life,  etc.  The 
head  social  worker  will  aim  to  give  personal  direction  to  each  stu- 
dent's work  in  addition  to  instruction  during  the  ordinary  office 
hours  of  the  social  service  department. 

13.  Tests  and  Measurements  of  Children. 

The  course  in  tests  and  measurements  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  do  advanced  laboratory  work  in  child  psychology.  It 
will  provide  for  anthropometric  measurements  and  mental  tests 
of  various  kinds,  including  the  Binet  system.  These  more  simple 
tests  will  be  supplemented  by  experiments  with  the  chronoscope, 
ergograph,  and  other  apparatus,  in  order  that  the  students  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  use  and  value  of  instruments  of  precision 
m  finer  and  more  accurate  diagnoses. 


Before  concluding  this  article,  I  wish  to  express  my  indebt- 
edness to  Dr.  Twitmyer  and  Dr.  Holmes  for  assistance  in  its 
preparation  and  for  their  co-operation,  extending  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Twitmyer  over  many  years,  in  bringing  these  courses  to  their 
present  stage  of  development.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Lud- 
lum  for  the  preparation  of  the  course  in  Abnormal  Psychology, 
and  to  Dr.  Cornell  for  the  course  in  Mental  and  Physical  Defects. 
In  planning  for  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  Social  Research 
in  Clinical  Psychology.  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Campion, 
in  charge  of  the  social  service  department  of  the  Psychological 
Clinic,  and  of  Mrs.  Biyant,  a  special  investigator  for  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  who  will  l)e  in  charge  of  the  social  service 
department  after  June  first. 


BOYS'  BACKS. 

By  Charles  Keen  Taylor. 
riiiladclphio.  Pa. 

Until  the  child  goes  to  scbuul  regularly,  wliieli  lie  generally 
does  when  he  is  about  seven  years  old,  his  spine  is  nearly  always 
straight.  For  the  first  year  or  two,  the  pupil  spends  practically 
an  unimportant  amount  of  time  bending  over  his  desk,  so  that  bad 
positions  have  not  the  opportunity  of  making  more  or  less  ''stay- 
ing'' faults.  But  at  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made,  either  for 
good  or  bad.  The  boy  may.  be  trained  to  sit  correctly  at  his  seat, 
especially  when  writing  or  drawing.  He  may  be  trained  to  read 
with  his  book  held  before  his  eyes,  not  with  the  book  flat  upon  the 
desk.  And  here  it  might  appropriately  be  remarked  that  a 
simple,  inexpensive  contrivance  could  easily  be  furnished  with  each 
desk,  which  would  hold  books  in  a  proper  position  while  being 
studied.  Then  the  boy  may  be  trained  to  take  a  correct  position 
when  standing,  with  his  weight  balanced  evenly  upon  both  feet, 
and  not  upon  one  foot,  with  the  other  either  crossed  over,  or  moved 
to  one  side.  A  boy  may  be  trained  to  do  these  things,  but  the  fact 
is  that  he  almost  invariably  is  not  so  trained,  and  so  comes  the 
harvest  of  spinal  cur\-aturcs,  of  all  degrees  and  sizes,  nearly,  all 
eradicable,  if  taken  in  time,  and  a  constant  source  of  discomfort 
and  even  shame  if  allowed  to  develop  to  their  full  extent. 

The  fault — and  the  vast  number  of  such  cases,  reported  when 
the  pupils  of  a  school  are  examined,  shows  plainly  that  there  is 
a  serious  fault — the  fault,  I  say,  lies  first  with  the  schools,  and 
secondly  with  the  parents. 

The  majority  of  schools  do  not  have  seats  and  desks,  which 
may  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  occupant.  Even 
where  such  furniture  is  possessed,  it  is  not  customary  to 
have  an  experienced  official  go  from  desk  to  desk  and  see  that  each 
one  is  properly  adjusted.  This  should  be  done  twice  a  year, 
for  children  may  grow  as  much  as  three  or  four  inches  in  that  time. 
I  have  seen,  in  more  than  one  school,  a  large  class  of  boys  seated  on 
seats  and  before  desks  which  were  exactly  alike  as  to  size,  and  how 
the  boys  in  a  class  may  vary  as  to  size  every,  teacher  knows  only 
too  well.  In  the  same  class  one  may  have  a  little  chap,  whose 
feet  dangle  above  the  floor,  and  another  long-limbed  youngster, 
who  must,  perforce,  have  his  legs  sprawling  out  into  the  aisles, 
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it  being  absurdly  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  knees  under  his 
desk.  This  is  a  common  state  of  affairs.  The  results  are  plain 
to  see.  If  these  boys  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  one  could  see 
how  their  spines  were  almost  continually  bent  from  their  nor- 
mal curves,   some   on   acc(Mint   of  low  seats  and   high  desks,   and 
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some  on  account  of  the  reverse  conditions.  Day  after  day  you 
would  see  those  spines  bent  into  the  same  positions.  As  the  boy 
is  bent,  so  is  the  man  inclined.  These  daily  curves  become  per- 
manent, and  no  one  is  the  wiser,  until  it  becomes  only  too  clear  that 
Tom,  or  James,  or  Bill  has  one  shoulder  visibly  higher  than  the 
other,  and  that  he  does  not  stand  erect. 
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At  first  may  come  the  usual  nagging,  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  boy  ''hold  himself  right,"  and  all  to  no  elfect,  for  he  not  only 
will  not  hdld  himself  right,  hut  he  becomes  worse  rather  than 
better.  And  tinally  comes  the  family  physician,  or  physical  cul- 
ture exi>('rt,  who  reports  ''spinal  curvature".  Then  follows  a  long 
process  uf  training  that  cun'aturo  out,  when  it  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  come  in,  and  would  not  have  come  in  if  the  schools 
did  their  duty,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  parents  did  their  duty, 
in  the  second,  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  parents  to  have  the  gi'ow- 
ing  bodies  of  their  children  under  constant  observation,  and  so 
detect  any  mal-adjustment  in  the  beginning,  and  prevent  its 
development.  Indeed,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  a  child  should  be 
examined  all  over  at  least  twice  a  year  by  a  capable  physician. 
If  this  were  done,  or,  better  still,  if  in  the  first  place  the  beginners 
at  school  were  trained  to  take  naturally,  the  correct  positions  for 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  standing,  and  the  like,  then  the  un- 
sightly and  often  dangerous  cun'ature  would  practically  vanish 
from  the  schools,  instead  of  seizing,  as  it  does,  upon  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  children  of  each  class.  And  what  is  said  here  con- 
cerning boys,  can  be  said  with  even  greater  emphasis  concerning 
girls,  for  with  the  latter  the  percentage  of  curvatures  is  consider- 
ablv  hicrher. 


REVIEWS  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Dawn  of  Character.    By  Edith  E.  Reade  Mumford,  M.A.    London: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910. 

A  few  more  books  like  Mrs.  Mumford's  "Dawn  of  Character,"  and 
mothers  will  have  no  excuse  for  remaining  amateurs  in  their  profes- 
sion! If  the  average  mother  is  a  trifle  daunted  by  the  psychology  and 
analysis  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters,  she  has  but  to  read  a  little 
further  to  find  the  most  valuable  kind  of  experience  and  advice  placed 
at  her  disposal. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  plea  for  a  closer  study  of  child  life,  for  a 
more  special  training  and  preparation  than  is  usually  given  to  those  who 
.are  placed  in  charge  of  children.  Mrs.  Mumford  believes  that  the  suc- 
cessful educator  fulfils  toward  the  child  that  which  the  skilful  gardener 
does  toward  the  plant.  He  steadily  trains,  rarely  prunes,  and  never  vio- 
lently disturbs  it. 

In  her  chapter  on  the  growth  of  imagination,  we  are  shown  the  difii- 
culties  as  well  as  the  advantages  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  imaginative 
child,  and  Mrs.  Mumford  points  out  not  only  the  dangers  to  which  this 
type  of  child  is  exposed,  but  also  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or  counter- 
acting them.  She  believes,  like  many  of  us  to-day,  that  a  superabund- 
ance of  elaborate  and  costly  toys  weakens  the  imagination  by  giving 
it  nothing  to  feed  upon. 

The  two  chapters  on  the  law  and  growth  of  habits  are  excellent. 
When  we  realize  that  by  the  time  we  are  five  or  six  years  old,  three- 
fourths  of  our  actions  are  the  result  of  habits  already  formed,  the 
formation  of  right  habits  in  childhood  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. Two  methods  are  possible  in  the  formation  of  habits;  by 
punishing  the  bad  actions  and  rewarding  the  good,  or,  wherever  possible, 
by  utilizing  the  child's  natural  impulses  in  the  right  direction.  The 
latter  is  not  always  practical,  but  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  making 
the  child  your  ally  rather  than  your  opponent.  Habits  of  concentration, 
self-control,  accuracy,  tidiness,  and  good  behavior  at  meals — all  these 
can  be  taught,  but  not  with  ease.  It  is  a  long,  difficult  process,  and  to 
do  nothing  and  blame  heredity  for  the  result  will  always  be  easier.  One 
phrase  quoted  by  Mrs.  Mumford  should  be  incorporated  in  the  creed  of 
parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  nurses,  should  be  framed  and  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  their  rooms  and  should  be  to  them  what  "Do  it  now !" 
is  to  the  clerk  in  the  ofiice :  "Your  naughty  child  is  unfinished  rather 
than  wicked." 

Mrs.  Mumford  has  evidently  met  the  mothers  whose  children  cannot 
eat  eggs  or  milk,  soup  or  vegetables,  as  the  case  may  be.    On  this  point 
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she  says,  "Without  doubt,  our  minds  have  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  our  bodies.  Food,  which  cannot  be  swallowed  in  the  presence  of 
some  people,  can  be  eaten  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  others  of  whom 
we  are  in  awe.  Food  disliked  under  one  name  can  be  eaten,  slightly 
disguised,  under  another  name.  Only  experience  of  our  own  can  prove 
to  us  the  extent  to  which  dislikes  in  food  can  be  overcome.  They  are 
well  worth  overcoming,  we  should  show  no  dislikes  ourselves;  we  should 
insist  upon  a  morsel — a  teaspoonful  at  the  outside — of  all  ordinary 
wholesome  food  being  eaten;  we  should  permit  no  expression  of  dislike 
at  the  table,  for  children  are  imitative  in  this  respect;  and  when  the 
ditficulty  seems  insurmountable,  we  should  try  the  effect  of  solitude." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  children  should  not  be  expected  to  obey  evety- 
body,  and  a  uniform  standard  is  advised  so  they  may  know  exactly  what 
to  expect.  Some  children,  according  to  Mr.  Paton,  who  resent  personal 
discipline,  submit  willingly  to  a  system.  Spoiling  one  day,  discipline 
the  next,  the  vague  fault-tinding  which  so  many  mothers  consider  train- 
ing, these  should  be  avoided.  In  the  beginning  children  must  obey  with- 
out question,  later  when  they  commence  to  understand  the  laws  of  be- 
havior and  conduct,  mastery  by  others  must  be  replaced  by  self-mastery, 
control  from  without  by  control  from  within. 

The  ideals  of  childhood  supply  a  strong  stimulus  toward  right-doing. 
To  be  like  some  one  tliey  love  or  some  one  they  have  read  about, — this 
is  a  powerful  incentive.  Mrs.  Mumford  touches  a  great  truth  when  she 
warns  parents  of  naughty  or  difficult  children  to  watch  carefully  the 
physical  side;  ''The  love  of  virtue  is  (indeed)  bound  up  with  health!" 

In  her  chapter  on  punishment,  encouragement  in  right-doing  is 
given  the  first  place,  seeing  clearly  as  she  does  that  punishment  alone 
can  never  create  a  love  of  right.  She  believes  punishment  has  failed  in 
its  purpose  if  it  does  not  get  the  child  on  the  side  of  right.  It  should 
help  to  train  his  judgment  and  increase  his  sense  of  confidence  in  those 
in  authority.  Also  punishments  must  fit  the  child  rather  than  the 
crime;  they  must  be  certain,  speedy,  and  given  without  anger. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  is  the  plea  for  freedom  for  the 
child  to  develop  happily  on  his  own  lines,  but  the  freedom  must  be 
"within  the  law."  It  can  be  fully  granted  only  after  habits  of  right- 
doing  have  been  formed  by  early,  wise  discipline.  This  kind  of  freedom 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  extract  from  the  average  parent. 
As  a  rule  parents  will  do  anything  rather  than  grant  that  independence 
without  which,  life — either  for  a  child  or  an  adult — lacks  all  savour. 

Mrs.  Mumford  speaks  of  the  lust  of  power  shown  by  many  parents 
and  teachers.  "'How  dare  you  disobey  me?'  we  say  to  the  child,  for- 
getting that  surely  his  'daring,'  his  fearless  attitude  towards  ourselves, 
who  are  so  much  stronger  and  bigger  than  he,  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
about  him." 
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Concerning  curiosity,  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  stimulus  which 
impels  the  child  to  prepare  for  freedom.  That  this  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge can  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  child  goes  without  saying.  Natu- 
rally it  would  be  inadvisable  to  answer  all  his  questions,  but  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  know  that  Mrs.  Mumford  believes  that  in  the  larger  (piestions  of 
life,  birth,  death,  and  sex  diifercnces,  the  child  should  be  tohl  the  truth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  world  moi'e  beautiful  and  desirable  and  to 
banish  forever  the  "cabbage-bed  and  stork"  improvisations,  which  have 
done  yeoman  service  for  thousands  of  shy  or  lazy  parents. 

In  her  chapter  on  different  types  of  children,  Mrs.  Mumford  classi- 
fies them  for  convenience  in  six  groups:  (1)  children  in  whom  strength 
of  will  and  determination  is  the  most  marked  characteristic;  (2)  those 
whose  characters  are  determined  by  the  strength  of  their  emotions;  (3) 
those  who  are  marked  by  the  keenness  of  their  reasoning  faculties;  (-4) 
children  who  stand  out  on  account  of  their  exceptional  responsiveness; 
(5)  average  children,  who  do  not  exhibit  any  one  quality  in  excess;  (6) 
those  who  are  weak  in  some  definite  direction.  About  each  group  she 
has  something  of  interest  to  say. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  child's  point  of  view.  Stress  is 
laid  on  our  responsibility  for  this  point  of  view  in  the  child's  early 
years,  and  on  the  immense  influence  we  unconsciously  exert  by  our  ex- 
ample. A  strong  plea  is  made  to  grown-ups  to  enter  wherever  possible 
into  the  child's  point  of  view.  If  they  fail  in  this,  then  must  they  take 
the  consequences,  and  see  between  them  and  theirs  as  wide  a  chasm  as 
that  which  yawned  between  the  Olympians  and  the  blessed  children  of 
"The  Golden  Age." 

E.  K.  W. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 

Open  Air  Classes  in  California. 

Readers  of  The  Psychological  Clixic  who  have  never  lived  in 
California,  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  that  state  as  a  land  of  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air.  These  luxuries,  it  is  true,  are  supplied  by  Nature 
in  abundance,  but  her  beneficiaries,  there  as  elsewhere,  would  seem  to 
need  lessons  in  appreciation.  School  buildings,  for  instance,  have  re- 
cently been  comjileted  in  San  Diego,  in  which  a  "system"  of  ventila- 
tion requires  the  doors  and  windows  to  be  kept  closed. 

Principal  Pete  W.  Ross,  of  the  Washington  School  in  San  Diego, 
has  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of  outdoor  air  in  the  schoolroom. 
His  kindergarten  has  actually  been  held  out  of  doors  for  some  weeks  this 
»vinter,  tables  and  chairs  being  picked  up  and  carried  out  under  the 
trees  in  the  school  yard.  The  children  show  the  benefit  of  the  change  in 
their  greater  alertness. 
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The  present  Washington  School  Building  is  old  and  should  be  re- 
l)hieed,  but  Principal  Ross  has  declared  his  preference  for  the  old  build- 
ing, whoso  doors  and  windows  niny  he  thrown  open  freely,  as  against 
any  type  of  new  structure  whose  air  supply  must  be  artificially  limited. 
lie  says:  "It  is  wrong  to  think  that  there  are  no  children  of  tubercular 
tendencies  in  San  Diego.  There  are  more  of  them  than  anyone  is  willing 
to  admit.  And  even  if  they  be  not  sick,  all  children  are  better  for 
plenty  of  outdoor  air  and  quantities  of  sunshine.     They  need  it." 

School  Citizens  Commitlee. 

On  Saturday  the  fourth  of  February,  the  anmial  meeting  of  the 
School  Citizens  Committee  was  held  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  New  York 
City.  This  committee  has  set  for  itself  the  task  of  making  the  schools  of 
our  country  democratic  in  organization  by  some  form  of  pupil  coopera- 
tion or  self-government.  Its  members  are,  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
Richard  Welling;  Miss  Julia  Richman,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York;  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Rev.  Dr.  Tin. mas  R. 
Slicer,  Borough  President  George  McAneny,  Prof.  Munroe  Smith  of 
Columbia  University,  Mr.  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  Mr.  Leonard  G. 
McAneny,  !Mr.  John  G.  Agar,  Mr.  Cortlandt  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  B.  Bernstein,  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  ^\t.  George  Haven  Putnam,  and 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Mead.  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer  was  present  at  the  meeting 
by  invitation. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  plan  of  self-government  among  the 
newsboys  of  Boston,  it  wa?;  dcciilid  iliat  the  Committee  shonld  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  work  and  organize  among  the  newsboys  of  New  York 
City  a  Newsboys'  State.  It  was  decided  also  to  seek  to  have  established 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  in  other  colleges,  courses  for 
teachers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  pupil  self-government.  Co-opera- 
tion with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  decided  upon. 

The  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Kiernan,  showed 
the  growth  of  the  idea  in  favor  with  the  public  as  well  as  among  edu- 
cators. A  recent  canvass  of  a  thousand  cities  and  towns  of  the  country 
has  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  schools  in 
the  United  States,  organized  for  pupil  self-government.  The  canvass  of 
1007  showed  only  a  few  schools  so  organized.  Commissioner  Welling  was 
re-elected  chairman,  Mr.  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  secretary,  and  ^Ir. 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  treasurer.  The  headquarters  of  the  Committee  are 
at  No.  2  Wall  Street,  Now  York  ('ily.  where  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion about  pupil  self-governineiit  in  all  countries  is  conducted. 
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